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THE ITALIAN PROGRAMME. 
BY L. MARIOTTI. 


For the last eight-and-twenty years the Italians have sought the solu- 
tion of the most arduous of i :—“* How liberty and independence 
be obtained and secured without fighting for it.” This arises, not 
Sodeed. from any native aversion to hard knocks on their part, as sneering 
Ry aan ne ereerenio cinemarenees one De es ee Se 
the fearful odds they are aware they have to contend with, and from the 
ing consequences unsuccessful attempts have invariably brought, 

would invariably bring upon them. 

From Beauharnais to Murat, from Murat to Lord Bentinck, from the 
French to the allied powers, and from these again to their legitimate sove- 
reigns,—they have anxiously travelled in search of THE MAN. They 
felt that beggars have no right to be choosers, and were not at all - 
cular in their application. Ferdinand of Naples, the Prince of Cari 
nano, the very Duke of Modena—nay, THE DEVIL HIMSELF would indif- 
ferently have answered their purpose. On all of them—the latter 
gentleman only excepted—reliance has successively been placed. We 
are not sure negotiations would not have been entered into between his 
Nether Majesty and the most sanguine of our patriots, had he not, been 
retained for the adverse party. As Metternich was beforehand with them 
in that , they have themselves to the Pope. 

The Pope, it is very clear, cannot fight out other people's battles. He 
is very much at a loss for a champion himself. Even his war of words 
at Ferrara has hitherto been waged with doubtful success. Protests— 
we have seen it—are as harmless as sky-rockets ; and, as for the Vatican 
thunders, though they may go off with more noise and smoke, they are 
sure to leave nothing behind, save only an offensive smell of brimstone. 

Whether or not Ferrara is given up, however, it seems v 
that the Austrians will move no er. The Po is, for the present, 
their Rubicon. They have leaped across it in a wanton display of 
omnipotence, but they are too wise to venture beyond its banks. There 
is peace actually between Austria and Rome, no matter how that trifling 
quarrel is settled. Peace, consequently, or a long armistice between the 
northern despot and the Radapesntiead Longus of the Italian potentates. 

So far the cause of Italy may be deemed triumphant. More than 
two-thirds of the country have become inviolable ground. The firm 
position taken by the English cabinet, and the threatening aspect of 
Nov,—vou. LXxXI, No. CCCXXIII. s 














are the main features of the Programme published by the Mar: 
Aeeglio.* who writes as an interpreter of the convictions, i 





and wishes of the moderate, “that is now the national,” party. 

uestion of absolute independence is for the present set aside ; not, indeed; 
iamissed, but adjourned sine die, ‘* Not that we intend by this deter- 
mination, to prejudice the cause of Italy as a whole, or to renounce the 
ht and the hope of asserting our independence as a nation at some in- 
definite future period,” All their present endeavours are preparatory and 
visional. e Austrians may have Lombardy and Venice. This is'a 
world to get one’s own ; and the Italians have long been schooled to 
resignation and sacrifice. Let the Austrians keep what they have usurped. 
The Italians will provide against future encroachments, they will vindi- 
cate their rights to what has been left them, they are anxious to trace 4 
deep line of demarcation between what ought to be, and what actually is, 

indisputably their own. oe ek 3 

Behold at Turin, at Rome, and Florence, they are at home ; their own 
masters ; free to shout and cheer, to feast and sing national songs ; to get 
up testimonials and monuments ; to play at soldiers and wave all their 
flags to the wind. They have as much liberty of the press as will enable 
them to choke their immortal Pope with their incense. 

With three of their royal masters they are on the very best terms. 
With these, moral force has hitherto done wonders. He of Lucca, it is 
true, has most unaccountably shown them his gilt-spurred heels, and his 
cousin of Naples, hard-hearted father, has given stones—or bullets—to 
his children craving for bread. No matter, the latter is, perhaps, only 
chastening those he loves. Moral force will wring from him what he 
refused to open rebellion ; and the former, true to his descent, has onl 
taken a French leave, lest his household gods should melt in the warmt 
of a farewell embrace. The King of Naples, you will see, will use his 
victory with magnanimity ; the Duke of Lucca-will put up with a paltry 
sibright, yy, mere mess of pottage, for which he will barter his 
birthright. 

_.Werare in earnest firm believers in the omnipotence of passive 
resistance. 'Wherever public opinion is allowed free scope—wherevet 
universal suffrage can make its way to the throne by the means of col- 
lectiye petitions, it were idle, as it were criminal, to have recourse to 


,* An English version of the Italian en has been published in London, 
utider the inspection of Fortunato Pran : 
‘Weare still ia: hope there must bea mistake of at least one “0” in the sum, 
| whole, revenue of the state of Lucca, amounts to 75,000/,, of which about 
BN proper to the civil list. "Why should the unfortunate Lucchese 
@ to pay . to get rid of a bad prince? or, for the matterof that, why 
farthing? “Has he not done his worst mer ope EH picture; of 

every saleable article with had ornamented 
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‘onty, 7 as sure to rule, by in ring - 
P sah welder rights,” nde the most enlightened i tere 
av or roment ; that, in short, no monarch éan Bisy the wolf, 
so far as his subjects show a disposition to make themselves 

yee is ni no dn s Bagievs, unless ovri8avoiow dvdgoe. 
el the accession me us 1X., therefore, the Italians were what'the 
ycterises as “a ‘worthlea ople.” ‘The very right, of ‘petition 
are awarded them. Their despots ruled by silence and terror. 
fail to public opinion was allowed. They had no resoutce, 
“secret societies an underhand shabhinatbons" ;” no redress, save 
Ht iP an nea to “ physical force ;” and the results of these desperate 
invariably were calamitous defeat, and an aggravation of 


ae was, at that time, in an exceptional state, groaning under a 
old moke ; she had two masters to serve—the one at hand, and 
yasibl 1 e other remote and intangible. The Italian princes themselves 

ared to call the air they breathed their own. They might 
py t0 the supplications of their subjects, acknowledge the justice of 
complaints, long to redress their grievances ; their al heart 

t bleed for them; relief, however, they could afford none; they 
allow no free vent to popular discontent. Willing or unwilling, they 
must crush public opinion, and resist all utterance of popular feelings. 

apparent harshness on the part of their local dominators, repeat- 

ey owe the Italians to deeds of despair. Like trodden vipers, they, 

ly enough, turned their resentment against the foot that weighed 

on them. But on the very first show of their fangs, the reluctant 

ad withdrew, and the i conculcator stepped forward to his crush- 

work, Then there was appalling sccumalation of evil. Death-like 

ic ensued. The best-meaning prince was blanched with ony as 
e, sought his own safety in an exaggerate display of severity; for 

he, knew any leniency on his part would be visited with as hot a dis- 

pleasure as insubordination on the part of the subjects. 

,Ob,. Italians! cries now the Marquis d’Azeglio, behold the false 
position in which your recourse to physical force has placed your 
national rulers, Torn all your resentment inst your common’ 

rand spare the blind instruments in his hands. Let by-gones 
oly and let every lover of Italy rally round the throne of its lawful 
sovereigns. . Let your peaceful, demeanour re-assure—disarm them, Jn 
our union with A you are strong. Backed by your unanimous suf- 
they are a match for all the onwes of evil. Pledge ves > 

Mere exercise of MoRAL ForcE. Check their eur 8 power 

well-planned system of PASSIVE RESISTANCE. Give no reaso 
ground. for the armed interference of foreign powers. Away with the 
tenebrous plots of subterranean Italy. Awe with the vain vocifera- 
tions of aiden insurrections. The prevalence of public order gives you 
all the strength of union ; it removes every pretext for Austrian aggres- 
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sion ; and, what is more dan is, for French protectorate : it commands 
the oe Mea beans cue Re heagseemt slr § reich gee 

Tt has been done! Between the Italian people and three, at least, of 

; powerful princes, a good understanding has been established. 

a silent covenant, three states have actually emancipated themselves, 

om (Sg hr pecrad_ eps adhgdleerscery Af jase 

Each of them has, also, in unequivocal terms, proclaimed his devotion to 

the people to a certain extent, They have given an ear. 

good disposition to inquire into, and provide for, the wants of 


8 is calculated to an hension that 
Hinge sil 32 their hearts It is a Pak ad sam dedlaretica of 
— “The moderation of our views and measures,” 
he, “ does not arise from any abstract notions of reverence for kings 
dynasties, or for their persons and prerogatives ; but we put forward 
otives as naturally unite men together, and which cannot be sub- 
@ sinister ar Sage a apa motives founded on the exi- 
ies of the time. e advocate, and believe we have clearly demon- 
, that, by carrying on the principles of moderate progress, founded 
moral force and publicity, we follow the only course favourable to our 
progress towards a well-regulated and rational state of way 
This is fair and honourable Janguage: and if all parties true to 
their own share of the engagement, if mutual trust and faith springs 
up between the Italian princes and their subjects, we, feel confident 
“ that by a sincere and faithful union of the princes with each other, and 
with their the Italian part of Italy will now be enabled to direct 
her policy, the acts of her government, in the manner most conducive 
to her own interest, thus vindicating Italian nationality as far as present 
a 
Of a certainty, no one has any thing to lose from so equitable an 
arrangement. The Italian princes need apprehend no compulsion. Every 
concession must spring directly from their own free bounty, or rather from 
a knowledge of the identi of their interests with those of their subjects. 
All the reforms the I patriots aim at for the present are even 
less those that might contribute to the material welfare of the people, 
than such as can best lead to the ion of the national character. 
aspire, above all things, to their own rehabilitation before their 
uropean brethren. They wish to strengthen their “ moral sense,” to 
ape from the consciousness of their degradation, to raise themselves in 
their own estimation. , 
Crustied under a senseless, arbitrary rule, and unable to struggle against 
it by open force, the Italians had recourse to the only weapon of the weak 
. Resistance to the laws, by evasion or subterfuge, was too 
among the patriotic virtues. The Italians have been for- 
trained to that school of simulation and dissimulation, which seemed 
at last bred in the bone, and which has long been considered as innate and 
instinctive with them, by men who were not willing to refer it to its real 


causes. 
"Freedom of opinion will immediately lead to mutual confidence and sin- 
oT, Falsehood invariably arises from cowardice, and the Italians are 
At eh geber bi aera is a oc are agiagaa 
political pusillanimity : standard of their public morality. 
If the Italian princes are indeed ‘bent towards eS prosibtion of public 
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men called to the exercise of so responsible an office as that of the censor, 
are enlightened and amiable ; it is still more consoling to feel assured that 
the sentence they pronounce upon the writings submitted to their judg- 
ment, is neither absolute nor irrevocable. Still is the odious law in exist- 
ence. ‘The fatal power is in the hands of government ; who still hold the 
reins of opinion, and say, “ so farshalt thou go and no further.” 

The most liberal form of censorship will be found vexatious and dila- 
tory. The human mind in the nineteenth century revolts against the 
narrow-mindedness of preventive laws. It is tired of the leading stri 
it has hitherto been held in. It frets against the limits that would keep 
it in an endless nonage. The printing-press is a dangerous weapon—who 
knows it not? So are short pistols and daggers. “ Shoot, stab, and be 
| ” says the law. ‘‘ Write, print, and be—fined,” should likewise 
bethe word. The abuse of the press must be made amenable to the laws 
like any other offence. Let us be fearlessly trusted with the two-edged 
instrument. If we use it for evil purposes, why, we are too old now to 
plead ignorance in extenuation of our guilt. Trespass on our part must 
come from sheer malice, and let the uences be on our own head. 

But even of greater importance than the liberty of the press itself, is, 
for those small Italian states, a well-acknowledged right of petition. 
The Italians were not only not entitled to demand, but not even allowed 
pry. Petitions could not make their way to the throne, unless from 
individuals, and on merely personal concerns. Collective remonstrances 
on public grievances, no matter on what just and humble terms, were 
uaticeremoniously rejected, and the mere wy at laying a petition open 
for signature, or calling together a meeting for that purpose, was tanta- 
mount to high treason. ‘There is no worse deaf, says the proverb, than 
he who is unwilling to hear. But the Italian princes were not even 
willing to be spoken to. They shunned all communication with their 
subjects—had nothing to learn from them. Like Providence, were 
all-seeing, no less than all-mighty; and they “did for their more 
than they could ask, or think, or were worthy to receive.” vere goed 
shepherds, they were humane and beneficent, in proportion as_the 
were reduced to the condition of dumb brutes. ~ 

The Italian tongues have, to some extent, broken loose during the late 
commotions. At Florence and Leghorn the people have i 
most humble penne They have “asked, and it has been given 
them.” Most of the liberal measures lately adopted in Tuscany, hav 
been the result of collective petitions. At Turin, again, Charles Albert 
aPh Tend» siniles pommpioen wi withering frowns. One of his 
favourite ministers, Villa Marina, is epaligg as peat his hot displea- 
sure, for having made too free with his name, ing i is 
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of, many other,.at the foot of, a themorial, prayipg for the #emoval of.en, 
qbnoxious ee ate cdaom Mee haw submit tong 
‘diptation od Unlike @ citizen-king, he: will \% ruley asi well ae 
reign f con 9 erent haheapnen measure must, according to the 
of despotic cabinets, proceed; motu. io,{from his, 

will,,and “on autho pate geome superfluous, at least, even 
-.4(Rhe> apparent. waywardness' of «his: conduct has often mystified and 
scrpieak fonda and enemies; nothing, nevertheless, can. .be. more 
stral and consistent than his policy, if you: only get hold of 
the right clue to it... The only God -he acknowledges. and bows to is— 
ambition... His wish is to reign—and to reign without sharers or rivals 
He\conspired with the Carbonari, in 1821, when’ he trusted. that con- 
itacy. would open for him a short-cut to the throne... He favoured 
itism, so long as he fancied to have found in it the best antidote to 
liberalism ; and he discountenanced, and all but disavowed it, when he 
saw that dark auxiliary becoming too formidable for himself... In the 
same manner, he courted Austrian alliance, so long as he stood in dread 
of Young Italy; and he turned against that power as soon as the generous 
and daring Pius IX., by his firmness afforded the Italian princes a chance 
for asserting their independence. “That Charles Albert would fain shake 
off every shadow of allegiance to his dreaded northern neighbour, there 
is not the least doubt ; and we are even ready to give him credit for thie 
most honest intentions to drive him altogether to the colder side of the 
Alps, if he could muster sufficient courage to come to the scratch. But, 
whether: as plain King of Sardinia, or as a liberator of Lombardy, or 
asa lord of the whole of Italy, he will never give ‘up one tittle of his 
absolute sway... He will put.up with no dictation or remonstranee on the 
part.of his subjects ; nay, not even with the humblest request. With 









this und ing, he has no objection to declare himself the champion 
of the Pope, the right arm of the independent national league. But to 
rid. hi of Metternich, only to fall into the hands of a D'Azeglio or 


Ciceruacchio—only to be pestered with suggestions and solicitations, in 
the shape of shouts and plaudits, deputations and demonstrations, as the 
good-natured Pope and the soft-hearted grand-duke have been for the last 
‘cnaldeniatahetotde depend upon it, enters not into the plans of Charles 
‘Albert's liberalism. He will sail in the same boat with the patriots, so 
long as he alone is master and steersman. But he would sooner dash her . 
agauist-the rocks, or sink her, than suffer any man of them to lay hand 
‘upon the wheel, or.even throw up a feather to ascertain which way the 
to Moral force .will be dragging him along in spite of himself, neverthe- 
less{j,and:many of the measures which would seem the result of sponta- 
neous, inspiration are in him only the result of that opinion he still flatters 
himself to holdin. chains at the footof histhrone. There is a spirit abroad 
in roy Ma oy has:long been at work, and which has become omuipotent 
since Pius IX. first made himself, or was sup to have made eee 

anterpreter, «Through the-organ ‘of the Marchese d’ Azeglio, the Ita- 
Teanipisies, thamadiee to the relinquishment of all violent opposition. 
éRhey, pledge themselves to. unwearied moderation and forbearance. They 
willwait/and believe. But their very faith and endurance entitle them to 
Just and reasonable anticipations. ey have hitherto been fed with vague 
promises: On a first exhibition of leniency they have grounded the most 
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extravagant ‘hopes ; they have set no limits) tovtheir desires! '° Trae! to 
their! proverb, ‘they have taken’ an! arm when! onlya: was “held 
oat 'to'them,”: May’their well-meaning ruler be ‘aware, that the only 
remedy oon ngeregeentria be fuund in the establishateht of 
liberty.:' Lettheir concessions be eautious' and ga but let the rig 
oftheir subjects 'be well defined and positive; : The Italians, we were told! 
till yesterday, are not ripe for unconditional’ liberty. | “Granted! ‘an ‘en 
slaved nation’ can only be regenerated! by the exercise of discipline. 
xt the law'gain strength in proportion as despotism abates ‘ite) ine 
ity. It on ab Str wisdom on =" part of the prince. that 
will have power to digni eem a degraded race. Their - 
tion must begin with themselves ;°it must arise from dhtiNoneditadine 
oftheir own responsibility as rational beings; and this again from the free 
exercise of their most undeniable, most inalienable rights in that capacity. 
©) But»even ‘the enfranchisement of public opinion cannot be deenied of 
such great and ry 3 importance in Italy as the organisation of a popular 
armament. The Italians are by no means blind to their real wants. _ The 
papal subjects are mustering and drilling in hot haste ; St. Peter's will 
soon be turned into an arsenal ; every convent is sending forth its inmates 
to'swell the ranks of the defenders of the country. The Grand-Duke:of 
a 0 gp coaxed, or bullied, into a more a ram for the 
of a bond fide national guard. The Italian part of 
Fialy will tly be pra into a om camp. The moderate patriots 
@ not palliate the extremity of the case. War with Austria, however 
fetote, is, even with them, an inevitable contingency. 
10 We admit as a fact,” says the peace-breathing manifesto of the Mar- 
hese d'Azeglio, “that the interests of the Austrian and Italian govern- 
‘ments are diametrically opposed. The object of the former has ever been 
the extension of her dominion in Italy; and she is. studiously preparing 
for, and patiently awaiting opportunities to accomplish her purpose. The 
datter ought to hold opposite views and make opposite efforts. 
10) “Although we are firmly convinced that justice is the safest’ guide in 
‘all transactions, whether between nations or individuals, we do not con- 
‘sider it fitting to apply this principle between Austria and Italy. 
tee “Tf it does not please God to grant us this blessing before, we declare 
it'to be the object of our endeavours to prepare for, and seek, and to'obtain, 
‘our absolute and complete independence, whenever it is God’s pleasure to 
‘grant it.” Ooh : 
*: Mors tua, vita mea, is, then, the mutual compact between Austria and 
Italy. No compromise with the Northern Usarper, even from ‘the most 
discreet and temporising Italian patriot. Every effort at loeal’ameliora- 
tion must lead to this great national purpose. It may be the work of 
long years, of untiring perseverance ; so it must end, nevertheléss, when- 
ever it may be found consistent with the dispositions of ‘Providenes,!°° 
»soAustria feels it, and tries to ward off its fate. She has, in vain, tee 
sorted to intrigue and intimidation. Will she venture’ on more «detisive 
-Strokes?) Metternich and his familiar know best.::\Meanwhile; it is» for 
the Italians to profit by every minute of hesitation on her part.’ ing, 
it) is plain, ean more efficiently contribute to keep her in! chetk, that’ 
firm and unflinching attitude on the part of her opponents, '\Let the 
Italians show themselves ready ‘at least for a defensive ‘war. . Whenever 
they feel strong enough to guard the bank of ‘the: Po they will soon find 
more than sufficient courage to cross it. cs 72%. } + 2610 
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THE LAWYER'S PLAY. 


A LEGEND OF MACCLESFIELD. 


By Rozerrson Norn, Ese., LL.D. 


ty meee pear ecg 
They as they sat in conclave there, 


Some for one , and some for a pair, 
As their guilt’s most just 
vu. 


Ah! little knew the scoundrel crew, 
When before the judges standing, 
How their careering o’er the main 


Would their daily dinner to dance constrain— 


The speaketh concerning 
eaateteedene 


Eee praple fockad out ef the 


After what manner the assizes 
ordered. 


A very savoury stanza. 








like sweet yc in spring, 
And from many a soft blue eye, a tear 
Each tale of woe would wring. 


xi. 


And the humbler fair were ranged before 
In blue and crimson dight, 
With bright red cheeks and bright black eyes, 
Sparkling with pleasure and surprise— 
And teeth like snowdrops white. 


XII. 


Each curved her lips to a jolly smile, 

pAs she sat beside her swain, 

And gazed at the show and the pomp below,— 
But forgot the cell and chain ! 


XIII. 


Beneath the judge the lawyers sate, 

f And barristers robed in sable, 

And some were glad and some were grieved 

As their eager eyes the heaps perceived, 
Of the briefs upon the table. 


XIV. 


One lawyer sat amidst the throng, 
The gravest and the worst, 

And if bad men run a race to hell, 

; He'll sure be there the first. 


XV. 


His hair was grizzled, his eye was grey, 

' Sunk in its orb it twinkled; 

His limbs were gaunt, his stature tall, 
And his brow was deeply wrinkled. 


XVI. 


And whether he sat in a court of law 
As as a bearded Turk, 

Or in better company chanced to be, 

Tt needed no skill to see, 

By one glance at his physiognomy, 
That he dabbled in dirty work. 


XVII. 


The soldier seems a man of peace 
When the sword is in the sheath ; 

And like a blackleg looks the priest 
When he bets upon Ascot Heath. 


XVIII. 


There’s many a lawyer a gentleman 
Of merited reputation, 

Of honour and integrity, 

Of birth and education. 





Telieth of plebeian beauty. 


Great diversity of feeling at 
the bar. 


Describeth a “nice man” of 
solemn demeanour. 


Taketh a daguerreotype por- 
trait of the “nice man.” 


Argueth in favour of physiog- 
nomy, and would argue in favour 
of if had 


been then invented. 
’ , 
Toucheth social and 
the of 
the y 














He had wallowed and revelled for fifty years 
In crime, till grace was passed, 

And no wonder the d—1 he’d served so long 
Should look out for his prey at last. 


XA. 


He had a farm some miles away 
From the towit, in a quiet village, 
Where he spent his leisure hours from law 
As an amateur of tillage. 


XXIII. 


Bi dicvy some awkward anecdotes 


these “leisure hours,” 


But what he did at his lonely farm 
Is no concern of ours. 


XXIV. 


Hither before the sun was up 
Each morn he bent his way, 

But hastened homewards ere the clouds 
Had fled before the day. 


XXV. 


Ah me! it was a mighty change 
From the fresh green fields to come, 
To the thronging crowd and the voices loud 


Of the trumpet and the drum, 
And the p steed and the rattling wheel, 
And the gathering thousand’s hum. 
XXVI. 


But the lawyer had something else to do, 
Than to think as on he came, 


How he passed from the tokens of nature’s love, 


To the records of crime and shame. 


But he bent them down with a surly frown, 
‘And he switched his cane behind. 


XXVIII. 
And while within the court he sat, 
He gloated:in: his soul, 
cheek, and the trembling tone 
culprit band, and the victims’ moan, 





Phe Ladies Play 
peitifonse aa nating change 











Containeth a hint to profane 


old gentlemen 


How the lawyer farmed his 
ground. 


And how those who had no. 
thing better to do made their 
remarks upon if. 


What seasons the lawyer 
chose for agricultural experi- 
ments. 


Babbles of green fields, and 
digresseth to trumpets and 
drums. 


Showeth how the lawyer 


_“ecared for none of these 


things :” 


But contented himself with 
exercising social courtesy, 


- And general philanthropy. 


How the lawyer delighted in 
“the Master of the Sentences.” 











XXX. 
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gars cert be bid, 
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amlet glide ! 


XXXII. 
he gain some critic fame, 
players to the lawyer came 
the favour of his name, 
ask his kind 


Fos 
it 


3F 
Exe 


z 
5 


gave. 
the Dl take the Lawyer” was 
The play of his selection !* 


XXX. 
pelesled a the manager, 

th affright, 
ne gentleman” grew pale, 
Sire sad ran outright. 


XXXII. 
But no other play would the lawyer name, 
aes when the night appointed came, 
e house was fully crammed ; 
Boxes, and pit, and gallery, 
All were as full as they could be, 
And the very doors were jammed. 


ot tp XXXIV. 

Ail: alone did the lawyer sit, 
With t sour and stern ; 

Nor could those who watched him narrowly 
hos panes smile discern. 


XXXV. 
were the boxes—silken curls 
p’d around beauteous faces ; 
There were sparkling jewels on snowy brows, 
Bright flowers and costly laces. 


XXXVI. 
Vests by Nugee, and coats by Stultz, 
Nothing correct was lacking ; 
And boots, by Hoby, were glittering 
With Day and Martin’s blacking. 


Ey 


XXXVITI. 
But fancy slights mere toilet graces, 
beauty is near to delight her ; 
And that night there ranged in the foremost places 
A row of bright eyes and of exquisite faces, 
And necks than their laces whiter. 


The Lager Eiey- 
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Hi revowodl v1 


moby fu 
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And frightened the manager, 
Mr. Higgs, and the walking gen- 
tleman, nearly iato fits. 


Stateth what a Yankee mana- 
ere call ‘‘a considerable 


And how the lawyer looked 
like a wet blanket. my, 


Describeth scenes of tempta.. 
tion, in order that the reader 
may eschew them. 


The poet maketh sundry ana- 
chroniams, as when one telleth 
us that “ Julius Cesar signed 
Magna Charta after the Battle 
of Waterloo.” 


M descri : 
Rion Srncgteet. Fano 





* Whether in manuscript or print 
There be such a drama or not, 
As that referred to in the text, 
Where the lawyer “ goes to pot,” 


Is (though a question of consequence) 

One which we can't decide ; 

We can only aay, that there was such a play 
own to exist in our hero’s day, 

And acted that Easter-tide. 


' Historic doubts raised by pe 
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But satisfactorily settled by 
the same. 
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XLII. 
in the gallery, 
t-packed crowd, 


like a spell. 
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drew the curtain 
silence 
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and boxes ’twas 


te 


It hushed 


machinery 


nor scenery, 
ve nothing to tell. 


a& moment dwell, 


plot 


presents 
not 
We protein ¥ 


uence of an “untoward 


accident. 


How the manager incurred 
several fines of five shillings in 


XLIV. 
blasphemed and swore 
melo-dramatic, 


But the manager 
In a style 
he who was to 


When 


“Old Nick,” 


unfortunately bck 


With aches and pains rheumatic. 


Fell most 


the patient walked 


XLV. 


So he took the character himself: 
nage Pagan a a 
ed, for 
In proper costume in. 


His plan was balk 








Such great fatigue endure. 


Lil. 

For here and there and everywhere, 
He ski as swift and sure 
Asa over Europe skips, 
Who means to print his tour. 


| LIL. 
A message came to the manager, 
Which filled his heart with dread, 


That he, they thought upon the stage, 
Was numbered with the dead! 


LIV 


For an hour and more the corpse had been 
Stretched on the bed alone! 

But wHo—WHO played the vacant part, 
And where was the stranger gone! 


LV. 


Then shook the manager to think 
That part was played so well, 

It might have been the d—1 himself, 
But the d-—1 himself could tell. 


LVI. 


He feared, perchance, some reckoning might 


Between themselves be due, 
But how the d—1 the d—1 came there 
Was more than the manager knew. 


LVI. 


The actors went upon their knees 
(They’d played the d—1 before) 
Strong fits did every actress seize, 
And some their tresses tore, 

Some things unblamed may a lady do, 
But they had done somewhat more ! 





Speaketh of physic, and its 
effects; not ad 
; ae > 


Containeth a hint to tourist 
and book-makers. x 


Questions more easily asked 
than answered. 














Lx. ’ 
It told of Heaven for ever lost ! 
Of pain sagen tinge 
Its sweetness spake of bliss above, 
Its sadness what the soul must prove 
Of sorrow past all curing. 


LXI. 
Then came a sound like the roar profound 
Of the wave on the rock that springs; 
Then followed a and a long deep moan, 
And a mighty rush of wings! 


LXIl. 

And a thunder crash and a vivid flash, 
Then all was still again ; 

And then a second time was heard 
That strange and solemn strain. 


) LXUI. 

One piercing shriek the silence broke 
Before the thunder’s roll, 

It was the lawyer's voice that spoke— 
Heaven’s mercy on his soul ! 


LIV. 
Away and away the vapours rolled 
And cleared again the air ; 
But smiles are gone from every face, 
Like joy at the touch of care, 
And all looked in doubt to the lawyer’s box, 
But the lawyer was not there ! 


LXV. 

But from his seat a murky cloud 

Rose to the ceiling low, 
And it wreathed into forms so wild and strange, 
And took so many a ghostly change, 

Though none could whisper how, 
That murmurs, rather deep than loud, 
Of the lawyer's fate ran through the crowd, 

Above and around and below. 


LXVI. 

In vain they sought him through the house, 
In vain the streets they roam, 

But, though none ever pretended to care 

Whether well or ill might the lawyer fare, 

Yet those who went in gladness there ' 
Returned in sadness home. 


The solicitor laugheth on the 
other side of his mouth at a visit 
from a distinguished client. 


How the solicitor found him- 
self in the wrong box, and went 
away no one knew whither. 


Reasons for believing that the 
lawyer went not away in the 
odour of sanctity, inasmuch as 
the odour in which he did de- 
part was an odious one. 


Containeth the finish, but 
leaveth the judicious reader to 
draw bis own conclusion. 
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FIDO RELATES*HOW HE WAS TAKEN POSSESSION OF BY THE GOGO. 


‘Tue door was opened slowly and with caution. It was not the king, 
and I breathed once more. A head was protruded through the opening 
a youthful head, all covered with masses of auburn curls, a gay, laugh- 
ing face, too, with sparkling eyes, and a’ cheek full of dimples, and the. 
bearer of all this entered with light, dancing step, and. merry gesture. 
It was the Prince of Prussia, Henry. He entered cautiously and looked 
around, then beckoned to some one who lin behind, to come forward. 
“Come, ‘now—lose no time ; I told you she would be already gone, for 
Isaw the Duke of Hesse-Hockelberg leave the refreshment room accom, 
panied by his majesty in state, to fetch her. Poor little Amy! much 
she cares for state and ceremony. Now I dare say she is blaming the 
Duke of \Hesse-Hockelberg, and his majesty, too, all the while, She 
mould. rather remain quiet in her obscurity than enjoy all the state and 
ceremony in the world.” 1! adobe wl 

A female figure in a dark domino followed the prince. 

“ Well, they both deserve to be blamed, that is certain,” said the 
lady, 'taking off her mask, and displaying the funniest little face imagin- 
able. “‘ What'a great fat fool is the Duke of What’s-his-name—asleep 
the whole time of the ballet! It was excellent to see that enormous Julie 
making all sorts of rigadoons and ronds-de-jambe to captivate him, think- 
ing his nods were all in admiration of herself. And. what.a prig !—what 
a pedant is your pompous King of Prussia, Frederick the Great, forsooth 
—he is a little, mean, petty tyrant. How I should love to play him 
some trick, some hoax, before I leave this solemn court.of Prussia. _ Nay, 
cong: so frightened ; if the opportunity offers I certainly shall try. 
my skill.” . . 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Prince Henry,. “venture not to, attempt 
it, Gogo. Be warned by me. The king spares neitherage nor-sex-- 
Spandau and Ciistrin frown alike for young and old—” 

“Bah!” interrupted the Gogo, “think not to frighten me. Have I 
not been this very a into the infernal regions? Am I the worse for 
all I suffered there ?”- . : | : 

She threw back the domino, and disclosed to view: the:s ed bodice 
- and tinsel skirt of a ballet dancer, and at the same time put a beauti- 
fully moulded foot and ancle with which she began to execute that extremely 

ifficult movement known by the name epointillage with most singular 
grace and precision. Then before the glass she bounded and pirouetted, 
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and performed a succession of fantastic motions which seemed to give 
infinite delight to the young pence, who applauded most vehemently. 

‘¢ Now do own that I do all this better than the fat Julie,” said the 
fair Gogo, as she accomplished a flying pirouette round the room, which 
she managed to conclude by a kick in the shins of her admirer, and, 
laughing immoderately at the clever feat, she sank back in a fauteuil 
exhausted with the twofold exertion. 

“ How can I tell ?” exclaimed the prince, rubbing his leg, while the 
tears were starting from his eyes with pain ; “I never tried her powers in 
this way. But come, let us not forget the hour. You must be satisfied 
with your survey.” 

“Lord, now only see. I had forgotten what brought me here ! I would 
not leave this amusing place without seeing something of the palace. It 
is the first palace from which I have been excluded, and the barbarity 
has only made me the more resolute. How angry the fat Julie will be 
when she learns that I have not only been admitted to the private apart- 
ments at Potsdam, but even into the very hermitage of the Princess 
Amelia, of which we have heard such extraordinary tales in Paris.” 

* But all lies, though,” she added, looking round, “ there is nothing 
wonderful after all.” 

“ You should have had the sense to have understood that, Gogo dear, 
with your great wit and cleverness. But how true it is, ‘ Que les gens 
@esprit sont bétes !’ You must do as others have done before you, invent 
wonders of this place, and be disbelieved likewise.” 

* Oh! I know the fat Julie will always pretend to doubt the honour I 
have had this night, but I must find some means to confound her envious 
tongue. I must have proof—there is nothing like proof,” she looked round 
the room. “ Yes, | must carry off some trophy from this chamber, to show 
her that the story of this visit is not like one of her own barefaced boast- 
ing lies.” 

e. Come, come,” said the prince, now really alarmed, “ let us depart. 
You are getting beside rears fair Gogo, there is nothing here worth 
your attention. You who have so many things more curious—the spoils 
of so many captives, who have lost more than liberty in your cause.” 

**Oh, if youcould but see my museum in Paris, in my bijouof a place, Rue 
de la Victoire, where I have collected the pillages of Europe. I have some- 
times made that dear fat Soubise laugh till he held his sides, with the history 
of each article contained therein, with the name and peculiarities of its 
donor. When you come to Paris, prince, you shall have a view. None but 
the favoured few are allowed to enter.” 

“Let us talk of that another time, dear Gogo. For Heaven’s sake make 
haste, the company are assembling fast. The king will be much dis- 
pleased if I am not there to take part in the opening quadrille.”’ 

“ Eh bien, Monsieur ! and what is the king’s anger compared to mine ?” 
returned the Gogo, in a tone of pique. “ D'atlleurs, I amready to descend 
with you when you please. i should also like to figure in the first 
quadrille.” 

“ You are mad,” exclaimed the prince, colouring with alarm, ‘‘ even to 
utter such a thought in pleasantry. But ’tis my own fault for bringing you 
here. I risk disgrace and banishment if we should be discovered.” 

_ “The Duke de Levis, a warrior and a hero, incurred imprisonment in 
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the Bastile for me. Surely, you would not compare If to him, nor 

cuistre of a brother to the greatest sovereign in Europe. Oh, if you 
could but see my Louis Quinze!” she added, throwing up her eyes and 
sighing sentimentally, “ the sight would make you hate the crop-eared 
King of Prussia. There is a man! Not a woman throughout his kin 
dom but is in love with him, and so the husbands and the lovers fight 
for him with right good-will, little dreaming—but hark! by Jove, you 
were right, some one is coming this way. I dare say the princess brought 
back fainting from the ball. You tell me she always faints.” 

“ Put on your mask,” exclaimed the prince, in breathless terror. “I 
heard a voice which fills me with alarm. Put on your mask quickly, un- 
less you have resolved upon your own destruction !” 

The Gogo approached the glass over the mantelpiece, and did as she 
was bid, but without betraying the slightest emotion, merely muttering 
between her teeth, 

“What an amiable, delightful personage must be his majesty of 
Prussia! The idea! to talk of destroying a pretty woman!” 

She turned sideways to view the effect of her person in the glass; drew 
down the cockade upon the hood of her domino rather more to one side, 
so as to give it a rakish air, then, unobserved by Prince a (he was 
listening with horror to the approaching footsteps without), she fell to 
examining, one by one, the various articles upon the mantelpiece, and, 
finally, her glance fell upon ME! She took me up, contemplated me for 
a moment with the most impertinent giggle I ever heard, exclaiming,— 
“What a funny dog!—the very thing for my museum !” and let me 
drop hastily, at the imminent peril of my existence, into one of the folds 
of her fancy dress—a kind of pocket, formed by the looping up at the 
side—where I lay perfectly at ease, but shivering with horror, with rage, 
with every kind of disgust. Having performed this feat, she drew on 
her gloves, and unfolded her fan, and pm stood to await de pied ferme, 
his Majesty Frederick the Great! 


XI. 


FIDO RELATES HOW THE GOGO MYSTIFIED FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


An abrupt knock at the door soon placed the destination of the visitor 
beyond a doubt, and ere the short, quick “ Come in” of the Gogo could 
be heard ; for Prince Henry remained silent and terror-stricken ; the 
door opened, and his majesty entered, leading in a fat, pursy individual, 
covered with ribbons and orders, attired in a uniform of bright green and 
scarlet, which made him look more conspicuous than even his personal 
peculiarities would have made him. The king uttered an exclamation of 

rise on beholding the prince, but, nevertheless, seemed well pleased, 
ad advancing towards the Gogo he said, in a gallant and careless 
manner :— 

“ Sister, allow me to make known to you the Prince of Hesse-Hockel- 
berg, who requests the honour of leading you to the ball-room. He is 
80 anxious to obtain this favour, that he has himself come hither to obtain 
— willing that any but himself should announce the opening of the 
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The Gogo curtsied with great decency and grace, and I heard her 
titter beneath her mask. The scene was a curious one; and, as I gazed 
through the opening of the domino, I almost forgot my misery in the 
interest which it inspired. The stiffness and pomposity of the king, the 
embarrassment of the duke, the terror of Prince Henry, and the sudden 
well-feigned solemnity of the Gogo, all composed the best comedy I ever 
witnessed. But none played their part in this impromptu farce so well 
as the Gogo ; she gave % hand with scornful ease to the reigning Prince 
of Hesse-Hockelberg! On one side stood Prince Henry, pale and 
trembling. 

“ Counterfeit lameness, for Heaven’s sake, or we are lost !” he exclaimed, 
in breathless terror. 

‘‘ Why this absurd caprice ?” whispered his majesty, on the other hand, 
in an angry tone, as he glanced at her dress, “‘ Why this loose domino, 
instead of the gallant costume I sent you in the morning ?” 

“‘ Wait, brother ; there is a surprise concealed beneath.” 

“ Sister, I hate surprises.” 

“That is a pity, brother. You will have more than one to-night.” 

She said no more, but limped along, assisted with tender care by the 
Prince of Hesse-Hockelberg. Decidedly, the Gogo was a clever girl. 
She deserved to be made an empress for her ready wit and scorn of 
greatness. 

We entered thus, preceded by our officers of state, our pages, and our 
attendants, into the ball-room, the company making way for us’ as we 
advanced. The Gogo and I were seated on a raised kind of fauteuil, at 
the upper end of the ball-room, under a canopy of crimson velvet ; 
while the princes all stood around us ; and I do assure you, that in the 
matter of receiving and exchanging compliments, uttering smart re- 
partees and sparkling pleasantry, no princess in the world could have 
competed with the Gogo. To be sure, some of the sharp sayings did 
astonish the squeamish circle now and then, but after the first start, the 
courtiers only winked at each other, and whispered, “ She is en verve to- 
night, die Nadrrinn.” After the first few moments, however, given to 
etiquette and ceremony, the music struck up, and the ball began. His 
majesty did the honours of the intellects of the Duke of Hesse-Hockel- 
berg, which appeared to be, like his person, in a state of fat and com- 
fortable repose. 

“His highness would have much pleasure in claiming your hand, 
sister, for the first quadrille ; but if the weakness in your ancle” (he 
frowned and winked to the Gogo, and she answered with one of those 
knowing hitches of the head, such as she had been accustomed to dis- 
tribute to the side-boxes at the opera), “if the weakness in your aucle,” 
repeated the king, “ incommodes you to-night, his serene highsices would 
rather remain to converse with you here than mingle in the dance with 
another.” 

“* This is too kind and considerate in his highness,” answered the Gogo, 
in a low tone, with a languishing glance towards the grand duke ; “ but 
happily, my ancle does not pain me to-night, and with but little aid I car 

through the quadrille. It would give me the greatest pleasure, 
indeed, to dance with his highness.” And with this she laid her white- 
gloved hand upon the thick arm of the grand-duke, looking into his 
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fat unmeaning face with eyes which seemed to scorch him through her 


mask. 

The king was astounded ; he scratched his head just above his ear. 
I am sure he must have thought that his hearing had deceived him; but 
when he saw the grand-duke leading the princess down the middle of 
the ball-room, and take his stand to begin the dance, he rubbed his eyes, 
accusing them, no doubt, of having betrayed their duty also. He 
whispered a few words to Prince Henry, words of fear and perplexity, for 
I saw his hard countenance assume a look of fear. The latter, however, 
with the thoughtlessness for which he was proverbial, was beginning to 
gain confidence at beholding the manner in which the Gogo played her 
in He was beginning, likewise, heartily to enjoy the mystification of 

is pompous brother, and he answered,— 

“Quite the contrary. I think your majesty will have cause to con- 

tulate yourself upon the experiment. The excitement of the scene 
may be of the greatest service in rousing her from the apathy in which 
she has indulged too long.” 

To which the king answered, coarsely,— 

“True, true; let women be never so mad, they always remain sensible 
to flattery and admiration; the love of display is the last sense which 
deserts them.” 

He turned upon his heel with these words, and mixed with the crowd, 
while Prince Henry hastened to seek his appointed partner, and join the 
quadrille which had now formed, being composed entirely of royal and 


noble personages. 


XII. 


FIDO TELLS HOW THE GOGO DANCED A QUADRILLE WITH THE GRAND- 
DUKE, AND DESCRIBES THE SUPPER AFTERWARDS. 


Tue dance began. It was known amongst the assembly in which 
quadrille were the royal ladies from the rank of their partners, and the 
name of the Princess Amelia was of course immediately bandied about 
on all sides from the peculiarity in her gait. The Gogo was truly admi- 
rable—she never once forgot her part. The suppleness of joint, the 
habit of disguise acquired in her profession, enabled her to play it to 
perfection. It was a memorable evening, and one which was registered 
at the court of Prussia. Many of the old courtiers rejoiced greatly at 
this return of the princess to the pleasures and gaieties suitable to her 

and rank, while the young and sentimental portion who had pro- 
fessed admiration for her constancy and love, were both disappointed and 
disgusted at this sudden forgetfulness of her own humbled position, and 
Trenck’s miserable fate. Prince Henry followed the Gogo like her 
shadow through all the mazes of the ball, no longer with the terror of 
discovery but with the keenest enjoyment. The grand-duke was in 
eestacies. She had cajoled and flattered him in every possible manner ; 
she had praised each word he uttered ; nay, she had even several times 
anticipated his thoughts ; in short, she had so encouraged his timidity 
and lauded his boldness, that before the supper he had obtained her coy 
eonsent to receive him on the morrow, as he wished to consult her * about 
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a little affair which concerned them both.” The Gogo had even tapped 
his cheek with her fan and called him a sly rogue, when she granted this 


uest. 

Dut however o- the astonishment excited by the gaiety of the 
princess during the dance, it was nothing compared to which was 
oceasioned by the exuberance of her spirits during the supper, and [| 
must say that in spite of the confidence which her tact and cleverness 
had inspired me, I felt great relief when I found that his majesty did not 
sit down with us to supper, but walked up and down between the various 
tables for awhile making a show of attention among the guests, and then 
disap without ceremony, as he was fond of early hours and five 
o'clock parade. It was then that began for Prince Henry and myself, 
at least, the best part of the evening’s entertainment. The Gogo, deli- 
vered from the scrutinising eye of Frederic, gave way without restraint 
to all the adorable /aisser-aller, the fascinating abandon so characteristic 
of life behind the scenes. Glass after glass of champagne vanished 
down her throat, while its fellow disappeared down that of the 

duke. This arrangement she insisted on. Her eyes flashed and sparkled 
through the sable velvet mask like stars upon the midnight sky, 
while the nose of her companion lighted up with unwonted fire more 
vividly with each glass. As for Prince Henry he was perfectly frantic 
with delight, and clapped his hands, echoing with peals of laughter every 
pointed allusion, every hazardous joke of the Gogo. To the company 
the greater part of her pleasantry was totally unintelligible; but as it may 
easily be imagined this was considered a matter of course on the part of 
die Ndarrinn, and they were contented with laughing at the mystification 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Hockelberg, little dreaming that they were 
all quite as much mystified as he. His highness was certainly very much 
surprised, to say the least of it, but naturally possessing the indolence 
common to most fat men, he suffered himself to be amused in the first 
instance, and then by degrees, as his ideas grew more and more confused 
with the excitement and the champagne, he became as uproarious as 
his fair enslaver, and although his jests wanted much of the point which 
hers possessed, yet were they sufficiently mischievous to render the con- 
versation of that spicy, high-seasoned kind much in favour at the court 
of France, but hitherto perfectly unknown among the honest heavy 
Prussians, who raised their yellow eyebrows to the very top of their fore- 
heads in astonishment and displeasure. But little cared the Gogo for 
their disapproval. She rattled on heedless of their frowns, her whole 
attention was absorbed by the grand duke, with whom proceedings had 
already gone so far as an amicable dispute upon the amusements of her 
future court. 

“We shall have a troop of French dancers,” she said, coaxingly, 
“there is no bearing these heavy-footed puffing Germans, they have 
neither waists nor wind. The troop that is here now is a good one. 
Which do you think is the best, the grosse Julie or the little Gogo ?” 

“Oh, I care not much for that sort of people, but of the two I should 
pe ote me see.” (The Gogo raised her fan with a menacing gesture.) 
“ I think—the best was certainly—the Gogo !” 

“Bravo !” she exclaimed, exultingly, “you are a man of taste after 
all. Come, another glass of champagne. Had you preferred the other one 
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] would have beaten you with my fan—but—Heavens!” she exclaimed, as 
she watched him tossing down the glass, “ what a splendid brilliant your 

ighness wears on the little finger—a solitaire worth—allow me to exa- 
imine it more closely.” 

His fuddled highness drew the diamond from his finger and presented 
it to her with maudlin gallantry, begging her acceptance of the trifle as a 
small testimonial of the pleasure he had experienced that evening in her 
society. The Gogo slid the ring over her glove and looked round at 
Prince Henry with a toss of triumph. She drew yet closer to the grand- 
duke after this gallantry. She peeled his walnuts with her slender fin- 
gers ; she drew the bonbons from the twisted paper, in order to save his 

ty fingers pain and trouble ; she leaned her head affectionately towards 
Fim, and it was thus, no doubt, that the splendid emerald of his breastpin 
first caught her attention. 

“Your highness might truly be styled the Prince of the Ruby Light,” 
exclaimed she with charming naivéte, ‘ I remember that I once played 
here—saw played, I mean,—a ballet with that title, where the hero has to 
thread his way through a crowd of syrens, all seeking to ensnare him as 
he passes, but he contrives to divert their attention, by bestowing on them 
the jewels with which he is covered, and which are replaced as soon as he 
has disposed of them. After the marvellous solitaire, I really imagined 
your highness must have been completely despoiled, when lo! here is a 
ruby even more beautiful. Permit me to touch it. I have one which I 
intend to have mounted en bonheur, so soon as I can find the fellow, but 
alas! they are most difficult to discover, and even when by any chance 
one meets with it, there are many reasons why one is compelled to forego, 
and alas again! there is no prince of the Ruby Light to be expected at our 
dull formal court. Therefore, I must be content to sigh on until I have 
the same good fortune as the syrens.” 

She returned the ruby to the grand-duke, with a gesture full of melan- 
choly dignity. His highness hesitated,—Nature had not made him gene- 
rous. It was champagne. He took the ruby, but did not yon it in his 
bosom, he held it towards the Gogo. She put forth her hand eagerly—he 
drew the jewel back—she muttered a French word which he had never 
heard before, it began with an S, and must have been an oath. He looked 
wistfully at the precious stone, and turned it sideways to the light. She 
bent her neck forwards, from sympathy, no doubt, to admire it again. 
The die was cast. He made a reckless flourish in the air, as much as to say 
ma foi, “here goes!” and again advanced it towards her. This time the 
movement was fatal, for quick as lightning the Gogo clutched it in her 
grasp, expressing herself quite ashamed and reluctant to accept it, and 
stuck it at once into the roseate of her capuchon, where it flashed and 
glittered, seeming to mock him with its lustre! gira 

She stole a side-long glance over the person of the grand-duke, and 
found that she had secured the most valuable spoils. She was evidently 
satisfied with her evening’s campaign, and when the band struck up once 
more in the ball-room, a moved from the supper table with a grace and 
majesty which completely overset what little sense remained in the mud- 


dled brain of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Hockelberg. 
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XIII. 


FIDO RELATES THE RESULT OF THE GOGO’S MYSTIFICATION, AND How 
SHE LEFT POTSDAM. 


Tue comedy had lasted long enough, the incident of the breast-pin had 
satisfied her love, both of finery and fun, and every moment that she stayed 
aided to the danger of discovery. The Gogo, who, as we have seen, was 
Ls ec itself, therefore thought it wise to beat a retreat at once, and it 

me the best pantomime of all, to see her mince and hesitate in her fine 
soft speeches when she pleaded fatigue and headache, and “the want of 
habits of dissipation which made a poor invalid like herself feel the effects 
of excitement so painfully, even when it was of a pleasurable nature.” 

She resolutely took the arm of Prince Henry, who was heartily glad 
that the scene was ending without ersclandre, and passed through a pri- 
vate door of the supper-room, refusing to return through the assembly, 
graciously recalling to the grand-duke the hour of his promised visit on 
the morrow, and courteously bade him good night in a sweet, soft voice, 
which made him thrill with delight. But the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
Hockelberg was not a man who had yet to learn the rules of gallantry. 
He insisted upon accompanying the princess to the foot of the staircase 
which led to her apartment. Here he took his leave most humbly, most 
respectfully; and I heard him say as he turned away,— 

“°Tis a clever lass, and would animate our dull old fashioned circle, 
and yet I doubt, in short, I know not what my first wife’s mother would 
think of her manners. They told me she was eccentric, but, lord! we 
should call it by quite another name at Hesse-Hockelberg.” 

Meanwhile, the worthy pair, compelled for form’s ~ fl to mount the 
stairs, gave way without reserve to the mirth which had been suppressed 
so long. They roared, they reeled, they rolled with laughter. Peal upon 
em re-edeal through the vaulted corridor until they were compelled to 
ean against the banisters. 

“ Did I not do it well ?” at length said the Gogo, while she dried her 
tears with her handkerchief. ‘ No one suspected me. I wonder at that, 
too, for it ought to have created surprise how a poor princess bred up in a 
miserable court of Germany could have acquired that flow of wit, that 
exquisite finish in language and in manners, which can only be gained by 
long association with the élite of society, such as that which is to be found 
in the coulisses of the Opera of Paris, and which always comes fresh from 
the petit jeu of Versailles, or the soupers of Trianon.” 

Prince Henry did not observe the impertinence of this remark. He was 
anxious to hurry her from the scene of her exploits. The slightest cir- 
cumstance might lead to a discovery which would send him to perpetual 
confinement at Spandau, and the Gogo to sweep the great square at Ber- 
lin. He conducted her home without accident, and his laughter ceased 
not, even when he turned away to bend his steps back again to the palace. 
Neither of these two gay thoughtless beings could pause for an instant to 
remember the absence of Amelia, nor yet the unworthy suspicions which 
the wanton lightness of the Gogo had been fixing upon her. For me, I 
remained in a kind of inert despair, from which I do not think I have ever 
recovered, for I have never loved any of my owners since that time, and 
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have invariably compared them with disadvantage to my first affection, 
the Princess of Prussia. She is gone. The very name upon her tomb is 
worn out, defaced by neglect and time, but I have not forgotten her, nor 
shall I, until memory is no more. 

I was then placed upon the’ toilet of the danseuse, with the ring which 
she had extorted from the reigning Duke of Hesse-Hockelberg hooked 
upon my uplifted paw, and the ruby breast-pin, which glittered like a 
talisman, stuck through the curl in my tail. I did not repose. The room 
inhabited by the ballerina in the grand inn of Potsdam looked out upon 
the river, and all night long I listened to the rippling of the tide and the. 
stroke of the boatman’s oar, thinking that each bark bore away with 
Baron Trenck the hopes, the heart, the very soul of my own beloved, re- 

tted princess, whom I felt at once with sad foreboding that I was des- 
tined to behold no more. 

But, alas ! the flow of events, the rush of destiny, to which all are 
slaves, bore me also along with their relentless tide. The morning sun, 
which was already beginning to redden the eastern sky when we left the 

ce, had scarcely risen, when the slumber into which the ballerina 
ad but just fallen, was disturbed by a loud knocking at the chamber- 
door, and a mincing French femme de chambre came, in fussy alarm, 
all tears and hysterics, calling out that an exempt of police was waiting 
without. She did not understand him, for she could not speak German, 
but it was evident he had come to arrest some one—she feared it was 
herself—she hoped it was her mistress—she—she—in short, she knew 
not what she was saying, and burst into tears. I cannot help owning 
that I was wicked enough to rejoice at this announcement, for I thought 
that I might stand a chance of being recognised, and be restored to the 
rincess. ‘The Gogo raised herself up in bed, and yawned. She rubbed 
er eyes deliberately, then stared for a moment in doubt at the soubrette. 
then arranging her night-cap, pinching the lace border into shape, she 
said, with great sangfroid, 

“ Let the man enter.” 

The soubrette looked surprised, but did as she was bid, and the officer 
entered. He looked much more alarmed than the Gogo, who seemed to 
take the scene with much philosophy, and, save that now and then she 
cast an unquiet glance at my tail, ese the breast-pin was resting, and 
at my paw, which held the emerald ring, she betrayed no conscious- 
ness whatever. The man drew from his pocket a sealed mee: 

“ The warrant,” I thought ; “her freak of last night has been dis- 
covered, and it is all over with her now—shaven head, naked arms, and 

Berns the Grand Platz, must be her portion for the remainder of her 

ays.” — 
The moment, however, that the Gogo took the letter in her hand, her 
countenance brightened, and I could immediately tell that she had we 
ro fear, while J had nothing to hope. She dismissed the messenger wit 
a@sign, and he withdrew outside the door. She then jumped hastily out 
of bed, and ran to the window, and perused the epistle in a low tone. 
It was worded thus : 

“ Gogo of my soul!—you must leave this place on the instant—no 
whys, nor wherefores, nor reasoning, nor resistance, but go at once, 
unless you feel inclined to pay with the liberty of your whole life for the 
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spirituel little freak of last ow Be not alarmed, however. Nothing 
blown yet ; but there will ae Seana ae Sm. My 
sister was found senseless on the floor of boudoir where you sat 
my some time, and whence his majesty came to fetch you. The jewels 
with which she had been adorned were all missing—not one has been 
found. She has evidently been robbed by some villain who got in at 
her window, as her dress is all torn, and there are marks of feet upon 
the balcony, nor can she give an account of the violence. Fortu- 
nately (alas, that I should use this word when writing on such a sub- 
ject) her agitation and her incoherence have been so great, that no one 
ean make out whether the robbery took place on leaving the ball or after 
she had gained her chamber, while many have declared that no jewels 
were visible through her domino. To add to our peril there is stran 
news abroad. A message was brought to his majesty in the midst of the 
gaiety, last evening, from the governor of Magdeburg. Trenck has 
from prison! If this be true wo betide my pretty Gogo if she 
should be found guilty of having mystified royalty just now, for my royal 
brother must finda victim on whom to wreak his vengeance, and show that 
he is not powerless in all cases. I say no more, a word to the wise is 
enough. I heard all this from Blickstein, my affide, who feels sure that 
an investigation will take place, on account of the strange conduct of the 
Princess Amelia at the supper table, the discovered loss of her jewels, 
and the senseless condition in which she was found. I, of course, shall be 
brought forward, but shall fear not so long as you are not here. I shall 
tell my sister the whole truth. She will be too glad to find that her 
monster suitor has been hoaxed. A carriage waits you at the gate of 
the town; your passport accompanies this letter. The ssi will see you 
safe beyond the gates. The best way to avoid being arrested at this un- 
seemly hour is to appear to be already in custody, therefore, pray walk 
through the streets with head bent low, and handkerchief to your eyes. 
Do not fear betrayal, the man is well paid. Adieu, bon voyage! We 
shall soon meetin Paris. Your best friend “¢ HENRY. 

* P.S. Old Hockelberg has paced his room the whole night. He is 
much disturbed by the champagne and the loss of his family jewels. He 
can digest neither one nor the other.” 

The Gogo was a girl of resolution. She hesitated not an instant after 
the saat ob this epistle, but set to work immediately to collect together 
her valuables and to depart. I had hopes of being left behind, but alas, 
she seized me without pity, and packed me among the knick knacks 
contained in a little hand basket, which she carried, and it was thus at 
break of day, carried by the agent of police, and accompanied by the Gogo 
and her maid, like two of the lowest criminals, that I left the royal city of 
Potsdam, where my whole existence had been passed, and my adorable 

incess who had cherished and fostered me ever since I had been in the 
world. I who had entered the town in triumph, upon the saddle of the 
court estafette, created by order of a king a present to his favourite child, 
left it in secret and disgrace a stolen article. Once the property of the 
most virtuous princess in Europe, now belonging to the most celebrated 
dancer of the Grand Opera of Paris! 

But I have yet to give you the moral of my story. You shall have it 
next month. 


ad 
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SCHNITFZLER’S RUSSIA, 
THE INSURRECTION OF THE SOUTH. 


Force and Distribution of the Russian Army—The Army of the South— 
Episode relating to Countess Sophia Potocki—Military Conspiracy—Paul 
Pestel, Chief Conspirator—Details of the Plot—Arrest of Pestel—Serge 
Mouravief Apostol, second Chief Conspirator—Spirit of the Cossacks— 
Selfishness of the Polish Conspirators— Assassination of Colonel Hebel— 
Insurrection of the Regiment of Tchernigof—The Republican Catechism 
not appreciated—Declaration of the Grenadiers in Favour of a Tsar— 
Failure at Kiev—Castle of Bélaia Tserkof—Final Defeat on the Heights of 
Oustinovka—Execution of the Chief Conspirators. 


Tue apathy of the people and of the military, who, with the exception 
of the officers, are chiefly manumitted serfs, having caused a total failure of 
the insurrection of the north, St. Petersburg was pacified, no trace of dis- 
order remained, and every thing appeared to have resumed its ordinary con- 
dition. But still there was far from being a feeling of general confidence; 
every one imagined himself on the brink of a volcano. These apprehen- 
sions took their origin mainly from the spirit that was well known to 

ade the staff of the two armies located in the south. 

Notwithstanding the precautionary measures taken ; notwithstandin 
the transmission to the spot of generals beloved by the soldiery, an 
whose loyalty was well known, the secret plotting of so many young and 
active men might well be anticipated, in a country which was once the 
seat of the warlike republic of the Cossacks, which was long united to 
Poland, and where a language was spoken, which took rank between 
that of the old Sclavonic empire and that of the great empire which had 
arisen from a fusion of the Sclavonic element with the Finnish,* to be 
productive of some great catastrophe. The mine was laid; it might ex- 
plode unexpectedly, and without producing any lasting results ; still it 
might involve whole countries in blood and ruin. 

At the period we now speak of, Russia was at peace with all its 
neighbours ; but still, circumstances had not permitted a general disarm- 
ment. Including the irregular troops, the military amounted nominally 
to more than 800,000 men, of whom 30,000 to 40,000 composed the 

‘Imperial Guard, and a nearly equal number the grenadiers, holdin 
nearly the same rank as the former. The guard and the grenadiers had 
their head-quarters at St. Petersburg and Novogorod. The army; 
properly so called, was engaged in four different tasks. The Lithuanian 
army, under the command of the Grand-duke Constantine, was with the 
army of Poland, its advance-guard, and together comprising an effective 
force of 80,000 men, engaged in keeping off such ideas of progress and 
emancipation as might come from the European frontiers. Another 
army was engaged in preserving order in Finland, and on the frontiers, 
and in the more desert interior of Siberia. The first was composed of 
10,000 ; that of Orenburg of 12,000; and that of Central Siberia of an 
equal number of men. ‘Ihe army of the Caucasus, under Termolof, was 
estimated, or rather valued, at 40,000 men. The last task, that of 


* This language of Little Russia is sometimes called Ruthenic, to distinguish it 
from the Russian properly so called. The Roussniac of White Russia (capital 
Smolensk) is a mere dialect. 
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Ne a cnewae wa, two armies, called the first 
second, or the army of the west, and that of the south. 

The army of the south, composed of about 120,000 men, was under 
the command of the conqueror of Polotsk, Prince Wittgenstein, of 
royal German descent. Nearer the frontier than the other, it occupied 

which extended from the Prouth in Bessarabia on the one hand, 
to the Dnieper on the other, and the head-quarters were stationed at 
Toultchine, a strong town in the district of Bratzlaf, distinguished as the 
chief residence of the illustrious Polish family of Potocki. Every one 
has heard of the magnificent gardens of Sofiofka, created in honour of 
a lady who united dazzling beauty to distinguished mental attributes. 
This was the celebrated Countess Sophia. Originally a young Greek 
slave, purchased by a French diplomatist in the bazaar of Constantinople, 
she had become the wife of General Count de Witt, and mother of 
another general of the same name, who commanded the cavalry: in 
Little Russia. She had, during the lifetime of her husband, contracted 
a second alliance with Count Felix Potocki, one of the wealthiest land- 
lords of the empire, master of 165,000 male serfs, and who had Jaid out 
these gardens, so celebrated in Russian poetry, for her recreation. . Un- 
fortunately the fidelity of Count Alexander, brother of Count Felix, to 
the cause of the Poles, entailed the confiscation of the Sofiofka, which 
is now the Tsar-itsyne-Sad, or the “ Eniperor’s garden.” 

To return to the army of the south, its chief, 2 man of honour and an 
experienced warrior, > ha of a kind and considerate disposition, was uni- 
versally regarded and esteemed. At the head of the staff was also Paul 
Kisselef (since marshal and minister), and who, as the husband of the 
daughter of Sophia Potocki, was at home at Toultchine. 

The head-quarters of the first army were at Kiev. The army itself 
presented an effective force of 150,000 men, under the command of 
General Count Sacken, a German of the Baltic provinces of the empire, 
a worthy, brave, intelligent veteran. Counts Wittgenstein, Sacken, and 
Termolof, were the most illustrious men in the whole Russian army. 

Both the first and second armies were alike the focus of a great mili- 
tary conspiracy ; almost every regiment was infected. Not only had the 
conspirators made sure of the majority of the officers, but even the non- 
commissioned officers and privates had been tampered with, and it had 
been urged that the time was now come forthem to withdraw themselves, 
as the regiment of guards of Semenof had formerly done, from the injus¢ 
tice of their German chiefs. The popular common sense opposed itself, 
however, to these insinuations. “Does the tsar know any thing about 
it ?” inquired some of the soldiers, while others promised to do whatever 
pt asked of them “so long that no rebellion or other evil should result 

m it.” 

Although placed in the very heart of revolutionary plots at Kiev, 
General Sacken paid -no attention to what was going forward. It was 
the same with regard to Wittgenstein and Paul Kisselef, although their 
staff was peopled with conspirators, including Lieutenant-colonel Fallen- 
berg, Captains Prince Bariatinski, and Ivachef, Lieutenants Krukof and 
ae Surgeon-Major Wolf, the military intendant Iouschnefsk1, 
&c. Kisselef alone had remarked that a close correspondence was kept 
up by the officers of the staff with St. Petersburg, and had brought the 
circumstance under the notice of the Emperor Alexander, who, however, 
paid no attention to the information. 
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5 - The soul of the conspiracy, the most dangerous of the plotters, was in 


ity in the second army. 
» ‘This was Paul Pestel, a man of about thirty years of who made 
up by extreme activity for what was wanting in stature, ididwhase sparkling 
— uncontrolled passions. Clever, cunning, and intriguing, he 
was full of resources, and proportionably ambitious. He was designated 
the Riego of Russia, without perhaps doing justice to his capability. 
. Although his name was German, Pestel was a Russian by birth. His 
father had succeeded from indigence to the situation of Governor-General 
of Siberia. He was a man of intelligence, but despotic and cruel. In 
1822 he was severely reprimanded aud dismissed from his: functions, by 
imperial ukase, in company with two civil governors and 678 employés, 
for usury and embezzlement. From that time forward the government 
of Siberia was divided into the governments of Eastern and Western 
Siberia, as it remains to the present time. 

Paul Pestel, one of the sons of the former governor of Siberia, had 
been educated first at Dresden, then at St. Petersburg among the imperial 
pages, after which he had received his commission. He obtained his 
rank of captain during the French campaign. An anecdote is told of 
him, as having occurred at Bar-sur-Aube, which is illustrative of the 
character of the man. Observing some Bavarian soldiers, who were 
treating the peasants rudely, he took the part of the latter, and drove 
the soldiers off, by a lively administration of the stick. He was aide-de- 
camp to Prince Wittgenstein, when he returned to Russia, and, as such, 
was always near the person of that illustrious warrior. But, a short time 
before the insurrection, his appointment as colonel of the regiment of 
infantry of Viatka had removed him from that position. Pestel’s 
ambition was, however, very far from being satisfied with such a 
secondary position. Many of his accomplices testified to that fact, and 
notoriously Ryleief, who is reported to have said of him,—“ He is an 
ambitious man, full of artifice, a Napoleon, and not a ‘Washington.” 
He was nominally a republican, but probably only because the imperial 
crown was not within: his reach. Ryléief and Alexander Bestoujef 
tolerated him, without having the slightest sympathy for him. Never- 
theless, he was one of the greatest intellects of the whole association, of 
which he had also been one of the first originators. It was he also who 
drew up the project of a constitution, which was adopted by the associa- 
tion. this domineering, enterprising spirit been at St. Petersburg 
‘ on the day of the revolt, there is little doubt but that he would have made 
a ve different matter of it than did the pusillanimous Troubetzskoi, or 
the pacific Ryléief. shone 

In the south, Pestel was the pivot upon. which the whole movement of 
@ conspiracy, in which probably a thousand officers of all ranks were con- - 
cerned, turned. With him there was no hesitation! C us, and 
his mind. made up as to the objects which he had in view, he moved 
onwards without deviation, triumphing over obstacles, or turning them 
when they did not yield to his energy. He made proselytes everywhere, 
his person and his eloquence influenced alike all who came near him, and 
few resisted to his power.’ He was not only the director of the society 
of the south ; he often exercised there an almost despotic sway. The 
great majority of the members placed a blind faith in him. es 

Each regiment was quartered in its turn at Toulchine, the head- 
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was to have been proclaimed, at the same time that Poland was to take 
up arms, and that Courland, Livonia, and other provinces, were also 
d to rise up in insurrection. 

Such was the plan. That it would have succeeded is more than doubt- 
ful, for in the ions which were made, the number of illusions was 
i Nothing, for example, warranted the hopes founded on the 
Baltic provinces, w there may be little siegti)oith Russia, but 
where there also exists no party opposed to her, and where, at that period, 
the religious dism exercised by the “Russian church among the 
Lettonian and Esthonian peasantry, had not yet alarmed the nobility, 
nor caused any misunderstandings between them and their colonists—serfs 
recently manumitted. The other anticipations of the conspirators were 
not Jess chimerical than this. But even had their presented more 
certain chances of success, must infallibly have fallen to the 

d, upon the arrestation of Pestel. This event paralysed by one 
low the whole enterprise. 

This is how it happened. 

Pestel was betrayed in the beginning of November by one of the 
officers of his regiment, who was concerned in the conspiracy, but who 
dreaded the consequences. Captain Maiboroda waited upon Lieutenant- 
General Roth, brigadier of infantry in the first army, and entreated that 
he might be despatched as a courier to Taganrog, as he had news of the 
very a im nee to communicate to the emperor. General Roth 
was a brave soldier, a native of Alsatia, who hadhicnnijetell with his 
father, a colonel of artillery, and had entered the Russian service in 
1801. As he mistrusted Maiboroda, he told him that he asked a thing 
that was impossible, and that if he really possessed a state secret of im- 
portance, it was his duty to reveal it to him, his . Maiboroda 
refused at first, but he was told that he should not be allowed to depart, 
till he had made his revelation. Matboroda, in consequence, broke silence. 
The importance of the information which he communicated induced 
General Roth to d at once a captain to Taganrog, bearer of this 
sad intelligence; while he took the precautions, in the interim, of isolating 
as much as possible those regiments that were most suspected. 

When the courier arrived the shores of the Sea of Azov, Alexander 
had just expi General Dichitsh, informed of the fact by General 
Count de Witt, after consultation with Pritice Volkonski, took such steps 
as the mepeneyet the case demanded, on his own ibility. He in- 
trusted the execution of his orders to Aide-de-camp Tchernychef, 
who immediately preceeded to the arrest of upwards of twelve officers in 
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eemeiand of regimen ts, and more particularly Colonel Pestel, the most 
ised of all, in the second army, and in the first six colonels 
of regiments, not to mention an infinite number of inferior Many 
jes were _ once commenced, — ee - 
- Nevertheless, necessary promptitude vi not to 
have been manifested. One of the principal conspirator Major-General 
i Volkonski, brother-in-law of the companion of Alexander, 
found means to have an interview with Pestel after his arrest, which took 
place on the 26th of December. When he expressed his extreme anxiety 
as to the results, Pestel re-assured him. “Fear nothing,” he said, “so long 
as my Russian code is not discovered, we may escape. [ am not going to 
make any revelations.” No doubt the orders that did not fail to arrive 
from St. Petersburg prescribed a degree of mers More 
arrestations were made, and the of the more loyal field-officers began 
to exceed all moderation. 

Thanks to measures so promptly taken, order was not disturbed in the 

of Prince Wittgenstein, but the same success was not insured in the 
first army, where the standard of rebellion was unfurled, not at Kiev, the 
evar of Count Sacken, but in Vassilkof, a few leagues to the 
westward. 

It was an act of despair, accomplished in the defence of an individual, 
but from which no reasonable results could have been anticipated. 
Luckily, there was not a great effusion of blood, and with the exception 
of the soldiers, poor victims, led astray, and who could not be made re- 
sponsible for faults committed through ignorance, it compromised no one, 
who was not already so, by the papers that had been seized, and by the 
voluminous depositions of the inquiry. 

In the first year of its existence the conspiracy had for chief a man 
who was inferior in nothing to Pestel, except in his ambition and evil de- 
sires. This was Serge Mouravief Apostol, lieutenant-colonel in the regi- 
ment of Tchernigof, a distinguished officer, full of courage and resolution. 
His double name revealed his extraction from the numerous family of the 
Mouravief’s, and from that of Apostol, ataman of the Cossacks. Ivan 
Mouravief Apostol, his father, was a senator, and had occupied the posi- 
tion of ambassador in the time of the empire in the Hanseatic Towns, and 
afterwards in Spain. He still lives, alas! but far away from his er 
‘where he is not permitted to honour the memory of his sons, struck by the 
sword of justice. These sons, esteemed and loved by every one, were his 
joy and his pride; he had never had occasion to complain of them. Serge 
and his bicetlice Mathieu had, unfortunately for them, received their edu- 
cation in Paris. These young Russians had there imbibed ideas which 
necessarily made the atmosphere of their own country appear hea 
uncongenial to them. They could not tolerate the immovable dum 
a society, in which all the individual wills are absorbed into the imperial 

On their return to Russia, Serge and Mathieu, closely pera oro 
larity of feelings, connected themselves with the secret societies. Having 
received commissions in the regiment of Séménof, they were expelled from 
it in 1820, for having, with many others of their companions, favoured 
the revolt of the soldiers inst their colonel. Notwithstanding’ this, 
Serge Mouravief Apostol resumed service in the regular army. 
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the boulava of command at Gloukhof, in that very government of Tcher- 
nigof, after which Serge’s regiment was named. Such remembrances are 
never lost upon a young man full of imaginative ardour, but in Russia 
these reminiscences were not without danger. . 
Serge had for some time past been tampering with the soldiers of his 
regiment; while on the one hand he exerted himself to the utmost to 
attach the soldiers to his person, on the other he spared no means in ex- 
citing them against their chiefs, and disposipg them for revolt. He. ex- 
tended even his field of action to several other regiments of the ninth 
division, from which he selected: particularly those soldiers who had served 
with him in the regiment of Seménof. He thus multiplied the number of 
his followers, and he prepared their minds for a proximate change, exact- 
ing from them at the same time the promise to obey him on all occasions. 
"Mathion was less reckless than his brother, but he was sincerely attached 
to him, and he had too high an opinion of his talent, not to devote him- 
self to his projects, body and soul. Nevertheless, at the end of 1824, he 
had written to him from St. Petersburg, “‘ What have we to offer as a sub- 
stitute for rank, for money, and for tranquillity ? Political abstractions 
and soaene of twenty years of age to govern the empire?” There was a 
degree of good sense in this brotherly interrogation. Nothing 
was matured. In possession of the means possibly of effecting a fright- 
ful overthrow of existing things, the conspirators had nothing to put up 
in the _— of what they should demolish ; and it required [all the 
thoughtlessness of the Russian character to attempt a revolution with 
such ae 
One of the most zealous partisans of Serge Mouravief Apostol was 
Michel Bestoujef Rumine, an obscure ional the family of the cele- 
brated chancellor of that name, who, in the time of the Empress Eliza- 
beth, directed the external policy of Russia. Scarcely thirty years of 
age, he was sub-lieutenant in the regiment of Poltava, whose Colonel, 
Tiesenhausen, was associated with the conspirators; this regiment, also, 
made part of the second army, and was only separated from that of Serge 
Mouravief by a few leagues. Bestoujef-Rumine was, at the same time, 
one of the principal confidential agents of Pestel, one of the most useful 
members of the association of the south, initiated in all its secrets, mixed 
up with all its intrigues, a zealous promoter of its objects, and always 
ready to serve as an instrument to accomplish them. — 
>. Pestel was arrested, on the 26th of December, new instructions 
arrived from St. Petersburg, ordering the immediate arrest, also, of 
Serge Mouravief, and of his brother, who was at that time with him. 
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Count Peter Moszynski, a Pole, m of the district of Volynia, 
ee a ee eae aeons 
ing with the resources on that side, which were beginning to fai 
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, own country. Volynia, always animated by the spirit, 
: under the Russian yoke; but the society which Serge endea- 
bring to overt acts, worked with a steady object, and contented 
alling for a revolution which should be solely of a national 
When, then, after the events of the 26th of December, at 
etersburg, Mouravief presented himself to the count at Berditchef, 
to know from him, if, in case of an insurrection of the third 
divisions, they could rely upon the assistance of the Poles; 
i answered that he had no instructions upon that point ; he re- 
fused even to take charge of a letter of Mouravief’s to Prince Antony 
Sablonowski, with whom the Russians had established relations, pretending 
that a law of the society forbade to treat of any thing by writing. 

- There being nothing then to hope from the Poles, the safest plan for 
the inculpated brothers was to make their escape at once. But they 
failed even in effecting this. Lieutenant-Colonel Hebel, who commanded 
the regiment of Tchernigof, was ordered to put them in arrest, and this 
order was put into force on the 10th of January, 1826. 

It was a painful duty that was intrusted to Colonel Hebel, for he was 
on a footing of intimate friendship with Serge Mouravief. Hence at the 
same time that he faithfully executed his orders, he treated his prisoners 
with as little severity as possible. 

The evening of his arrest at Trilessi¢, Serge received the visit of his 
friend ; they entered into conversation and took tea together. But having 
in the meantime learnt what had taken place, several members of the 
Society of United Sclavonians, Lieutenants Kouzmine, Soukhinof, Chtchi- 
pilla, and second Captain Baron Solovief, of the regiment of Tchernigof, 
penetrated into the apartment and surrounded the two anys 
- Immediately Serge declared that the parts were changed. That instead 
of being Colonel Hebel’s prisoner, he, Serge, placed Colonel Hebel in 
arrest as the commanding officer of the regiment. ‘No, not unless with 
my life,” was the answer of the brave officer, who immediately drew his 
sword, while he took refuge in a corner of the apartment and called out 
lustily for assistance. In the struggle that ensued, Hebel, it is said, re- 
ceived fourteen wounds, and fell senseless on the floor. Mouravief inflicted 
the first wound ; Solovief afterwards struck him several times with a gun 
which he had taken from the hands of the sentinel. 

The feldjeger and gendarmes who were to have conducted the bro- 
thers to St. Petersburg were placed in arrest, and the little band went 
forth shouting “Hurrah, Constantine!” Serge hastened to declare to 
the soldiers that he assumed the command of the regiment, and that it 
was his intention to remain faithful to the legitimate emperor, to whom 
they had pledged their allegiance. He meant Constantine. The same 
means by which the unfortunate soldiers were led astray at St. Peters- 

burg were employed here, and with a success the words of Mouravief, 
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notwithstanding the emphasis with which they were repeated. 
ssitieadl thomaghac “of Tekernigot eet ae oe Cita m 
ies of the regiment i ich was i at a distance from 
the other regiments, had, by the foresight of General Roth, been dis- 
tributed over a vast territory. Serge Mouravief despatched his friends 
to each of them, with instructions to bring them to Vassilkof, whither 
ee are at the head of a detachment, he repaired on the 
1th instant, after having been reinforced by the 2nd company of grena- 
diers from Kovalevka. jef-Rumine, whom he had sent on a re- 
cognisance to Broussilof, situated half way between Kiev and Jitsmir, 
joimed him on the way. The rebels were also further joined by the 
company of Kouzmine. 
at a distance of eight versts from Vassilkof, Mouravief learnt 
that the town was garrisoned by a battalion of his regiment, commanded 
Major Troukhine, who were unfavourably disposed towards him, 
Indeed, the major, after having placed Solovief in arrest, had not hesi- 
tated to march out to confront the rebels. Soukhinof, who commanded 
the oH ray immediately ordered his troop to make ready to fire. 
Major Troukhine gave the same orders to his soldiers, but they did not 
obey. The attitude of their comrades made them hesitate. Taking 
advantage of this, the rebels pushed forwards, while the soldiers, taking 
no steps to defend their commanding officer, he was taken prisoner, de- 
prived of his sword, his epaulets torn from his shoulders, and himself 
reconducted to Vassilkof, which the rebels took possession of without 
meeting with any resistance. 

At this, the head-quarters of the regiment, the insurgents became 
masters of the regimental colours, of the treasury-chest, and of much 
ammunition. They were also reinforced by three companies that had 
remained in the town. They hastened to set Solovief at liberty, as well 
as all the officers whom Hebel had ordered to be placed in arrest, and 
even the gates of the municipal prison were opened. Mouravief’s little 
troop was thus increased in numbers; it had also been joined by several 
officers who arrived from the neighbourhood, among whom was Alex- 
ander Vadkofski, whom Mouravief despatched to Bélaia Tserkof, to stir 
up his regiment—the light cavalry of Nejine—to rebellion. He also 
despatched emissaries to Kiev; and at the same time, in order to meet 
the immediate wants of the soldiers, and probably, also, to compromise 
them the more, he allowed the shops of the town to be plundered. A 
scene further took place in the market-place of the city, which was 
eminently illustrative of the d ation of the lower clergy in Russia, 
well known for its cupidity, its drunkenness, and its servility. 

Before Mouravief and his followers recommenced their march, the 
almoner of the regiment consented, for a sum of two hundred roubles, to 
celebrate divine service, and to read to the soldiers a catechism, which 
had long since been prepared by Serge and Bestoujef-Rumine, in which, 

— ing in their own way, certain passages of the Old Testament, 

endeavoured to show that democracy was the only form of 
government that was agreeable to God. The officers cheered these 
passages, and called out, “ Long live liberty!” But this cry found no 
echo in the bosom of the Russian soldiers. “To whom was the empire 
to remain, to Constantine or to Nicolas?” Such was the only question 
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ith them: as to liberty, they scarcely even knew the meaning of the 
word; the church had never explained i to them ; the ainyeagi. 
ations took care also to avoid it. The Catechism, in consequence of 
peculiar state of i ce of the Russian soldiers, failed to have the 
expected effect. On the contrary, it produced so unfavourable a feeling 
among these half-liberated serfs, that their leader was obliged again to 
invoke the name of the Césarévitch, and to repudiate the Catechism. 

Bestoujef-Rumine had been in all this an invaluable auxiliary to 
Mouravief. He exercised great influence upon the soldiers, and he had 
bound them to an oath by making them kiss the figure of a saint. He 
had also to encourage Mathieu Mouravief, who never ceased to deplore 
the rashness of the enterprise. Determined, however, to share his bro- 
ther’s fate, whatever it should be, he only insisted upon a younger brother, 
Hippolyte, not being involved in the same risk. The latter had escaped 
from St. Petersburg the evening of the fatal 26th, and had joined his 
brothers unexpectedly. He could not be prevailed upon to quit them. 
The strongest ties of affection united these ill-fated brethren. 

At twelve o'clock Mouravief gave the signal for departure. He took 
the road to Broussilof, from whence he could in one day reach Kiev or 
Jitsmir, as circumstances might render advisable. On his way he found 
the 1st company of grenadiers and that of fusileers quartered at the village 
of Motovilofka. Both at first manifested a wish to accompany him, 
thinking that by so —- they were favouring the claims of Constantine. 
Butsome imprudent words spoken by Mouravief set the grenadiers against 
him. “ What do we want, comrades,” he ejaculated, “with Constantine? 
What we want is arepublic. Come, now, let us cry, Long live the Re- 
public!” While the soldiers, whom this address filled with astonishment, 
were inquiring of one another what was the meaning of this singular 
word, an old grenadier, resting his arms upon his musket, said to the 
leader, ‘‘ We will cry out, long live the republic, your grace,* but who is 
tobe tsar?” “There is no tsarin a republic.” ‘Oh, in that case, your 
grace, that will never do for Russia!” The whole company was of the 
same opinion: “ We have no objection to a republic,” they said, “ but we 
must also have an emperor!” 

Mouravief ecendiul dn mistake that he had made, but it was too late ; 
Captain Kozlof, who had hid himself among the ranks, disguised as a 
private, hastened to take advantage of it. He immediately addressed the 
ompany, told the men that they were being imposed upon and led on 
to crime ; that Nicolas J. was their legitimate tsar, and that to refuse him 
obedience was to render themselves guilty of high-treason. The grena-' 
diers listened to him attentively, and were not long in testifying their 
approbation. ‘‘Lead us, captain,” they all exclaimed, ‘“‘we will obey 
your orders,” and sheltering him in their ranks, they alike resisted the 
solicitations and the threats of the rebels. 

Mouravief did not deem it prudent to rush into an untimely struggle ; 
80 he allowed this company of chosen men to take its departure, and it 
travelled under the command of Kozlof ten leagues that day to arrive at 
head-quarters. The whole company was afterwards received into the 





* Vaché blagorodid, The Russians are as partial as the Germans to these qua- 
lifications, the longer they are the better. For example,—“ Your High Excel- 
lence” is Vaché vysokoprévoskhoditelstvo ; “Your Eminence,” Vaché vysokopréos- 
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while Goldnel -Hebel, }Major| Troukhipe, Ma Kozlof, 
revit ue in reward for their‘fidelity. . sti 
reduedd to six ‘companies, passed the whole of the da 
ue ta isithe village of Motovilofke, whence Mouravief despatched one 
sign. inveompany with three privates, to Kiey, to ascertain the 
state:of feeling in the capital of Little Russia.. Whether through fear oy 
— or that.mo sympathy was to he found among the once quasi- 
republican ions of the Gheiinas thsin agponmeager was ites 
no result. ‘The party started. for Vassilkof, after having left, in the saree 
the only three copies of the treacherous catechism that the ensign had at 
his disposal, but they were all overtaken and arrested on the road. 

Next morning, Mouravief, astonished at not receiving, the news that 
he expected, started off in an opposite direction, and; marched upon 
Bélaia Tserkof, where Viadkofski was to have paved the way for his ap- 

ce, and where he was in hopes of gaining over another regiment to 
his cause, 

He had also, no doubt, another motive. The town of Bélaia Tserkof, 
or of “the white church,” belonged to the family Branicki, called Bra- 
necki by the Poles, who assert that the first form of the name is an usur- 
pation. According to them, Xavier Branecki, an obscure personage, and 
sold to Russia, had betrayed Poland, of which he was general-in-chief, by 
ratifying, with Adam Poninski, the first division of the country, in 1772, 
and by forming, in concert with Felix Potocki and Severin Rzewuski, in 
1792, the confederation (the Poles call it the plot, in favour of Russia) of 
Targovitza, which annihilated the hopes of the patriots. However this 
may be, Xavier Branicki retired to his lands of Bélaia Tserkof, after having 
married a niece of the famous Potemkine, and obtained the title of count; 
and he died there in 1819. He left four children, one son and three 
daughters, but his widow, Countess Alexandra Vassilievna, remained 
until her death, which occurred in 1838, in possession of the immense 
property, which consisted of 130,000 serfs, established on the territorial 
property we are now speaking of, and also in other large properties 
‘situated in Ukraine, besides furniture and other moveable property, esti- 
mated at upwards of two hundred millions of roubles. Mouravief was 
well aware that. the castle of Bélaia Tserkof contained almost fabulous 
riches, in silver, and other precious objects, and he accordingly conceived 
the t of making himself master of it in order to gratify his followers, 
by the bribes it would enable him to bestow on them, and to increase their 
numbers by distributing money on the road. 

meen ot continued till evening came on, marching towards the pro- 

estion, but unfavourable intelligence that he received that 
night led im once more to change his intentions. He then resolved to 
return to Trilessié, in order to be nearer to the society of Sclavonians, and, 
if seenile to effect a junction with them. Thus, also, additional time was 
given for efficacious measures being taken at head-quarters to oppose him, 
and he had scarcely travelled a few hours than he found the road occu- 
—_ between the villages of Oustinovka and. Korolevka, by. a superior 

ree, which invested him on all sides. 

This force was under’ the immediate command of Lieutenant-General 
Roth, to: whom Prince:Clotcherbatof had. intrusted the care of su pressing 
fe ys On: torriirctpre dmb! 15th, after having sent off, at mid- 


— four light field-pieces towards 
Te Toéskof int onder in order to cut off their wre he despatched Major- 
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General iar, with three equadrons'6f hussats and two fieldspicees in 
i éls, while he himself moved inthe direction of Fastof with 


the’ 
‘and ‘six field-pieces, to ent off every chance‘oft aT 

Fr yoton the head ‘of ‘the central divisioh, met) the rebels upon the 
s of Oustinovka, and summoried them to’surrender. | Alb of 

ye were vain, for the other divisions were approaching. » The character 
ouravief did not belie itself at this critical moment.’ He saw that 

4 jitist fall, and he prepared to die like ‘a°soldier. Having formed six 
mipanies into a square, he commanded them to advance upon the guns 
trove against them, without firing a musket. It is possible that he 
ve entertained hopes that the artillery would not fire, but would 

ather be inclined to join the rebels, However that may be, the com- 
ot obeyed his command, but, met by a heavy discharge of grape, they 
came bewildered, confused, and broken. Mouravief, struck by one of 
the ‘shot, fell, but got up again and continued the fight.’ The hussars 
then charged the rebels. Mouravief received a sabre cut on the head, 
and the square was broken. No longer capable of holding himself up, 
‘the intrepid chief still sought to rally his followers; but the latter, now 
$0 painfully undeceived, threw down their arms, implored for mercy, and 
delivered up their commander, bathed in blood, with their own hore 
Bestoujef- Rumine was also made prisoner. Hippolyte Mouravief-A postol 
‘was killed in the action; his brother Mathieu, with second Captain 
‘Bolovief, and Lieutenants Kouzmine, Chtchipilla, Bistritchy, and Masa- 
‘leyski, were also made prisoners. Kouzmine destroyed himself the same 
‘day. Soukhinof, another lieutenant, succeeded in making his escape, and 
‘Pot across the frontier, but he was arrested at Kichenef, and delivered up 

y the Moldavians, who had nothing to refuse to a too-powerful neigh- 
bour. There were neither wounded nor killed on the part of the imperial 
‘troops ; the rebels had not pulled a trigger, they had advanced like doomed 
‘men against the guns, had offered no resistance, and were all made pri- 
‘oners to the number of seven hundred. 

The state of Mouravief’s wounds did not allow of his being immediate] 
removed to St. Petersburg, a distance of 330 leagues from Vassilkof ; but 
Mathieu was at once put on a sledge, and conveyed to the capital under a 
good escort. The emperor subjected him to a personal interrogatory, 
after which he allowed him to write to his father in his own cabinet. 

Pestel, Serge Mouravief Apostol and Bestoujef Rumine, ‘ultimately 
‘mounted the scaffold in company with the arch conspirators of the north, 

Conrad Ryléif, and Peter Kakhofski. It was on this melancholy occasion ' 
that the cord slipped over the hoods of three of the sufferers, nie Mou- 
tavief, and Bestoujef, and precipitated them into a deep hole beneath the 
‘scaffold. Although sadly bruised and hurt, they had once more to walk 
back and to resume their places, and it was on this occasion that Ryleéif 
is reported to have said, “Shall it then be said that nothing succeeds 
with me, not even death!” While Mouravief is said on his part'to have 
exclaimed, “Cursed country, where they neither know how to conspire, 
‘Bor to judge, nor to hang.” Bestoujeof was so much hurt by his fall, 
that he had to be carried up to the gibbet. The knot was once more tied 
round their necks, and this time it did not let its victims go. 

Thus the unfortunate Mouravief Apvstel lost three sons at nearly the 
same fatal moment, and there only remained for him, as he has himself 
— it in a poetical effusion of his grief, to hide his head under their 

es. 
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A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


No. IX. 
Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, CONTINUED AND CONCLUDED. 


TxovuaGs I had occasional interviews with Shelley after this commence- 
ment of our acquaintance, his wandering life prevented my seeing much 
of him until the year 1817, when I gladly ted an invitation to pass 
a few days with him at Marlow, in Bahiaghsinshind where he was 
settled. Since his first arrival in London, his circumstances had materially 
altered. He was now united to his second wife, whose talents justified 
her illustrious descent as the daughter of Godwin and Mary Wolstencroft ; 
while her virtues and her amiability, blessing their union with a domestic 
ms te which suffered no intermission up to the moment of her hus- 

’s death, infused a reconciling sweetaess into the previously bitter 
cup of his life. At one time he Thad been reduced to such extremity of 
destitution as to be in danger of actual starvation; but, by consenting to 
cut off a portion of the entail on the estate to which he was entitled, he 
secured for himself an income of a thousand a year, which would have 
been more than competent, had his all-loving heart and ever-open hand 
allowed him to limit his charities. Denying himself all luxuries, and 
scarcely ever tasting any other food than bread, vegetables, and water, 
this good Samaritan wandered to the various prisons for debtors, and to 
the obscure haunts of poverty, to seek deserving objects for the exercise 
of his unwearied and lavish ™ endl 


In Misery’s darkest caverns known, 
His ready help was ever nigh, 

Where helpless Anguish pour'd the groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die. 


Captain Medwin has related an affecting instance of his youthful gene- 
rosity, in pawning his beautiful solar microscope to raise five pounds for 
the relief of a poor old man ; but the time had now arrived when, for the 
ak be of his unbounded benevolence, the strictest economising of his 
iberal income proved insufficient, and he had recourse to the ruinous ex- 
arene of raising money upon post obits. I can speak with certainty to 

is having bestowed upwards of five thousand pounds on eminent and 
deserving men of letters, gracing his munificence by the delicacy and 
tact with which he conferred it. And this large sum was exclusive of 
innumerable smaller donations to less distinguished writers, and of his 
regular alms to miscellaneous claimants and established pensioners. He 
loved to recount the rich legacies bequeathed to Cicero and to Pliny the 
Younger, by strangers whom their writings had delighted or instructed, 





Nors.—In our last “Graybeard’s Gossip” the papers entitled “Shelley at Ox- 
ford,” inserted in this Magazine several years ago, were erroneously attributed to 
Captain Medwin. They were written by Mr. Hogg. 
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evidencing a prevailing li taste among the ancients much more 
Iiberal than our own ; but, he edihehonaabels haeienahaias 
viving the parties whom he wished to benefit, and still less certain that 
could afford to wait, it was much better that such intentions 
be carried into immediate execution. “ Solas quas dederis semper 
is opes,” what you have given away is the only wealth you will 
keep, seemed to be the motto of his life. No wonder that among 
such a nation of Mammonites as the English, a man so utterly self-deny- 
ing and unworldly should be viewed as a sort of lusus nature. No won- 
der that rich curmudgeons maligned him, for there was a daily beauty in 
his life that made theirs ugly. No wonder that the writer of this record, 
educated in the sordid school of mercantile life, could hardly trust the 


rf 


if 


the austerest anchorite, denying himself all the luxuries appropriate to 
his birth and station, that he might appropriate his savings to the relief 
of his fellow creatures ; and silently showing, for he never made a pro- 
clamation of his bounties, that, despising riches on his own account, he 
only valued them so far as they enabled him to minister to the relief of 
For several years —_ had scrupulously refrained from the use of 
animal food, not upon the Pythagorean or Brahminical doctrine that such 
a diet necessitates a wanton, and, therefore, a cruel, destruction of God's 
creatures, but from an impression that to kill the native ‘burghers of the 
wood,” or tenants of the flood and sky, that we may chew their flesh and 
drink their blood, tends to fiercen ‘od animalise both the slaughterer and 
devourer. This morbid sensibility, and the mistaken conclusion to which 
it led, did not permanently condemn him to an ascetical Lent ; but he was 
ever jealous of his body, ever anxious to preserve the supremacy of his 
mind, ever solicitous to keep the temple pure, and holy, and undefiled by 
any taint of grossness that might debase the soul enshrined within it. 
Zealously devout and loyal was the worship that he tendered to the majesty 
of intellect. 
Though the least effeminate of men, so far as personal and moral 
were concerned, the mind of Shelley was essentially feminine, 
some would say fastidious in its delicacy ; an innate purity which not even 
the licence of college habits and society could corrupt. A fellow collegian 
thus writes of him: “ Shelley was actually offended, and, indeed, more 
indignant than would appear to be consistent with the singular mildness 
of his nature, at a coarse and awkward jest, especially if it were immodest 
or uncleanly ; in the latter case his anger was unbounded, and his uneasi- 
ness pre-eminent.”* 
sei one of our rambles in the noble woods near Marlow, we en- 
countered two boys driving a squirrel from bough to bough by pelting it 
with stones. My companion, who was remarkably fond of children, 
how his affectionate heart must have been lacerated by the forcible 
tion of his own), and who could not bear to see any sentient 
creature ill-used, reasoned so mildly with the urchins on their cruelty 
that they threw down their missiles and slunk away. On my ; 
@ hope that they would not soon forget a lesson so lovingiy hea teak 
his head, observing that before they got home they would probably en- 


* New Monthly Magazine, vol, xxxv., p. 73. 
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200 A, Gruybegril’s Gossip abiutshis Literary Acquaintance. 
aha, adeno eek 
et t 1 
heéongratalated shimieelf: that:he: had. never been one of those amatent 
found apleasure in’ wantonly: ‘slaying ‘any ‘of dis 
animal va The:plrase sounded somewhat strange! to me, but’ T 
foimd that: he had ssremag Sace it-in that fine invoeation commence: 
inj hisspoem! of -* Alisstor,” shows how completely he fraternised 
ad bluo» "Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood ! 
es am "Tf our great mother have imbued my soul’ 
‘With aught of natural piety to feel“ 
Your love, and recompense the boon with mine :— 
lf dewy morn, and odorous noon and even, 
With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 
And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness. ;— 
If spring’s voluptuous pantings when she breathes 
Her first sweet ay have been dear to me ; 
If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these'my kindred ;— then forgive 


This boast, beloved brethren, and withdraw 
No portion of your wonted favour now. 


i 


Never, never, shall I forget my last wandering with the poet, as we 
stretched far away from the haunts of men, beneath the high over- 
arching boughs which, forming around us a Gothic temple, with inter- 
minable cloisters still opening as we advanced, seemed to inspire him 
with the love and the worship of nature, and to suggest a fuller disclosure 
of his religious views than he had hitherto im to me. Becoming 
gradually excited as he gave vent to his sentiments, his eyes kindled, he 
strode forward more rapidly, swinging his arms to and fro, and spoke 
with a vehemence and a rapidity which rendered it difficult to collect his 
opinions on particular points, though I have a clear recollection of their 
general tendency. However absurd and untenable may be the theory of 
atheism, he held it to be preferable to that nominal theism, which in fact 
is’ real demonism, being a deification of man's worst passions, and the 
transfer to an imagined fiend of that worship. which belongs to an all- 

o loving God. He quoted Plutarch’s averment that even atheism is more 
reverent than superstition, inasmuch as it was better to deny the exist- 
ence of Saturn as king of heaven, than to admit that fact, maintaining, 
at the same time, that he was such a monster of unnatural cruelty as to 
devourhis own children as soon as they were born; and in confirmation of 
the’ same view he quoted a from Lord Bacon, asserting the 
superiority of reason and natural religion over perverted religion. Any 
attempt at an impersonation of the Deity,or any conception of Him other- 
wisé ‘than’ as ‘the pervading spirit of the whole ‘illimitable universe, he 
held to be uous ; for the finite cannot grasp the infinite. Per- 

haps he might not’ have objected to Coleridge’s grand definition of the 

Creator, a8 a circle whose centre is nowhere, and whose circumference is 

ee “Without asserting the ‘absolute perfectability of human 
nature; he“ had a confident belief in ‘its almost limitless improveability ; 





especially as he was persuaded that evil, an accident, and not an inherent 
part of oursystem, might be’so materially diminished as to give an incal-" 
culable increase to the sum of human happifiéss:' All the present evils of 








; tb those! erroneond:wiews of selagiotw in:which had 
countless .wars, the) national! rhatreds; | the, innumerable 
d. private miseries that, ty: @ rivolting |reodrd of; suffert 
jng ‘end,,crime., ./ Every mational ereed: (and form’ of) i i the 
yorld began; had. successively died! away and beet’ superseded; | expes 
rignge of the past. justifies, the, samie. ‘anticipation: for ithe » future }. thé 
fonds, and} schisms, and separations in our\own established faith are! the 
rents and cracks that predict the approaching downfall’ of-the temple: 
Now, if mankind, abandoning all those evanescent, systems, could be 
brought universally to adopt, that religion of Nature, which, finding its 
heavenly revelation in man’s own heart, teaches him that’ the best way to 
testi his love of the Creator is to love all that he has created ;—that 
religion, whose three-leaved Bible is the earth, and sea, and sky—eternal 
and immutable Scriptures, written by God himself, which all may read 
' and none can interpolate, there would be a total cessation of the odium 
theologicum which has been such a firebrand to the world, the human 
race, unchecked in its progress of improvement, would be gradually up- 
lifted into a higher state, and all created beings, living together in har- 
mony as one family, would worship their common Father in the undivided 
faith of brotherly love and the gratitude of peaceful happiness. 

Utopian dreams, perchance, visionary yearnings, too great and glorious 
ever to receive their consummation upon earth; but who shall describe 
the profound emotion with which I listened to them? As we wandered 
alone through the vast natural cathedral of the woods, our feet fallin 
inaudibly upon the turf, so that all around was hushed, as if the eart 
itself were listening to the rapt enthusiast’s voice, while through the 
leafy openings overhead the blue sky seemed to smile benignly down 
upon him, who can wonder, although I was so many years older, that a 
solemn reverence began to mingle with my admiration of the singular 
youth by my side? When I gazed upon his beaming countenance, and 
saw his fragile frame excited by his theme until his bosom appeared. to 
be “heaving beneath incumbent deity ;” when I recalled his exquisite 
genius, his intellectual illumination, his exuberant philanthropy, his total 
renunciation of self, the courage and deur of his soul, combined with 
a feminine delicacy and purity, eohien almost angelic amenity and, 
sweetness, I could almost fancy that 1 had been listening to o spirit 
from some higher sphere, who had descended upon earth to ineuleate 
a self-realising confidence in the lofty destinies of mankind, and to teach 
us how we might accelerate the advent of a new. golden age ‘| when all 
the different creeds and systems of the world would. be, amalgarhated: 
into one,—and liberated man would bow before the throne of his, own 
aweless soul, or of the power unknown.” io I 

‘Declining health, disgust at the forcible abstraction. of his children;- 
and at the social ostracism to which he was condemned, by the bigotry 
end prejudices of his countrymen, determined him to seek a milder climate 
and. a less intolerant people; and.on the 12th of March, 1818, Shelley 
quitted England, never to return! . In the first anguish of his heart, ; 
which was full of burning love for his children, and/in/his indignant 
resentment of the decree which tore them from) his embraces, he had 
written a curse addressed to, the, Lord Chancellor, but, it will| be geen by 
the following extracts that, maddened as he was, he could not wind up 
& malediction without a blessing :— 
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: thee love, 
Leachee bre peente need om. 
B feelings thou could’st never prove, 
By griefs which thy stern nature never cross’d : 
By those unpractised accents of young 
Which he who is a father thought to e 


To gentlest lore, such as the wisest teach :— 
strike the lyre of mind! O grief and shame! 


By all the happy see in children’s 

That undevelop’d flower of budding years, 
Sweetness and sadness interwoven bork, 

Source of the sweetest hopes and saddest fears ; 


I curse thee, though I hate thee not; O slave! 

If thou could’st quench the earth-consuming hell 
Of which thou art a demon, on thy grave 

This curse should be a blessing.—Fare thee well! 


In the nominal criticisms upon Shelley’s works, which were neither 
more nor less than personal attacks embittered by the fiercest political 
and religious rancour, no taunt had been spared that could wound, no 
calumny that could vilify him. Mark the contrast between these un- 
Christian believers and the Christian unbeliever whom they so bitterly 


maligned. 


































LINES TO A CRITIC. 


Honey from silk-worms who can gather, 
Or silk from the yellow bee? 

The grass may grow in winter weather 
As soon as hate in me. 


Hate men who cant, and men who pray, 
And men who rail like thee ; 

An equal passion to repay 
They are not coy like me. 


A ion like the one I prove 
ames divided be, 

I hate thy want of truth and love, 
How can I then hate thee ? 


In the preface to “The Revolt of Islam,” Shelley says, alluding to 
these critical invectives, ‘‘ I shall endeavour to extract from the midst of 
insult, and contempt, and maledictions, those admonitions which ma 
tend to correct whatever imperfections my censurers may discover ;” an 
in the same gentle and philosophic spirit he penned the following : 


LINES TO A REVIEWER. 


Alas! good friend, what profit can you see 

In hating such a hateless thing as me ? 

There is no sport in hate when all the rage 

Is on one side. In vain would you assuage 
Your frowns upon an unresisting smile, 

In which not e’en contempt lurks to ile 
Your heart by some faint sympathy of hate.— 
Ah! conquer what you cannot satiate! 


ing the poet's residence in Italy, I co with him regu- 
larly on the subject of his poems, generally to make the same unfavour- 
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dble report as to their sale, and often to receive the same reply, that 
since he found the public refused to sympathise with his effusions, he 
should cease to emit them; but the injustice of the outer world had 
turned his thoughts inwards ; he found in the muse both a recipient for 
his blighted affections, and a vent for his aspiring bopes ; and he wrote 

in spite of and in defiance of abuse. mbering his 
schoolboy’s vow, he determined to fulfil his mission. I had frankly con- 
fessed my opinion that his writings, too subtle and mystical, and even too 
ve, for the public taste, would have a better chance of success if 

exhibited a greater variety of human character, and a more in- 

ible object. Mrs. Shelley sey® ‘More popular poets clothe the 
ideal with familiar and sensible imagery. Shelley loved to idealise the 
real, to gift the mechanism of the material universe with a soul and a 
yoice, and to bestow such also on the most delicate and abstract emotions 
and thoughts of the mind.”* When this is extended to a long and not 
very intelligible allegory, the writer must content himself with an 
“audience fit, though few.” Confessing his preference of idealism to 
reality, Shelley says in one of his letters, ‘The ‘ Epipsychidion’ is a 
mystery : as to flesh and blood, you know that I do not deal in those 
articles ; you might as well go to a gin-shop for a leg of mutton as ex- 
pect any thing human or earthly from me.” 

The “ C&dipus Tyrannus ; or, Swellfoot the Tyrant,” was transmitted 
tome in manuscript, with a request that I would get it anonymousl 
published. Though. I thought it unworthy of Shelley’s genius, which 
was little adapted to satire, and still less to political pleasantry, I com- 
plied with his request, little suspecting the dilemma in which it would 
involve me. Scarcely had it appeared in the bookseller’s window, when 
a burly alderman called upon me on the part of “The Society for the 
nit be p of Vice,” to demand the name of the author, in order that he 

ight be 
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uted for a seditious and disloyal libel. On my denying 
its liability to this accusation, and refusing to disclose the writer’s name, 
I was angrily apprised that unless I consented to give up the whole im- 
_ to the Society, an action would instantly be commenced agai 
publisher, who stood by the side of the alderman, in deep tribulation 
of spirit. To save an innocent man from fine and imprisonment, and the 
chance of ultimate ruin, I submitted to this insolent dictation of the 
Society, and made a holocaust of ‘Swellfoot the Tyrant,” at their In- 
quisition Office, in Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
By the following extract from “ Stanzas written in Dejection near 
es,” it would seem as if the poet had a secret presentiment of his 
own death. 
Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care ’ 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 
Till death, like sleep, might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 





* Poetical Works, p. 127. ¢ Essays and Letters, vol. ii, p. 333. 
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Alas ! the coming t had indeed cast its shadow before. The fatal 
wes tial to mé by the following letter from a mutual 
friend, then residing in Italy. — | 


gv 507 3 5 « Pisa, July 25, 1822, 


vt i 3a zed Anispool tiuol! 

» Oy that tl Hoe RATS. Che see calpeniy intaets bas befall 
“ogra rat broken. to you by, report, o ise I shall come 

ou with a most h age ; but Selle my divine-minded 

s7your friend—the friend of the universe—he perished at sea! 

was 1n.a boat, with his friend Captain Williams, going from Leghorn 

to Lerici, when a storm arose, and it is as ip the boat. must have 

foundered, * * * * God bless him! I cannot help thinking of 

him as if he were still alive, so unearthly he always. appeared to me, and 

so seraphical a thing of the elements ; and this is what all his friends say, 

But what we all feel, your own heart will tell you. * * * * Our 

dear friend was'passionately fond of the sea, and has been heard to say 
he should like it to be his death-bed.” 

And in a subsequent letter from Albaro, near Genoa, the same 
wrote to me, “Iam sure you will think the maxim of ‘ Better late than 
never’ a very good one, when you see the enclosed lock of hair. You will 
know whose it is. I cannot bear, yet, to put his name down upon paper 
more than | can help ; and this is my best excuse for not having written 
sooner, With regard to himself, who left me so far behind in this as well 
as in other qualities, I am confident he must have written to you on the 
subject to which you refer. I have a strong recollection that he men- 
tioned it tome. I know that you were one of the-last persons he spoke 
of, and in a way full of kindness and acknowledgment.” 

And now, methinks, the subject of this brief memoir might well be left 
to the operation of that charitable dictum which teaches us to say nothing 
unkind cf the dead ; but as some readers may still blame him, however 
sincere may have been his own convictions, for promulgating them, I will 
rest his defence on the following liberal passage from Lord Brougham’s 
“ Life of Hume.” “It may be a question whether his duty required 
him to make public the results of his speculations, when these tended to 
unsettle established faith, and might destroy one system of belief, with- 
out putting another in its place. Yet, if we suppose him to have been 
siticerely convinced that men were living in error and in darkness, ‘it is 
not very easy to deny even the duty of endeavouring to enlighten them, 
and to reclaim.” 

* Much as Shelley was maligned by strangers, none of those who knew 
him personally have ever spoken of him except in terms of unbounded 
admiration and affection. Perhaps no one formed a juster estimate of his 
_ character, and no one was more competent’ to judge, than Lord Byron, 
who thus describes him: “He was the most gentle, most amiable, and 
least worldly-minded person I ever met; full of delicacy, disinterested 
beyond all other men, and possessing a degree of genius, joined to sim- 
plicity, as rare as it is admirable. He had formed to himself a beau ideal 
of all that is fine, high-minded, and noble ; and he acted up to this ideal, 
even to the very letter. He had a most brilliant imagination, but a total 
want of worldly wisdom.” 
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Ir will be seen tet +4 a ae but a perfec song ond a nce, 
a valued correspondent f to the New Monthly Magazine, at the v 
time! that Captain Medwin was éeei ns hs Fra mprehensive ‘me ake 

agh the press, been preparing an able and eloquent vinidicntiod of the 
“which will not, it is to ‘be hoped,” be’ lost ‘upon forme nera- 
.'” The’ ties of literature and humanity, which, during ‘the ‘fe 
wieteor-like and palmy days of the poet, knit together certain choi 
and’ congenial spirits, were singularly strong. The extent to which 
inutual ‘aid and assistance was carried, can scarcely be imagined.’ Our 
#Graybeard” tells us he can speak with certainty to Shelley having 
bestowed ‘upwards of five thousand pounds on eminent and deservin 
mien of letters, gracing his munificence by the deli and tact wi 
which he conferred it. Through an application from the same quarter, 
tain Medwin says, Horace Smith advanced as much as 1400I. to 
‘Hunt and his family, to enable them to leave this country upon 
the occasion of the celebrated combination in Italy. 
~* Of Horace Smith,” says Captain Medwin, “I have often heard Shelley 
speak in terms of unqualified regard and attachment ; indeed we have but to 
refer to his letters and lines addressed to Mr. Gisborne, as a proof how much 
he esteemed his friendslip—shown to Shelley on all occasions, in kind offices, 
not less than in the liberal assistance he never refused him in his pecuniary 
distresses and straits, brought about, not by his own extravagance, for no man 
was more economical in his domestic arrangements, or more moderate in his 
expenses ; but by his excessive generosity, a generosity'to imprudence—a 
reckless expenditure of his income for others, as lamented by Mrs. Shelley in 
the strongest terms.” : 
*, These are delicate subjects to allude to; but it is impossible to pass 
them over in silence, when they are so illustrative of good, in the character 
of one, at least, whom the world united to condemn, and they also serve 
by. contrast to set an example to other generations. According to 
Captain Medwin, Sir John Cam Hobhouse was the only one of the 
Anglo-Italian phalanx, whose habits of prudence enabled him to keep the 
more generous impulses of his nature in due subjection. ‘“ A cold, uncon- 
nial, mathematical man, like Hobhouse,” says Medwin, “could have little 
in common with Byron ;” or, indeed, we might add, with any of the coterie, 
with whom his wish, in his own and the world’s despite, to be considered 
a poet, led him to associate. Byron, the same vo wa tells us, styled 
the volume of poems published by Hobhouse, at Cambridge, a “ Miss-sell- 
any ;” for it fell dead from the press. 

The “Gossip” of our contributor, and the appearance of this opportune 
work, render it an unneces task to enter, at the present moment, upon 
the character and merits of decidedly one of the most remarkable .men 
of his time—a man within whom burnt an intellectual lamp, the fuel, for 
which appeared to be supplied from heavenly stores. He was, indeed, in 
every thing—in frame, in habits of life, in thought, and. in; intellect+— 
more of another world than of this. No wonder then that he was not only 
misunderstood, but that he was misrepresented and persecuted!, . The 
most salient points of this remarkable character are as happily as they 








< The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas Medwin. In 2 vols. T.C. 
ewby. 
t “Graybeard’s Gossip,”—October and November. 
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are concisely embodied in a few lines by the German poet Herwegh, 
which have rendered into English by Captain Medwin : 
With y of thought, intensely striving 
To work out God, his God was doubly dear : 
A faith more firm had never poet here, 
A brighter po ae bliss immortal giving : 
With all his throbbing for his kind, 
Hope steer’d his course thro’ the world’s stormy wave 
If anger moved, but ruffled his calm mind, 
A hatred of the tyrant and the slave. 
In form of man a subtle elfin sprite— 
From Nature’s altar pure, a hallow’d fire— 
A mark for every canting hypocrite— 
Yearning for Heaven with all his soul's desire— 
Cursed by his father—a fond wife's delight— 
Starlike in a wild ocean to expire! 


There is no fact more certain, notwithstanding the intellectual emancipa- 
tion of a few, and the pride of knowledge of others, that we still live in 
the gloom of the dark ages; that there still exist many who would per- 
secute, excommunicate, and destroy for faith’s sake, and that a genius 
like Shelley's only swept away a few of those time-honoured cobwebs 
which will, for ages yet o’ercanopy the temple of the human mind. But 
it is not on this account that the great battle should not be persevered 
in. The number of those who will learn that knowledge is not only 
power, but is also truth, and virtue, and goodness, must inevitably increase 
with the progress of time. Persecution upon matters of principle will 
rape. diminish ; and that which Channing has designated as 
“‘the most lamentable and yet incomparably the most common scepticism 
on earth—a scepticism as to the greatness, powers, and high destinies of 
human nature,” will ultimately disappear before the united light of reason 
and revelation. 

Twenty-four years have elapsed since Shelley was withdrawn from the 
world, and with the exception of the “ Notes,” appended to the last 
edition of his works, and which relate rather to the origin and history of 
those works, than to the poet himself; with the exception also of the 
letters collected and published by Mrs. Shelley, of “ Shelley at Oxford,” 
and of a few other scattered and incomplete notices in periodical publica- 
tions ; no attempt has hitherto been made to somite ta difficult and 
delicate task of, writing a faithful history of the poet, or of judging 
thoroughly and Ts ym his character and writings. 

The article which ap in the Quarterly Review of 1818, which 
deprived the poet, according to his own statement, of all save three or 
four friends, which caused him to be upheld as a scoffer and an atheist, 
which made him not only the object of universal dread, but the actual 
victim of a murderous attack, appears also to have so affected his friends 
as to have kept them aloof from such an unenviable task. Leigh Hunt, 
who has been pointed out by Mrs. Shelley as “the person best calculated 
for such an undertaking,’ never got beyond a sketch or two. Mrs. 
wr dl herself wll Shas “this was not the time to tell the truth.” 

a biography, as is now presented to us by Captain wid, 
who was peronaly mor intimate with the akg any of his 
contemporaries ; whose own high attainments in every way ee him 
for the task, and who has set ee ees and as he himself 
says, “with no indecorous haste,” is a val addition to the literature 
of the country. 
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FISHER’S ANNUALS:* 


How many bright eyes will glisten on first turning over the of 
these favourites the season ? They come like old fireside-friends, in all 
the outward splendour of blue and gold, and red and gold—and the in- 
ternal zest of poetry and of - What can be more graceful or 
more attractive than the p of the “Duke of ages Three 


Sons?” What prettier Maclise’s “ Elizabeth Jane?” or, what 
more exquisite than Miss Fanny Corbeaux’s ‘‘ Early Lessons?” Ed- 
ward Corbould’s “‘ M A ye | Sisters,” and the same artist’s 
“Love,” and “ Love Letter,” will also be admired by all. We could 
po Perea to say as much of Mr. J. R. Herbert’s peculiar style 
and subjects. J.J. Penstone’s ‘‘ Lady of the Court of Louis XV.” is 
alight, airy, beautiful thing. And to those who love landscapes and 
historical pieces (and who do not?) there are views on the Rhine and in 
the Pyrenees; exteriors and interiors in China, Paris, and Fontainebleau; 
a few fine Gothic structures, and two or three of Cattermole’s illustrations 
of the Parliamentary wars. 

It was impossible but that, under the experienced superintendence of 
og Norton, these rich ne ae works of art should be spoken of 

in appropriate metre and language. True, that the genius of 

is often circumscribed by the nature of the subject, but Z trium pe 
~ ed ang wg facility and success than Mrs. Norton herself. 

e regret that her prett ms are too long for quotation. 
Monckton Mulnes’s notion tj" ' . 


A mass enormous of monotonous life ! 
Teaching how weak is mere maternal power, 
To roll the world towards its heavenly goal, 


is a bold and just conception. Andersen’s idea of the soldier whose duty 
compels him to shoot his friend, is still more striking, but our quotation 
hall be from the German of Von Chamisso. 


Three swans fly away on the wings of the wind, 
O’er the bleak brown moor his grave to find. 
They lit down by the grave of the slain young man ; 
At his head—at his feet—at his side—a swan 

At his head, the sister—his feet, the Bride ; 

And his gray-haired Mother at his side. 

“Oh! no! for we are bereaved all three! 

Who sighs—who weeps—who mourns with me ?” 
And the sun, in the bright sky, heard and bow’d, 
“I will mourn with you, in a heavy cloud. 

I will mourn nine days in my cloudy veil, 

On the tenth my light shall still be pale.” 

Three weeks the Bride her weeds did wear,— 
The sister mourn’d two years, and one year ; 

But the Mother wept for her slaughter’d Son, 
Till with breath and tears and life she had done. 





® Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1848. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. The 
Juvenile Scrap-Book, a gage d'amour for the Young. By the Author of the “ Wo- 
men of England.” ‘The Inundation ; or, Peace and Pardon. A Christmas Story. 


By Mrs, Gore. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Fisher, Son, and 
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Dufferin has:contributed some verses on the pretty daughter of 
oi Wien tanadtinana on ies her pdidgiedens:veies unlice 
as is most probably the case, the lines ‘‘ Toasts” are derived from the 


same source. 

“The Heiress,” by J, Hayter, a perfect of its kind, introduces the 
Soeunile Scrap Book which this ear idiagh ont -eivile its predecessors, in 
‘the beauty and variety of its illustrations. This little visitant of the 
winter's fire-side wears the impress—as its able editress, Mrs. Ellis, wishes 
that it should do—of a spirit of hope and trust, of cheerfulness, content- 
ment, and good-will, ad ws earnestly wish it success and general ac- 


iF to be first in the field is to win the victory, Mrs. Gore reigns chieftain of 
Christmas stories! But, alas for the uncertainty of literary contests ! enemies 
ready to struggle for supremacy on the same ink-stained plain are already 
in the distance; nay, we see their quill-feathers proudly nodding to the 

e! If there should not be laurels for all, it is pleasant to think that 
there will at least be no mourning weeds to wear. . Gore has chosen a 
pleasant theme for her new Christmas story, “ The Inundation,” and has 
also placed it in appropriate and pleasant land. Mark Egley, the young en- 

ineer from London, could not, after delivering a brother’s letter, be better 
introduced to the wildest scenery of Cumbria than by Priscilla Atfield~a 
flower of her own native lake and mountain growth. The fracture of a 
kid’s leg, by the household dog, while the young lovers are out upon one 
of their earliest rambles, is but a very slight incident, scarcely, one would 
think, worthy of George Cruikshank’s pencil, but it introduces us to two 
important personages, a wronged uncle in the person of the lighthouse- 
keeper, and a soothsaying lame Moggy, a tenant of that pretty cove, the 
habitations of which were as exactly adapted to their inhabitants as an 
oyster-shell to the oyster! 

Mark Egley had brought to old Atfield and his fair daughter the news 
of young Atfield’s proximate wedding and intended visit to his father- 
land. In order to do honour to the young couple, and to the great sur- 
one of all Duddonstone, the old farmer sets to work to build a new 

ouse in Dudbourne Dale. The season was unfavourable, but the house 
had to be ready for Christmas, and the old man’s resolution and assiduity 
triumphed over all difficulties. But as the house—“ the royil palice,” as 
the Duddonstonians called it—progressed, so the Dudbourne continued 
to swell, and the tides were getting higher and higher. The first result 
(and one that is also illustrated by our friend Cruikshank) is Jem’s losing 
a letter from London, in attempting to ford the swollen bourne. Houses 
were next swept away, old Atfield’s house is surrounded, and there is no 
safety but in scaling the cliffs! Francis, the lighthouse man, and the 
wronged brother, comes to the rescue, and saves both father and daughter 
in return for Priscilla’s former kind treatment of his dumb favourite. 
Reconciliation between brothers and happy marriages follow, and Christ- 
mas is made sacred to pardon and peace. Great simplicity characterises 
this little story, but it is a simplicity that adorns and points a moral. 
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© Saturday, March 27.—Tue bugle awoke us all up some time before 
light, so that coffee was prepared, the beds, &c., packed up, and every 
“body started with the first appearance of dawn. The morning air was 
X hoon and refreshing, that Mr. Freeman and I walked five miles through 
“the forest to the village of Atocoon, in the outskirts of which there are 
“numberless dragon-trees. Having got into our hammocks, we rattled 
“along six miles more to the village of Eaire, where we had expected to 
“br t, but, on our arrival, found, much to my disappointment, for my 
“walk had given me a ravenous appetite, that the governor had proceeded 
“to Aseboo ; there was nothing for it but to push’ on, hungry as I was ; 
“however, I could not help noticing a pretty little fetish house, with win- 
“dows of coloured glass, just outside Eaire. 
“The five miles to Aseboo seemed very long, and when we got settled 
“in our usual station, the market-place, we had to wait nearly two hours 
for breakfast, the men who carried the canteens having stopped some time 
at Eaire. 
~ Immediately after breakfast, we completed our last stage for the day, 
six miles to k ah, where we arrived between twelve and one o'clock. 
having travelled upwards of twenty miles, with the exception of the small 
cultivated spots round the villages, through a dense forest, the scenery 
of which is rendered very beautiful by the great variety of foliage, from 
the light and elegant leaves of the acacia to the dark sombre masses of 
the adoom and other trees. 

Our quarters here resemble those at Alladah, with the addition of in- 
numerable wasps’ nests in the roof, and the appearance of the slender- 
waisted gentry by no means add to our comfort. The head man has sent 
us a plentiful supply of water, which enabled us to enjoy the great luxury 
of a good bath. Tn the evening we tock a survey of the kroom, the 
various enclosures of which are concealed by ‘‘ bush.” The adoom-tree, 
or African oak, as it is erroneously called, is plentiful ; and the naked 
branches of the monkey-bread tree, with its curious pendant fruit, look 
strangely amid the luxuriant foliage that meets the eye on all sides. 

Sunda , March 28.—We were up again, and off at daylight this 
morning, and as we had to pass over several miles of bad road, called the 
marsh, for which the hammock-men had made preparations by taking off 
the covers of the hammocks, Mr. Freeman and I determined to walk ; 
a mile through some extensive plantations when Yi us into the forest, and 
we soon perceived a t change ; for, ins of the smooth, red-sand 
covered path we had hitherto travelled, we found ourselves walking over 
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an irregular road of hardened mud ; the long-continued fine weather had 
dried it pocwnaly 2 that it was not so bad as we had been led to expect, 
but I can imagine that in wet weather it must be almost, if not 
totally, impassable, and must then well merit its appellation, the marsh, 
Monkeys abounded, and we could see them and hear them in all 
directions. 

After two hours and a half’s steady walking, we reached firm ground 

in, and I would have got into my hammock, for I was somewhat 
fatigued, but that I saw a group of fine cotton-trees a short distance 
ahead, and my rience of the country enabling me to judge that they 
stood in the market-place of a village; a small bit of pride (the more 
fool 1) made me walk another mile up hill to Earedie ; here I found that the 
ind had gone on to Agreemah, a large kroom three miles distant ; 

t discovering a case of champagne, and having bought a piece of 
cassada for three cowries, and a spiced ball for two cowries more, I sat 
down under an umbrella-tree, and with the assistance of the champagne 
and that best of all sauces, the Spartan sauce, made a most delicious 
breakfast. 

The market-place of Earedie is on the right hand side of the path, 
and the kroom, which is very small, lies at the back, almost totally con- 
cealed from view. 

When we reached Agreemah, we found the market-place, in which, as 
usual, our breakfast-table was spread, close to one of the king’s houses ; 
and shortly after our arrival, a present of water and fowls, with country 
food for our people, was sent us by some of the king’s wives inhabiting it. 
Just as we were preparing to start, a messenger arrived from the king to 
tell us that he was at Caume, and would be delighted to see us. All the 
ceremonies I have already mentioned, as observed in messages to or from 
the king, were observed upon this occasion. 

An hour and a half brought us to Hayah, where we are to pass the 
night. As we were sitting at our wine after dinner, another messenger 
came from the king with a present of liqueurs, in which we drank his 
health, and that of the Queen of England; and all the arrangements for 
our reception to-morrow, and the number of guns for the salute (a point 
upon which they have been very anxious) having been settled, the mes- 
senger returned to Caume. 

Two of the bearers were kicking up a row just now ; but the caboeire’s 
head-servant (old Nowyie) soon settled the matter by tying them up,—to 
teach them a little sense, as he says. Considering all things, the people 
have behaved themselves exceedingly well, probably in a great measure 
induced thereto by the knowledge that any complaint on our parts would 
endanger their heads; the women occasionally have a small oo but 
we soon astonish them by letting at them a queer, grey-headed old 
black, whom we have installed bully-in-chief, and he certainly does his 
work con amore, and puts all to rights in a very short time. Over and 
over again, I have oy most heartily at various little scenes between 
him and the women, who are completely overwhelmed by the torrent of 


abuse that flows from old Mensarika’s thick lips. 

Apropos to laughing,—I have been not a little amused at the very 
serious way in which Richard Lander complains in his narrative of having 
been obliged to laugh with the natives of Africa ; he tells us, that in his 
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younger days he never even smiled for five years, and that afterwards he 


most certainly never laughed without very good cause. My disposition 
is very different ; many a time in my school-boy days has my back suf- 
fered from my inability to resist a laugh, and there kos ever some- 


ing excessively ludicrous to me in the grinning face of a negro. 
Tibeday, March 29. — According it aac we priate at day- 
light, and after travelling for about an hour and a half through an open 
country, which presented several very pretty undulatipg views, and 
abounded with partridges, arrived at a house ihat had been prepared for us 
on the outskirts of Caume. Here we breakfasted and dressed, the governor 
and myself in uniform, and Mr. Freeman in a gown, At ten o'clock we 
were conducted, our band playing and banner flying, a distance of two or 
three hundred yards, to a na tree, under the shade of which our chairs 
were placed, and here we sat down, the governor in the middle, Mr, 
Freeman and myself on each side, and the interpreter on a low stool 
before us. 

Our situation commanded a view of the road leading from the palace, 
and after waiting about twenty minutes, we perceived two men coming 
towards us, the one with a table on his head, the other with a large 
case. The table was placed before us, and glasses, liqueurs, &c., taken 
from the case, placed upon it, in preparation for the ceremonies about to 
take place, for it is an invariable piece of etiquette upon the arrival and 
departure of each set of visitors to drink with them, first giving the 

asses a sharp click together; any inconvenience that might be caused 

y this fashion, in the reception of numerous parties, being guarded 
against by the custom of merely putting the lips to the glass, and givin 
the contents to the attendants, who immediately drink them off and was 
the glasses, so as to be ready for further use. 

While the above arrangements were being made, a procession, with all 
sorts of umbrellas and banners, lpnonadibt us; as it did so, we could 
perceive that the banners were mostly imitations of the union-jack; 
others were white, some bore a distant resemblance to the Spanish and 
Portuguese flag ; one represented, in a rude manner and in profile like 
the Egyptian paintings, a warrior striking down his enemy; and another 
was tattered and pierced with shot-holes; several of the poles were sur- 
mounted by skulls; by the time we had made these observations, two 
caboeires with armed attendants came up, and shaking hands—the shaking 
hands, by the way, always terminates with two loud snaps made by 
bringing the second finger of each person's hand sharply in contact, as in 
snapping the finger and thumb,—welcomed us in the king’s name, to 
which the governor duly replied; and the caboeires having seated them- 
selves on their stools, under the shade of their wide-spreading umbrellas, 
with their followers squatted on each side of them, the drinking business 
was solemnly gone through with. Their band, whose instruments were 
limited to horns made from elephants’ teeth, and gourds covered with a 
pretty net-work, in which a great number of serpents’ bones, beautifully 
white, were worked so as to rattle at every movement, then struck up, 
and uniting their sweet voices to their instruments, gave us @ concert 
that made up in noise what it wanted in melody; while, at the same time, 
the soldiers ran howling about, gesticulating and firing their muskets in 
true negro style, to the evident — of their chiefs, who were both 
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fine men; one of them had a peculiarly stern cast of countenance ; the 
other, on the contrary, looked as amiable as possible. 

Their dress consisted of a kind of loose doublet reaching nearly to the 
knees, with a large cloth wound round the waist, and wn over the 
shoulder in a not ungraceful manner; on the arms they wore a kind of 
silver armlet, reaching from the wrist to within an inch or two of the 


and fastened by clasps of rude workmanship, and each carried a 
native sword in the hand. 

The stool, umbrella, and armlets, are all distinctive marks of the rank 
of caboeire, and no chief ever moves without his stool, by the height of 
which you may tell his rank, for these stools are the Dahoman order of 
the Bath, and are received from the king himself. 

The dress of the soldiery is made up of a doublet, with or without 
sleeves, a cloth round the waist, a cartouche-box, musket, sword, battle- 
axe, &c. The hilt of the sword and the stock of the musket are generally 
strung with cowries, bits of iron, or any thing else that will jingle and 
make a noise. : 

In a few minutes, the caboeires took their departure, and made way for 
the rest of the procession, which took a circuit round us three times, 
yelling and screaming, more to their own gratification than ours. After 
the third circuit, the soldiers first came up, and saluting us with three 
bows, formed right and left, to allow of the advance of about a dozen 
men ; three or four of whom had each a couple of silver horns, about six 
inches high, on his forehead. When within a few paces‘of us, these men 
burst into a not unpleasing air, and, no doubt, chanted our praises and 
welcome, and the irresistible power of the king ; this done, they retired, 
and two caboeires (one, a very old man, dismounting from a small pony) 
came forward, shook hands, had their stools placed, sat down, drank, and 
told us that they were sent by the king to conduct us to his presence. . 

The soldiers then formed a line, and began a discharge of musketoons, 
the butts of which they placed on the ground, and a pretty dust the recoil 
kicked up; one immense fellow, wishing to astonish us and show his 
strength, fired as they fire muskets, and nearly dislocated his shoulder for 
his pains, to the great amusement of the crowd. 

he salute over, we started for the palace, the procession ahead of us; 
and, thinking the distance was short, walked two or three hundred yards, 
but then got into our hammocks, and were carried half a mile through 
the town to a large square before the principal entrance of the palace, 
where the king was waiting to receive us. 

But before being presented, it was necessary to go through the follow- 
ing ceremonies: we were placed, seated in our chairs, under a tree, about 
fifty yards from and facing the entrance (a shed on a large scale), in ~ 
which the king was reclining on a couch, surrounded by his officers, &c., 
and a great number of soldiers squatted on the ground, filled one side of 
the square. The procession that had preceded us and our band, then went 
three times round the square, making obeisance each time they passed 
before the king—the natives falling down, throwing dust over themselves, 
and kissing the ground; after the third round, we were led across the 
square to es king, who stood up, shook hands with us (not omitting the 
final snap), and expressed the highest gratification at seeing his ex- 
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A cloth being then taken off a table, on which were spread various 


liqueurs, wines, &c., wine-glasses were filled with water, and the > 
having p the Queen of England’s health, touched the governor’s 


glass, and k; et giving rise to an amusing scene, for some of 
is attendants immediately spread cloths before the king, so as to conceal 


his face, and the whole assemblage, invoking a blessing, I suppose, raised 
an uproar by shouting and clapping hands. The same thing was re- 
(and also on every future occasion of the king's drinking), when, 
the being refilled with ms he drank akoom, or welcome, to us. 
king is an exceedingly fine man, upwards of six feet high, with 
an agreeable and sensible expression of countenance. His right eye is 
somewhat diseased, and his head shaven with the exception of a small 
piece at the upper and back part. His dress was very simple ; he was 
naked to the waist, round which a large cloth was wound and fell in folds 
to his feet ; the only ornaments he wore were two or three iron and brass 
~~ on the arms, and he, too, held a native sword in his hand. 
Numerous male attendants stood on both sides, and the caboeire,, 
Mowyie* by name, under whose care we were especially placed, remained 
close to him during the whole interview, and was frequently addressed ; a 
part of his female body-guard, among whom one young woman standing 
against a pillar was conspicuous, filled the back of the entrance shed, 
and one very good-looking girl knelt by him holding a small silver basin 
filled with sand into which he very often spat. 

The women of the body-guard are dressed in the same style as the men 
soldiers, with the addition of a short pair of drawers and a small white 
skull cap, having a black alligator worked on each side ; they are armed 
with muskets, swords, battle-axes, &c. 

After a few inquiries as to how the governor had liked the journey 
from the coast, the caboeires were brought up, and presented one after 
another to, and shook hands with, his excellency. The first presented 
was a noble-looking man, the head of the commissariat ; then came the 
prime minister; after him the commander of the troops, and so on to 
the number of thirty ; and we were much struck with the dignified and 
easy manner in aiiiab the principal caboeires came forward and expressed 
their pleasure at seeing the governor. 

During the time thus occupied, a salute had been fired by some cannon 
at a short distance from the palace, and at the conclusion of the presenta- 
tions a messenger brought in two small baskets, each containing pebbles 
that marked the number of guns fired for the queen and the governor. 





* This is a good example of the errors into which people travelling hastily 
through a country, with the language of which they are utterly ignorant, are so 
liable to fall. Since writing the above, I have found out that I have here applied 
’ the name of his office to the individual. The mowyie is the second officer of the 
kingdom, and upon the decease of the king shares with the tamegaw the respon- 
sible duty of appointing which of his sons shall succeed him. 

The tamegaw, or prime minister, ranks immediately after the king, and is the 
only person in his dominions whose head the’king may not take off at his plea- 
sure. He advises with the king upon matters of government. 

The mowyie is the master of ceremonies, and directs and manages all the 
public festivals, &c. He also takes charge of all strangers, black or white, that 
Visit Dahomey. ‘The tamegaw and he are judges in criminal cases, and one or the 


other is almost constantly with the king. 
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~ peorirs tor his excellency ordered the band, who were placed 


us, to play “God save the Queen,” at the same time 
explaining to the king the nature of that air. He seemed much pleased, 
and desired the to play some other tunes, and also examined the 
instruments. Seeing that he liked the bugle, I told the band to play the 
 Post-horn Galop.” martial air of this completely enchanted the whole 
assembly, and made me mentally contrast the present occasion with the first 
time I had heard the “Galop,” and I could not help agreeing with Mat- 
thews, that “comparisons are odious.” However, my thoughts of ball- 
rooms, bright eyes, soft glances, and sweet whisperings, were soon driven 
away by the marching into the square of four or five thousand of the 
female guard, who came forward in an irregular column, and took up 
their position on the right side of the square, their caboeires seating 
themselves under large umbrellas a few feet in advance. 

In answer to a clear, shrill cry from the young woman I have already 
noticed as leaning against a pillar behind the king, the female warriors 
raised a loud shout, and lifting their muskets, whose polished barrels 

ed brightly in the sun's rays, high above their heads, shook them 
violently. is they did three times, and then the cries were taken 
by the soldiers on the left side of the square, and were finally re-echoe 
by the women behind the king, the sound, as it were, dying away in the 
recesses of the palace. 

The female caboeires then came forward in three groups, and halting 
at a little distance from the governor commenced a kind of slow recita- 
tive, accompanying their words by jingling with their left hands small 
silver bells nded from their necks, and occasionally shaking their 
battle-axes with the right hand. ‘Their speech tinished, they made a 
reverence somewhat in the manner of an Indian salaam, and retired to 
their troops, who once more raised their shouts. | 

As the audience had now lasted some time the governor rose to take 
his leave ; we drank and shook hands with the king and were returning 
to our hammocks, when I felt a hand on my shoulder, and on looking 
round saw the king, who nodded, and saying “ docoo” (doctor), passed on 
to overtake the governor, who was a pace or two in advance. The king 
accompanied him about a hundred yards to our hammocks, amid a fearful 
din and crowd, and then again shaking hands with us returned to the palace. 

We jumped into our hammocks much fatigued, but exceedingly gra- 
tified by the reception we had met, and were carried a short distance -to 
the house (not the place we had breakfasted) of Mowyie, where we 
were installed in quarters that differed very little from those we had 
during the journey; but we were now beginning to be accustomed to the 
cowshed style of abode, the more readily, perhaps, that there was n0 
other to be got. About an hour after our return the king sent thirty or 
forty large buckets filled with cassada flour and other country food for our 
attendants. 

After an early dinner Mr. Freeman and I took a stroll over the town, 
which must cover an immense extent of land, for the open ground be- 
tween the groups of houses is very extensive, and besides this a great part of 
the space within the enclosures themselves is made up of court-yards and 
gardens. Several fine trees, with the ground around them nicely swept, at- 
test the value the Dahomans so justly attach to their shade, a point in which 
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differ from the Fantees; and, as usual, the noblest 

hc Aaa ions of the market-places, of which there are pas 
eee ae a short remy em our house we saw some one 
buildings, far superior to those the people inhabit, and on inquiry found 
that they were slaughter-houses for pigs. We rather sr the 
natives by telling them we should consider ourselves lucky to be in such 
good quarters. Continuing our stroll we met a young woman, in no 
way, by dress or otherwise, distinguished from any others, walking about; 
being told she was a daughter of the king we stopped, shook hands, and 
chatted with her; she was very -looking, with beautiful eyes, and 
kissed her hand with so much and grace when she bade us good 
bye, that I hope I shall see her again, for it would be great fun to lose 

one’s heart to a dusky and fascinating Princess of Dahomey. 
eke me py the king’s sons ; he was very like his 
father, and carried a sword in his hand. I drewit, and finding that the 
was very blunt, laughed at it, which he took very good-naturedly, 
nd turned back to accompany us. We had not proceeded far before our 
attention was fixed by a tree covered with beautiful yellow blossoms. As 
it was in an enclosure, we went and asked permission of the proprietor to 
look at it closely ; he most willingly consented, and promised to send 
gome of the to Whydah for us. We next called upon the caboeire 
—Caboda, by name—with whom Mr. Freeman had lived during his 
former visit ; he was delighted to see us, and immediately called for the 
everlasting liqueurs, which were served by a woman on her knees. After 
a few minutes’ chat we took our leave, and Caboda accompanied us a few 


On our way home we met several parties of the king's wives, whose 
approach is always announced by the tinkling of a little thing, half-bell, 

f castanet, for it is a law that al] men turn out of the path to let the 
ladies pass—and, considering the number of the king’s wives, and that 
they are constantly engaged in carrying water, this rule causes them to 
be a great nuisance, and I heartily detest the tinkle, tinkle, that still 
rings in my ears. i 

Tuesday, March 80.—A good snooze made us all forget the fatigues 
we had undergone, so that when the king’s messenger came with his stick 
to inquire after our health, we could truly say we were all well. We re- 
turned the politeness by each sending a stick with our inquiries a ge 
the king; and this was done every morning we spent in Canna 

mey. 

Secnleiten breakfast, another messenger came with the king’s compli- 
ments to say that, as we coual kadai wished to put off the audience 
he had promised us to-day until to-morrow; to this we gladly assented, 
for the day promised to be warm, and well, indeed, it kept its pro- 

mise; the thermometer in the shade stood at 97 deg. Fahrenheit, at 
twelve o'clock, and at 99 deg. at two P. M. 

At three o’elock, old Mowyie came to inquire if we were comfortable, 
and whether he could do any thing for us; after drinking a couple of 
tumblers of champagne, and chatting a few minutes, he took his leave, 
and had not been long gone, when my friend of yesterday, the king’s son, 
paid us a visit, and showed me that he had sharpened the edge of his 
sword ;. after the usual civilities, he also went away, and left us to our 
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which was rendered very uncomfortable by the myriads of flies 
that eee eee 20 by men stationed seemd the table with 
napkins to beat them away—after ay ie of wine, if we had 
been lucky enough to escape swallowing a lot of them, it was to 
i turn the glass upside down, otherwise it was filled with them 
in @ moment ; Sreneeente Be eet ta.be gobertin swarmed upon 
the face and hands, and combined with the intense heat, had nearly harassed 
us to death, when, fortunately at six o’clock, a tornado cooled the air, and 
caused the sudden and complete disappearance of our tormentors. The 
change was delightful, and I felt so much refreshed and in such good 
spirits, that when Mowyie sent a present of pittoo (a kind of native beer) 
and two bunches of fowls, I bethought me of an old school-boy trick, and 
putting the fowls asleep, by placing their heads under their wings and 
iving them two or three gyrations in the air, ranged them in a row on 
the d to the great amazement of the natives, who shouted in an 

ecstacy of delight as each fowl awoke and ran away. 3 
An incident that occurred in the evening, and amused me very much 
at the time, will, I think, give my readers some idea of the kind of inter- 
preters we are provided with. Mr. Freeman poured out some porter for our 
incipal interpreter, which, owing to the heat of the day, was nearly all 
th; in remarking on this, Mr. Freeman expressed himself as follows, 

‘“* Mowyie, porter make too strong palaver, no can catchee.” 

With interpreters who speak such English as the above, our intercourse 
with the king is, as may well be imagined, greatly impeded, and our diffi- 
culty in explaining matters is still further increased, by the fact that the 

‘interpreters who, unfortunately, are Dahomans, will not translate any 
thing they think may displease the king, and we have no means whatever 
of keeping a check upon them. 

Wednesday, March 31.—Before breakfast this morning, the usual 
compliments passed between the king and us, and at the same time with 
our sticks we also sent our presents: mine consisted of a large piece of 
silk. 

After breakfast, a messenger came to say that the king was afraid he 
could not see us to-day, as he had not been able to complete his arrange- 
ments for the grand review with which he intended to honour us, but if the 
governor wished, he might have a private audience. His excellency replied, 
that it wasa private audience he desired, as he was particularly anxious to 
lay before the king the treaties he had brought with him. 

Accordingly, a little after ten we got into our hammocks and were 
carried to the tree in the square, under whose shade we had been placed on 
the day of our reception ; we were detained here some little time, and were 
getting somewhat impatient at the delay, when a caboeire came to us and 
said that we must take off our swords before we could be admitted to the 

ace. His excellency, being well assured that it was a pretended anxiety 

or the king's safety, and that the king himself neither knew nor cared 
any thing about the matter, answered, that as British officers we could 
not comply with such a request, the more that it was his intention to 
present his own sword to the king. The caboeire urged his demand, say- 
ing that the king and his suite would be unarmed. His excellency 
replied, that if not allowed to wear our swords, he would get into his ham- 
mock and go back, and gave him ( the chief ) ten minutes to decide. 
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Before the completion of the ten minutes, the point was yielded, and 
we passed through the entrance into a court about one hundred and 
fifty yards square, surrounded with a high wall, and containing three or 
four small trees; the ground was thickly strewn with small pieces of 
broken cowries, that gave it the pleasing appearance of being covered 
with blossoms ; we crossed to — opposite us, and entered a court 
similar to, but somewhat smaller than, the one we had just left, with a lon 
shed or gallery facing us. Under this the king was seated, and a 
ys in the same kind manner as before. 

The walls of the gallery were tastefully decorated with swords, pistols, 
muskets, &c., and rich, valuable country cloths were turned round the 
posts that supported the roof, the table stood on a splendid piece of da- 
mask, while the table-cloth itself was a common piece of cotton; but such 
contrasts and contradictions are not uncommon in these barbarous countries. 

There were very few attendants present; our caboeire, Mowyie, the girl 
who held the silver spittoon, and two or three other women, who were 
all agood deal alarmed when the governor, prior to buckling his sword 
and belt round the king’s waist, drew the blade half out of its scabbard. 
The king laughed heartily at their dismay, and seemed much gratified 
with the gift. 

We proceeded to business with as little delay as possible, and the treaty 
' gelating to friendship and commerce was first interpreted to the king; 

he paid the test attention to its various clauses, and at the conclusion 
said that he had ever been most anxious to see Englishmen, for that he 
them to all other white men, and he expressed a strong wish to 
on terms of amity and alliance with the British nation. The treaty 
relating to the slave-trade, in which it was proposed to allow him so 
many dollars for a certain number of years, on condition of his putting a 
stop to the slave-trade in his dominions, was next interpreted. I atten- 
eeely watched his countenance as each section was explained to him, but 
could not detect any expression beyond that of profound interest. 

When the conditions of the treaty had been fully laid before him, the 
governor strongly urged the benefit that would be derived by himself and 
subjects if, instead of continuing the slave-trade, they would devote them- 
selves to the cultivation of palm oil and cotton. The king listened with 
fixed attention to all that was said, and after much serious conversation 

the subject, requested a few days for consultation with his caboeires. 

e usual civilities were then gone through, and we rose to depart. 

The king accompanied the governor, and as we left the gallery, I per- 
ceived a number of iron bars ‘aid down on the ground, over which the 
chiefs and others crawl when approaching the king. Outside the palace 
a large number of soldiers were assembled, who made their custom 
bow, and crowded round us as the king passed on to listen to our band, 
Just then in the middle of the “Post Horn Galop;” a good deal of amuse~ 
ment was caused by a man who had commenced dancing to the music 
being suddenly stopped by the solo. His astonishment and the absurd 
way in which he looked up at the bugle made the king and all the people 
roar with laughter. Before bidding the governor good-bye, the king told 
him that he liked him very much, and although he had seen him but 
twice, could have fancied he had known him two years. 

A guard of honour attended his excellency’s eenitieil and blazed 
away all the road home; upon arriving there, they were presented with a 
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agree Solio Old Mowyie, too, came and had another touch at 
champagne, which the worthy chief imbibes with great relish ; but it 
has not agreed with him, for he has just sent for some lavender water, 
saying that he has a very bad headache. After dinner, the king sent 
over a lot of Fantee prisoners, captured in the old Ashantee wars, to 
have a chat with their countrymen, and they are now enjoying themselves 
over some rum the governor gave the poor devils. A large quantity of 
food, stewed goats, &c., for ourselves, and country food for the people, 
has also been sent. 

The air having been nicely cooled by a heavy shower, we went over a 
large part of the town in our hammocks ; we passed under the walls of 
the late king’s residence, and have just returned, a little fatigued with 
ar’ ods pril 1.—Every body, both European and 

Thur , April 1.—Ev . native, is suf- 
fering finianasiican colds, seine by the frequent changes of temperature 
during the last few hours, and we were grumbling sildioaling away at 
a great rate, when our attention was diverted from our own miseries by 
seeing a number of goats, bullocks, &c., dragged into the court before our 
salon & manger ; they turned out to be a grand present from the king, 
and when they were, with a good deal of trouble, ranged in order before 
us, the following distribution was made by express command :— 

Ist. To the governor—Two bullocks, two goats, two large measures of 
cassada flour, two large measures of yams, one small measure of peppers, 
one small ditto of salt, and one large pot of palm wine. 

2nd. To Mr. Freeman—One bullock, one goat, one large measure of 
cassada flour, one large measure of yams, half a small measure of peppers, 
ditto of salt, and half a large pot of palm wine. 

3rd. To myself—The same as to Mr. Freeman. 

4th. To our interpreter—A and a small measure of yams. 

5th. To our head servant—The same as to the interpreter. 

As soon as the distribution had been made, the men who brought the 
things bowed away in great style, and their bowings were renewed with 
great energy when we gave them an anker of rum. 

We have also received the present of a fine duck from the king’s son, 
and as Caboda, too, has sent a goat to the governor, and a kid each to 
Mr. Freeman and me, we find ourselves well supplied with food. We 
have started the bullocks off to Whydah, with the intention of giving 
them to the man-of-war in which we shall return to Cape Coast, and 
have divided the goats and the rest of the spoil between our people. 

Friday, April 2.—Our colds are somewhat better, but the day has 
been excessively hot again. Mr. Freeman rigged up his hammock 
under a large tree at cohen distance from our house, and lay in it all the 
morning reading. He looked very comfortable, and I was half tempted 
to follow his example, but wanted energy sufficient to give the order for 
the removal of my hammock. A large present of food for the servants 
has been sent by the king; and about one o’clock, old Mowyie, accom- 

ied by Caboda, brought us some liqueurs from the same quarter : he 
taken a glass out of one of the bottles by way of drinking with us. 
He requ that the governor would go on to Abomey to-morrow 
morning, as he wished us to see his capital, and said that he would 
follow us immediately, and give an answer to the treaties. We have 
accordingly made all preparations for a start at daylight. 
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After we had gone to bed, Mowyie came, and had a long talk with 
Mr. Freeman about palm oil, cotton planting, &c., and made particular 
inquiries as to the time before palm and cotton trees would become pro- 
ductive. This looks well, for it shows that the subject is being well 
considered by the king. 

Saturday, April 3.—Our friend, the bugle, woke us up at four o’clock, 
and at “fowl’s speak,” as our interpreters call cock-crow, we were well. 
clear of the town, on our way to Abomey. The path, broad and well 

runs through a tolerably open country, that has very much the 
appearance of a neglected park. At about a mile from Caume, the ham- 
mock was lowered to the ground, as a hint that I was to get out. I 
ied, not knowing what might be the reason for such a proceeding, 
and found that it was for the purpose of pa ing due respect to a triumphal 
and fetish kind of business, under whic i had to walk. Several drag 
trees were planted in a line on each side of the path, the insides hes 
tween the trunks of the trees being filled with a framework of bamboo, 
and along bamboo pole, ornamented with palm-leaves, that hung sus- 
pended from it, and fluttered in the breeze with a very pleasing effect, 
was stretched across the road ; the whole reminding one a good deal of 
the arches with “‘ Welcome, V. and A.” on them, that are raised in 
land in doing honour to the queen’s visits. 
aving learned the secret, I would not pay any more respect to two 
orthree-other arches on the road, as it is a good deal of bother getting 
in and out of a hammock; the re-arrangement of the pillows, and the 
settling oneself comfortably, being an affair of some little time. 

The eight miles of road between Caume and Abomey, being frequently 
travelled over by the king, is kept in excellent order, and on both sides 
of the path are numerous small fetish houses, within enclosures of 
dragon trees, and occasionally a tree, being fetish, is enclosed in the 
same honourable manner. Midway between the towns, is one of the 
‘King’s houses, in which he generally passes a few hours when en route. 

he morning was deliciously fresh, the road crowded with travellers, 
and the hammock-men stepped gaily on, so that we soon arrived within 
& couple of yards of Abomey, where a man, with a chamberlain’s stick, 
was awaiting to receive us and conduct us to our quarters. He told us 
we must get out of our hammocks for a short time, and we passed 
0a foot through two or three hundred fetish houses, each containing a 
whitewashed image, rudely modelled into a faint resemblance of the 
human form divine, and then over a rough wooden causeway, constructed 
_ aeross a kind of moat, into the town, through a gateway—for here we 
first saw any thing like a walled town. The wall was built of mud, 
without any pretensions to battlements, towers, or fortifications of any 
kind, and the moat was almost filled up with trees. 

At a short distance from the common gateway through which we 
were admitted, I noticed another, which I was told was especially re- 
served for the king. 

As soon as we had entered the town, we got into our hammocks, and 
were carried about a hundred yards or so, to a house built expressly for 
the accommodation of Europeans, and found it to be a little better than 
rs we had yet met with. It was partly whitewashed, and the thatch 

id not descend so low as to oblige us to almost go on all-fours, when 
going in or out of our rooms. 
- (To be concluded next number.) 
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THE SPELL-BOUND CAVERN. 


A LEGEND OF PERSIA. 
BY THE HONOURABLE CHARLES STUART SAVILE. 


In the month of October, 1838, I proceeded on a hunting, shooting, 
and hawking excursion, in the environs of Tabriz, the capital of Azerbijan, 
in Persia. A young mirza accompanied me, from whom, a year previously, 
I had commenced taking lessons in the Persian language. He was a most 
entertaining companion; and although not more than two-and-twenty 
years of age, there was stored up in his braina greater number of legends 
and tales than in that of any professional story-teller in the province, 
He was no bigot, and was possessed of as few scruples with regard to 
holding intercourse with Christians, as was possible with one of his coun- 
try and religion, making every allowance for the effects of education and 
early prejudices. 

e morning, at dawn of day, we left a small village where we had 
passed the night, and just as the sun rose, we entered upon a rocky 
plain at the foot of some very lofty mountains. Thisspot abounded in 
porcaes and we had been most successful in taking a quantity of these 

irds with our hawks, when our dogs started a hare: away we bounded 
in pursuit ; but the rugged and ascending nature of the ground soon 
caused us to lose sight of our prey, and having given up the chase, we 
were riding close to some rocks, seeking for a convenient spot whereupon 
to breakfast, when one of the dogs, which was about a hundred yards in 
advance, having entered a large dark cavern, we heard him give a yelp of 
agony. I was about to gallop up to see what had happened to the 
animal, when my companion, the mirza, stopped me. 

“ There is no use going to the dog’s assistance,” he cried, “the animal 
is dead before this. I was not aware that we were so near that cavern, 
the air of which proves instantly mortal to all of living kind. Take care 
not to enter it, or you are a dead man.” 

Notwithstanding these observations, I hastened towards the cave ; but 
when within a few yards of it I saw my dog lying dead within, at the 
same time the air that proceeded from the cavern’s mouth was s0 
mephitic, that I was forced to beat a retreat at once. As soon as the 
vexation occasioned by the loss of an animal I highly prized was some- 
what calmed, I asked the mirza what he knew concerning the deadly 
place, and by what name it was known in the country. 

“ It is called the ‘ Spell-Bound Cavern,’” answered the mirza, “and 
could I overcome, though but for a few hours, the power of the evil spirit 
that hath the keeping of it, I should be richer than was the glorious 
Suleyman, surnamed ‘the Wise.’ ” 

% How so ?” was my very natural question. 

** Because I could then enter within the cavern and penetrate to its inmost 
recesses, where lies, under a potent spell, a quantity of jewels and gold, 
sufficient to buy the whole of Farsistan, ay, and Frangistan to boot.” 

“ How did the treasure get there, my friend?” I inquired, somewhat 
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sarcastically ; “surely whoever hid it might have chosen a more useful 
mode of laying out his funds.” 

“Hush !” cried the mirza, somewhat solemnly; “did you but know 
the oe Soweyy you would no longer marvel.” 

“ illah !” (bravo) I exclaimed ; “there is a tale belonging to 
that gloomy-looking hole: let us have it by all means, while we are 
breakfasting by the side of the stream which flows through that patch 
of green grass. I trust it will somewhat repay me for tho loss of my 
poor dog.” : 

“Several thousand years ago,” be the mirza, as soon as we were 
seated upon the spot I had pointed out, “this was a very different 
country to what it is now; at least they say so: these naked and sultry 

ins were then covered with laughing forests, where the bulbul sang 
all the livelong day. A mighty king reigned over the land, from the 

Ararat to the Gulf of Ormus, so famous for its pearls: Azerbijan, 
, Kermanshah, Mazanderan, and Fars, acknowledged him as their 
ruler, together with many other fertile provinces.” 

“You mean,” I interrupted, “ that this illustrious monarch was Shah 
of Persia ?” 

« Yes,” returned the mirza, ‘but Shah of Persia, when the kingdom 
was in all its grandeur: long, long before the hateful Muscovite and 
barbarous Tartar had encroached upon its boundaries; but, to proceed, 
the king was not twenty years of age when he began to reign; but, 
although so young, he was a Lokman in wisdom, an Iskunder in the 
arts of war, and a Rustum in prowess andin beauty of person. Although 
formed to inspire love in woman’s breast, he had never himself felt that 

ion : his harem, it is true, was filled with the most beauteous maidens 
that Circassia and Georgia could send forth, but the young prince had 
never for an instant felt his heart warmed by their charms. The in- 
terior of a Persian’s harem is and ever was sacred, and its mysteries 
should never be bruited abroad, but women’s tongues will wag, and, some- 
how or other, the coldness of the shah towards the female sex became 
known. Great was the consternation thereat throughout the kingdom, for 
Khodabundah Shah was the last of his race, and it was feared that were 
he to die issueless, a bloody civil war would ensue among the chief 
khans of the country to obtain the vacant throne. Astrologers consulted 
the stars, but those twinkling prophets, re their answers to other 
— were as clear as the rippling stream which flows at our feet, — 
orth no explanation upon this topic, and all that could be conjectured by 
the wisest of the wise men, was, that a terrible danger menaced the per- 
son of their sovereign, but when and where the catastrophe was to occur 
could not be made out. No outward sign of anxiety was shown in the 
presence of the monarch, for no one dared to be the harbinger of evil 
tidings, or to inform him of the threatening aspect of the heavenly bodies. 

“One day as the shah was hunting upon this plain, the dogs started 
@ magnificent leopard, whose speed was so great, that after a chase 
of several hours, the animal had beaten off all his pursuers save one 
eee hound and the King Khodabundah, whose steed, a native 

Yejd, was unequalled in speed and endurance. The horses of all the 

> followers had long since given in from fatigue, and the shah alone 
owed the chase. On they went, through thicket and furze, over 
stream and streamlet, over rock and precipice, till they arrived at this 











when the leopard turned at bay, but just as the hound came 
pein Meet overcome with fatigue, and yelped its last. The shah 
now rode up at full speed ; O does not Nejd send forth most noble steeds! 
the two—for I must name the horse with his rider—the two approached 
within a short distance, when Khodabundah, taking aim, hurled his jereed 
at the leopard; through the air flew the missile, so strongly was it 
you might have heard its twang at a fursuk’s distance, plump 
the flank of the beast it struck—the shah never missed his aim— 
O wonderful! though its point was sr a as hornets sting, the 
weapon bounded off, the i unhurt. The king, 
undaunted, drew his scimitar (from ascus came the blade), and coming 
up to the beast, aimed a tremendous blow at its head. I have already 
told you that the strength of the king was that of a Rustum, the blow 
would have cut through a mountain, but it harmed not the leopard, while 
the scimitar flew into a thousand pieces. Khodabundah | possessed a 
dauntless heart, any one else would have melted like snow from fright, 
for he must have known, from what had just occurred, that the leo 
could not be mortal. He felt, however, no fear, but casting himself from 
off his horse, he attacked the leopard with his dagger, and struck a blow 
at its heart. The d r, though it came from Khorasan, snapped 
asunder. Khodabundah was now without a weapon, but undauntedly 
rushing upon the wild beast, he locked his arms aréund its neck and 
strove to throttle it. A struggle ensued, but it lasted for a moment only, 
for the shah, — strong as Rustum, found himself almost iatantly 
lying on his back and the leopard standing over him. The eyes of the 
brute gleamed with supernatural fire, but to the surprise of the prostrate 
monarch, it sprang not at his throat, and then, O wondrous! a change 
came over it; by degrees it took the likeness of a human form, but, 
Afakerillah! Such a human form, Azaib! (wonderful); it resembled a 
being of this world, and yet how different, for it was a ghoule ; yes, the 
Shah of Persia was in the grasp of a ghoule. 

“*Ha! ha!’ cried the evil genius, ‘1 have you now, poor mortal, you 
who call yourself the king of kings, I have you, and will pick out your 
brains at mine ease.’ 

* At these words he grasped the throat of Khodabundah ; but to the 
astonishment of the latter, he felt no pain, and in another instant he was 
free, and the ghoule was kneeling upon the ground, : 

** ¢ Most potent monarch!’ he said, ‘1 am your slave, I have no power 
over such an one as you.’ 

** ¢ What meanest thou? dirtiest of muds!’ returned the shah, spring-~ 
ing to his feet ; ‘ answer, as thou hopest for mercy from me.’ 

“¢T mean,’ replied the ghoule, ‘that I wished to take your life, 0 
Khodabundah! but a ghoule has no power to harm a monarch, who, 
though arrived at manhood, is still a maiden king ; and most illustrious 
of _ I am forced to own that I am your slave. What would you of 
me ’ ™ 
“ ¢ By the strength of Zaul and Rustum,’ cried Khodabundah, who had 
preserved his calmness during even the most dangerous moment of the 
contest, ‘this chase has wearied me, and I would fain refresh myself and 
my noble horse yonder, that hath borne me so bravely throughout the 
day; here, take Kiorooglee’s bridle, and lead him to thine abode, which 

















mast be near at hand, or else thou wouldst never have dared to turn at 


; for a e (and thou art one of that accursed race) becomes 
ae only, when within a jereed’s cast of his residence.’ 
. # You are right, noble ’ replied the evil genius ; ‘yonder 
cavern is my on.’ : 
_ “ That very cave,” observed the mirza, “where the hound was just now. 


" «The ghoule did not live in a very wholesome atmosphere,” was my 


“The atmosphere of the cavern was innoxious then,” ded m 
companion ; “ and to it the ghoule led the horse, while the followed. 
Having passed through the outer cavern, the opening of which is alone 
-yisible to us, they came to an iron-door, which the ghoule pushed open, 
and @ most magnificent sight presented itself to the eyes of the royal 
isitor. ‘The chamber they entered consisted of a long gallery, the walls 
of which were of gold, while the dome was of glittering silver; the whole 
was lighted up by lamps set in jewels. The shah and his conductor 

along this corridor till they came to a golden door, which opening at their 
they entered a spacious circular vestibule, the walls and ceiling 

which were similar to those of the . In addition to the door 

which they had entered, the vestibule had other doors, one of whi 
opened upon the ghoule’s clapping his hands, and several monstrous 
looking shapes, scarcely resembling human beings, appeared, and taking 
hold of the bridle of Kiorooglee, they led him away to from whence they 

had come. 

“Whither are those monsters conducting my horse!’ exclaimed Kho- 
dabundah ; ‘1 would not have any harm happen to that animal, than 
which I possess not a nobler in my stables.’ 

“* Rest assured, most glorious of kings,’ said the ghoule, ‘that no 
‘mother ever nursed her child wegen — will those ms 
(grooms) tend your steed. Before i er you can ju or 

» look > the stable peapetill te him. : “ 

“ Upon this invitation being given, the shah followed the horse into a 
stable, the mangers of which were of porphyry and the pavement of 
jasper. After the animal had been adanicably groomed, a bed of laven- 
der and rose-leaves were spread out for him, and the racks boing well- 
filled with provender, Kiorooglee seemed as unfatigued and full of spirit 
a previous to his starting for the chase. 

“<You are a master,’ said the ghoule, as his royal guest and him~- 
self left the stable. ‘ Before thinking of your own wants, you have seen 
your horse attended to, but follow me now to my chief apartment ; I 
— the most magnificent of your palaces can compete 

it.’ 

“ With these words he led Wr gpanoreN to the vestibule, _ ren 
again clapped his hands together, another door when such a 
dazzling scene presented itself to the of the shah, that, although ac- 
tustomed to sp , he could not refrain from giving vent to an excla- 
mation of surprise. The walls and ceiling of the room they entered 
were com entirely of precious stones, which glittered in the light 
afforded by a hundred lamps full of perfumed oil. The floor was spread 
with nummuds of a quality hitherto unknown to Khodabundah, and 
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inst the walls were placed cushions so soft and elastic that they invited 
even to the unwearied body. 

“ As soon Le oe Pp mnpetindee PIE KS oon er apeaee turned 
formation. His form was now that of a handsome youth, clad in robes 
of white cashmere ; there was upon his features, however, an expression 
which savoured of the evil genius, and though changed, sufficient resem. 
blance remained to show the shah that the same accursed being was beside 
him. 
“ Before partaking of refreshment Khodabundah was conducted to g 
bath, the | of which would exceed all my powers of description, 
and having he returned to the jewelled endier where a most 
delicious repast was spread out before him. 

“ During the banquet the ghoule remained standing in the attitude of a 
dependent, and served up the dishes with his own - At its con- 
clusion a row of female musicians and dancers, richly dressed, entered the 
room, and the former having commenced playing» the latter performed 
several dances in a manner more graceful and bewitching than the ima- 

ination of Khodabundah could have pictured. But what surprised him 
most was the uncommon beauty of the rmers, for not even the 
most lovely odalisque of his own maiden m could compare with 
them. The ghoule watched the countenance of his guest, and as he did 
80, a sarcastic smile played over his demoniacal features. 

“«¢ Khodabundah Shah,’ he observed, ‘what do you think of the 
dancers, does not your heart beat quick at the sight of their beauty ?” 

«Son of an accursed race,’ retorted the king, ‘it is true that the 
members of thy harem are beauteous beyond conception, but I look upon 
them with the eyes of curiosity only, and my heart beats as calmly as 
ever.’ 

“¢ You speak of my harem,’ said the ghoule, ‘think you that one of 
my accursed race, as you term me, the feelings of a son of 
Adam? No! those musicians and dancers form part of the suite of 
—— lovely maiden in the world, who for the present inhabits this 
abode.’ 

«A ghoule similar to thyself, I suppose,’ answered Khodabundah, 
‘and who, possessing the power of changing her form at pleasure, can 
easily assume that of an angel.’ 
si You mistake,’ cried the ghoule, ‘the maiden I speak of is a daughter 

ve.” 

«* How comes it then,’ inquired the king, ‘ that she dwells within this 
accursed cavern ?” 

“* Son of Adam,’ said the genie, ‘it is about twelve years since 4 
Cashmerian prince was passing this way with his retinue. I slew and 
devoured them all, men and women, all save a young child of two years 
of age whom I spared, for, as I was on the point of throttling the infant, 
I read upon its face that its destiny was an uncommon one, and would be 
senna to me ; since then I have brought her up and educated her 

ere,’ 
a wn hast thou managed to find instructors for her ?” inquired Khoda- 
“* We ghoules know all things by inspiration which the sons of Adam 
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eee, coerce wick toil,” returned the genie, ‘and as one of our 
powers is that of assuming different forms at will, I have instructed the 
maiden under that of an old woman; she knows me as no other, and 
well has she profited by my lessons.’ 

~“©Thou hast excited my curiosity,’ said the shah; ‘is the maiden to 


~-46Do you think I should have spoken of her,’ replied the ghoule, 
had I intended to conceal her from your gaze? Follow me, but take 
care of your heart, for her destiny is closely allied to ’ 

««¢ Fool!’ cried Khodabundah, as he rose, ‘ dost thou not know, that 
I have never cared for woman ?’ 

“*We shall see,’ retorted the genie, ‘whether your boasted stoicism 
be proof against such beauty as is about to dazzle your eyes.’ 

-* With these words he conducted Khodabundah to the vestibule, and 
the remaining door having sprung open, they entered another apartment, 
which we will not attempt to describe, it so excelled even that which the 
shah had just quitted. 

“ At the further end of the room, surrounded by several female attend- 
ants of the most ravishing beauty, was a couch, upon which lay wrap 
in slumber a young girl of fourteen years of age, so lovely, so angelic, 
that though even her eyes were closed, the shah felt a sensation at his 
heart which he had never before known. 

©¢ Wait until her eyes be opened,’ said the ghoule, who had now 
taken the form of an old woman, ‘and then if you be not of stone you 
will love as man never loved before.’ 

“ With these words he went up to the couch, and slightly touching the 
sleeping maiden, caused her to awake.” 

“ Stop, a moment, mirza,” I cried, interrupting the narrative of my 
companion, ‘‘ I can imagine what followed. The shah of course fell in 
love for the first time in his life, some very wea speeches ensued, which 
I beg r you to spare me, otherwise we shall never arrive at the end of 

tale.’ . 
- “To cut my story short,’’ said the mirza, “I will skip over the further 
events that took place within the cavern, and proceed at once to inform 
you that Khodabundah arrived next morning at his palace gates (much 
to the joy of his courtiers, who had given him up for lost) accompanied 
by the beauteous Amima, who rode upon a steed from the ghoule’s stable. 
first act of the shah on entering his own abode was to proclaim a fes- 
tival in honour of his nuptials, which took placé a few days afterwards.” 

“ But by so doing,” 1 observed, again interrupting the mirza, ‘did 
not Khodabundah throw away his power over the ghoule, in case of a 
future meeting occurring between them ?” 

“T should have told you,” said the mirza, “had you not bade me skip 
over a part of my tale, that before Khodabundah quitted the cavern, 
the ghoule presented him with a plain gold ring. ‘ As long-as you wearit,’ 
he observed, ‘ you can enter this cavern without incurring any danger, 

vided you come on a Friday, between sunrise and noon ; remember, 

ever, that after your marriage shall have been consummated, should the 
sun ever pass the meridian while re are within the precincts of this cavern, 
or even within a jereed’s cast of it, you fall into my power, and I can do 
with you as I please. Remember, however, the solemn promise you 
Nov,—vou. LXXXI. NO. CCCXXII. ¥ 
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chose the maiden as th sreense S heteeniiae mye you yr 
member that on receiving her my hands, you swore never to 
to this place of any of its contents. If you forget your promise, 
7 Sanld'W6:@hel.gum duim ‘seemted, O; cutvel Aden! you wit 
Wr rboddbendwh heving oncemere repected the promice 
« ing once more had previous] 
as I have before mentioned, m at his palace, where the espousals 
took a few days afterwards with great yr 

“ But, mirza,” I exclaimed, “may I not ask whether the shah did not 
somewhat suspect his bride of being a ghoule herself ?”’ 

“ Notwithstanding his unbounded love for her,” returned the mirza, 
“‘that thought crossed his bram more than once, and the truth was, how- 
ever, easily ascertained, for a ghoule is forced to resume his or her natural 
shape for the space of one hour between sunset and sunrise. All the shah 
had therefore to do was not to lose sight of his intended bride for the above- 
mentioned space of time, and as no change oecurred in the young girl, 
it became evident that she was not one of an accursed race. 

“* Well, time flew on, the shah was constant and faithful to his wife, 
whose beauty remained umfaded though she bore her lord and master a 
numerous progeny. Fora while all went on prosperously, when a neigh- 
bouring nation waged war against Persia. The: shah was, however, 
victorious after a long contest, but his ki was much impoverished 
thereby ; shortly afterwards another war out, and then another 
followed, and then another, until his treasury, once so full, had scarcely a 
kerauni remaining in its coffers. To add to these misfortunes the land 
was desolated by a grievous pestilence and famine, and it seemed as if 
Allah had cursed the le, to such a state of misery were they reduced. 
The stars were consulted, but their aspect appeared menacing and wrapped 
in gloom, In vain did the shah and his ministers ponder over their situa- 
tion, in vain did they tear their beards and rend their garments, no 
possibility of amending the desperate position of affairs presented itself to 
their op en had indeed much reason to despond, for another 
nation hi at peace with them, was threatening an invasion, and no 
means remained to the shah-of providing subsistence for his army, as he 








had neither money nor jewels. 
« Juatat this period Khodabundah him of the ghoule’s cavern, 
and the enormous riches it contained ; ‘ aecursed genie,’ it was . 


thus he reasoned, ‘has no right to such immense treasures, for which in- 
deed he ean have no use. I have his ring upon my finger, and can visit 
him without danger ; of course, I will at try persuasion, but if the 
ghoule be too avaricious to part with some of his wealth, I will force him 
to disgorge, for a or wa ap py cannot be considered ser 

* Acting up to oughts, . on the following Fri- 
day to the ghoule’s speraruhiah he a after sunrise, and 
requested the gi ee 

“The scowled, for those accursed genii are very avaricious, and 
though possess such countless millions, they love not to lessen their 


“*Son of Adam,’ he said, ‘ what have you to offer me in return ?’ 
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“The shah reflected for a while, and then candidly confessed that he 


Pee But eurely,” he added, ‘one eo rich as thou art can spare me what 
ed on oe ee 

« ©] gave you one present, ,” answered the “and 
that was what one of my race never did to one of your race . Let 
that suffice you, and go im peace.’ 


_ #6 What! thou more accursed than swine ! and dost thou dare to refuse _ 


me what | ask,’ cried the enraged shah ; ‘then I will help myself.’ 
ama, tc a eee cme tee Bebe: recious 
stones, tear quantity ofthe gold from the wal, and with the ool 
filled the saddlebags which he ht with him. 

_ Ha! ghoule,’ he continued, ‘I am your master, for I have your 
ring upon my r,and you ean neither harm me nor prevent my 
taking what you ve refused me, although I be no longer a maiden 


“* Khodabundah !’ cried the genie, ‘do you not remember your pro- 
mise, surely a king should have some feeling of honour within his breast.’ 


“* A promise to thee, accursed thing, is not binding,’ answered the 
ft, ‘wtke; having Inden bin horse with the treasure, led it from the 
cavern and galloped off. 


“This wasby no means his only visit to the ghoule’s cavern, and in con- 
the royal treasury was soon filled and plenty re-appeared. So 
tich , indeed, did Khodabundah become, that he was Scalited to levy im- 
ee arte! sie Great were his 
conquests, far and wide spread his fame, ambassadors from every portion 
of the world came to his court to offer the submission of their A “ 
and the talk of all was of the power, the glory, and the riches of the Per- 
“But as Khodabundah grew older, he became more of wealth. 
He had perceived that, notwithstanding his frequent pA, of the ghoule’s 
cavern, that the treasures therein seemed undiminished, and he deter- 
_ mined to ransack it completely. 

“In vain did his wife entreat him to desist from his intention, for he 
confided it to her. 

“«Remember,’ she observed, ‘that though the ghoule is one of an 
accursed race, still he behaved kindly to me ; remember too, that had it 
not been for him, you would never have beheld me, and you have often 
assured me that your love was unabated.’ : 

“* That is true, my Amima,’ said Khodabundah, as he gazed fondly 
upon his wife, whose beauty was still as perfect and as fresh as when he 

“had first beheld her. ‘ is true, but the ghoule has no right to his 
wealth, and he shalt not retain it.’ 

“Thus speaking, he rushed from his wife’s embrace and proceeded to the 

le’s cavern, accompanied by a quantity of mules and muleteers, whom 

left at the distance of more a jereed’s cast from the entrance, 

bidding them not to approach nearer. Just as the sun a above 
the horizon, he entered the cavern and proceeded to the mterior 
ments, where, in spite of the ghoule’s entreaties, he proceeded to 

after bag with jewels, and bear them to the muleteers he had left without. 

The plundering continued for several hours, but the shah kept his eye 

x2 








the sun, and when he saw that noon was ing, he entered 

i Say the last time, but as avarice possession of his 
bore one of the largest saddlebags that had been t thither, 
to ing filled 


i take away as much spoil as ving 
ar ee oi, Aeneas, bo the cavern when the sun was within 
quarter of an hour from the meridian. 

“¢ Thou seest, accursed » he cried, addressing the ghoule, ‘ that 
thou wouldst have acted more wisely in acceding to my request in the first 
instance; be assured that I will not rest as long as a single precious stone 
or @ piece of precious metal remain within thy abode.’ 

“ Having given utterance to these taunts, he proceeded towards his mules; 
but the load be bore was very heavy, and the king was no longer possessed 
of the strength of his youth, and before he had reached the distance of 
ara cast from the cavern’s mouth, he tottered and fell under his 

and in attempting to rise, his feet became so entangled within 
the cords, that he could not extricate himself. In an agony of fear he 
called out to his muleteers to come to his assistance; but on several of them 
approaching within the proscribed distance, they were seized and torn to 
pieces by the ghoule. eir companions, as may be imagined, dared not 
come forward, but remained gazing in despair upon their master. For 
some time did Khedabundah struggle in vain to release himself ; at length 
he succeeded in so doing, but the very instant that he gained his footing 
the sun reached the meridian; forward, however, he rushed, but at that 
moment he was seized by the ghoule. 

“¢ Khodabundah,’ cried the genie, ‘ thou hast brought thy fate upon 
thyself, hadst thou remained true to thy promise, this calamity would 
never have occurred to thine house, thou art now in my power.’ 

‘‘ With these words, he dashed the unfortunate monarch to the ground 
with such force, that Khodabundah was slain upon the spot. The ghoule 
then proceeded to collect the bodies of the dead muleteers, and bore them, 
aus with the corpse of the shah, to the cavern. Just as he had dis- 

within its recesses a tremendous flame issued forth, and the aiz 
was filled with mephitic vapours, which have ever since continued to issue 
forth from the ‘ Spell-Bound Cavern.’ ” | 

The mirza here brought his narrative to a conclusion, upon which I 
could not help saying, | 

‘* If your story, O mirza, be true, how comes it that we have been 
breakfasting within a jereed’s cast of that dark-looking hole, without 
having been torn to pieces by its terrible inhabitant ?”’ 

“When the events I have named occurred,” answered the mirza, “ our 
blessed prophet had not as yet appeared upon earth, and since his glorious 
advent, the ghoule has never dared to come forth ; the spell, however, 
still remains upon the cavern, for nothing mortal can enter within its 
precincts without being suffocated by the foul vapour that guards its con- 
cealed treasures.” 

“ At any rate,” I observed, “‘ your tale possesses a moral, which is, 

“THAT A PROMISE, THOUGH IT BE MADE TO THE VILEST OF BEINGS, 
18 STILL A PROMISE.” 
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MEN, INCLUDING RUSSIAN CZARS, AUSTRIAN EMPERORS, FRENCH 
KINGS, ROYAL DUKES, SECRET SERVICES, &c. &c. 


By an otp Dipetomatist. 


Caar. XIII. 
London, March 7, 1817. 


Aut the contending parties are gravelled excessively! The ministers 
ere not so triumphant as they had hoped to be! The Green Bag, the 
greatest humbug ever attempted, has produced nothing. They have not 
ventured to take up any individual of the rank of a barber! Cleary’s 

ition was a thunderbolt to them ; but as they blundered through, they 

all will go on well!—there are different opinions on the subject. 
The thermometer with Castlereagh is greatly lowered within these few 
days ; he seldom speaks in the House, and, when he does, he is scarcely 
audible. As to Canning, in spite of the Courier’s panegyrics, he con- 
tinues to sink. Last night that paper talked in a high tone of public 
services rendered by in the Peninsular war. I well recollect the 
events which led to the noble lord’s military career, and here they are :— 

The heir-apparent of the house of ——, some years since, entered into 
an engagement to m the daughter of a clear-starcher, who then 
iailed in Curzon-street, Mayfair ; she had caught him by the doux yeux. 

Through the instrumentality of Lord ——, who had been entrapped into 
the noose by a sister of hers, the marquis gave a bond for ten thousand 
_pounds as a pledge that he would forfeit that sum if he did not abide by 
the agreement. This transaction reaching the ears of the duke, the latter 
applied to the Prince Regent to interfere, z. e., to use his authority in 

iling on his son to join the British army in Spain, as an aide-de- 
camp to Wellington. The novelty pleased the young man ; he went to 
achieve laurels, not by personal risk, but by the old course! He returned, 
and the clear-starcher gained the price of her bond. 

Our old friend L——, whose ups and downs are become proverbial, 
will certainly be provided for at last. In a few days he will be vice- 
chancellor. Sir Thomas Plumer will then be no more! He continues 
in disgrace at the great house, but empta dolore docet experientia. One 
more effort he al ed and if that fails, he will take another course 
join the Opposition again forthwith. 

rd L being ill, and G—— in the dumps, not a line of in- 

formation can be picked up. The former has been attacked by a liver 
complaint, which prevents his visiting Cumberland House. 

lord-chancellor’s fears have wholly upset him ; he actually knows 

not what he says when in the House ; better would it be for him to retire 

from office, than, by continuing in, give even his friends an opportunity of 

Predicting his downfall. In the Court of Chancery his procrastination of 
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business has given great offence, even to the adherents of government - 
I merely re-echo their — a eatin la 

Major Cartwright says the meeting in Palace on Thursday ne 
sopatiien for the removal of the ministers, silt cnn ines Wetoe ae 
usual, in aw sein of some new matter being introduced. 

Sir Francis Burdett brings on a motion, relative to the speaker's right 
— he will attempt to disprove the authority on 

ich he acts. 


The commandant of the military police, acting in the m is, does 
not draw the most favourable portrait of the existing order of things. 

Four o’clock.—The Prince Regent’s health continues indifferent, 
Parliament, it is now said, will not rise until the — of May. The 
rumoured suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act renders that arrange- 


ment necessary. 
Monday Evening, March 10, 1817. 
An event of great importance is on the eve of taking place, viz., a 
junction between the contending parties for reform, ¢. e., Annuals and 
cog ha Society (whose the 
: 0 te Union Soci w tition to 

n'a Parliament has done much i le dy the Green 
Bag waited this day upon Lucas, the chairman of the late meeting for 
reform, to request his attendance, to-morrow evening, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, for the express purpose of receiving a propo- 
sition from Cobbett. The first measure to be proposed, is the drawing- 
up of a petition for the removal of his majesty’s ministers, which is in- 
tended to be read at the meeting in Palace Yard, on Thursday next, by 

Major Cartwright. 
welve o'clock. — Sir Robert Wilson has been exerting all his 
eloquence, without effect! Lucas is so much disgusted with the conduct 
of the leaders of Op ition, that he declares he will not meet Cobbett. 
W—— left him with a declaration that he deserved to lose his liberty 
for ever. “For my own part,” said Sir R——, “if this arrangement 
does not take place, I will immediately quit the country, and never again 
return.” “ It is a matter of indifference to me,” replied L—— ; “the 
Opposition are fighting for place, and not for the liberties of their 
country. I'll not be made an instrument for so base a pi . Ihave 
no objection to meet Mr. Cobbett, but first let him make his own recan- 
tation. He called us every thing that is vile. Let him, at the Palace 
Yard meeting, acknowledge his error, and then I will alter my deter- 
mination.” A part of this conversation was held in a frenzy of rage and 


intgpeten. 
uesday morning.—A rt (generally credited last night in the © 
gallery of the House of a—_s that *Cobbett had eng ten day 
served with an ex-officio information. I have this moment (11 o'clock) 
seen Cleary ; he has just left Cobbett ; the report is untrue. 

I have received a letter from a gentleman connected with the Roman 
Sa requesting me to undertake a negotiation for a loan for one 

undred thousand pounds to pay Austria her claims. Cardinal Gonsalvi 
offers land and houses in the papal states, also pictures for security. 
ys wos I believe, will be made at twenty per cent. 

is perfectly safe. I have just now seen a person who has 
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yisited Garrow this morning. The attorney-general laughed at the 
Lg a a NE ee a eee 
to deprive rough family of lord-lieutenantcy 
Osfordahr,s command which the Charis here held for moe than a 
century. Its said to be a measure of caprice only, and not an 
political considerations. The inhandathoalneians tome: anaheiahialie ; 
not a whisper is yet in c rculation on the subject. 
London, March 14, 1817. 


Rumour states that the Opposition are playing a treacherous é. 
You may perceive that there is among them a disposition to play Saity 
by their having begun to panegyrise the Regent. Hunt, the mob orator, 
began, Cobbett followed in his Register, when he ascribed the unpopu- 

of the Prince to the attacks made on him by Parry ; and Sir Robert 
Wilson, at the Maidstone meeting, played what he thought a trump 
card, by eulogising the great personage more than any of them! Even 

olland must not be forgotten. 

Amidst all this, le suppose that Castlereagh sits easy at the helm, 
and “rides the whirlwind and directs the storm.” He talks of his 
uncontrolled influence at home and abroad. See him, and he affects all 
the ease and urbanity possible. On Wednesday he passed the night at 
Almack’s-rooms, in King-street, St. James’s-square, wherein balls are 
given once a week. The noble lord waltzed with one woman and flirted 
with another. 

“Certainly,” said Lady S——, ‘we have no reason to despond when 
we see our premier (Liverpool is become a dead letter) exhibiting whim 
and vivacity like this.” 

‘Appearances are deceitful,” said Mr. B , ‘the noble lord 
although a disciple of Lindsay, bas not built his house upon a rock ; the- 

ion is sand, and a flood may carry it all away.” 

I send you this day a copy of Santini’s memorial and the appendix, 
viz., the Letter of the Emperor Napoleon addressed to Sir Hudson Lowe 
by Count Montholon. The latter I forwarded in MS. on the Wednes- 
day by post. I also send this day An Address of the Sicilians to the 
-_ Nation, which guaranteed the constitution violated by the King 

Naples. 

No name is affixed, but I have seen the person who gives the Address 
to the world. It is Count Bettera, one of Murat’s generals, who distin- 
— himself at the Battleof Marengo. It is dated Palermo, Feb. 9, 

All the best friends of the Regent the ing into execution 
the sentence against Cashman, the aya ner daal Chancellor was 
_ furious when the proposition was made to him. He declared that his 
instant resignation should follow such a determination. During 
the time the unhappy man was suffering the sentence of the law, the 
Prince was occupied in the inspection of a surveyor’s estimate and plan 
for the erection of a house for the Duke of Wellington. “A palace it 
shall be,” exclaimed his royal highness. Lord Burghursh detailed to the 
Prince all its proportions, it occupying four fronts. The architect of 
this design is young Cockerell, and his estimate five hundred thousand 
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pounds, every farthing of which the Prince says shall be expended upon 
It. Bee aati toc bebe saleed is soother necstion | = 

The ministers throw out the most positive assurances that they have 
no ions—that now the Habeas Corpus Act is suspended they 
can in security! It is asserted to-day that they do not intend to 
act upon the power they possess at present. 

The greatest cause for alarm is the news of the failure of the mission 
to China. In the best-informed circles in the commercial world the most 
alarming ac are in circulation, nothing less than an interdict having 
= issued by the Emperor of China against all future commerce 
with us. 

The Times of this day alludes to the above, and draws a most gloomy 
picture of our prospects. 

Napoleon’s Address is not deficient in talent—it sells well. 

Last night, in the House of Commons, Mr. Brougham brought forward 
the consideration of the state of our trade and manufactures. In a com- 
prehensive and argumentative speech he detailed the progress of the 
present universal distress, which he mainly attributed.to the injudicious 
principles that have too long influenced our continental system, and to 
the immense taxation by which this country is burdened. These senti- 
ments he embodied in four resolutions, which he submitted to the House, 
but the question, which could not be met by a direct negative, was 
waived according to the usual tactics of parliamentary finesse, by moving 
the orders of the day, and ministers were finally successful by a majority 
of 118 to 63. 

London, March 18, 1817. 

Humiliation is said to be the element in which we now live—we so 
lately, the proudly triumphant! The effect of the publication of Nap’s 
Memorial has been inconceivably greater than even the Opposition calcu- 
lated upon—it is the topic of conversation in every circle. Count Bettera 
(the secret author of The Address from the Sicilians to the’ British Nation) 
waited on Sunday morning upon the Russian ambassador, when the Count 
Lieven spoke as follows: ‘ Must not the British ministers be aware if the 
report is true, that it cannot be long before they receive a protest from all 
the continental powers ?” | 

These documents were ushered into the world in a most extraordinary 
manner. Santini, Poniatowski, and another, arrived at a printseller’s in 
Spur-street, Leicester-fields, about a fortnight since. Oldfield, the author of 
the “ History of the Rotten Boroughs,” was there at the time. He came 
to me with the outline. The next day he wished me to see the parties, 
and to undertake the publication. ‘This I declined, but recommended him 
to Ridgeway. Seeing me again on the day subsequent at R——’s, he 
again u the measure. I replied, “There stands Sir Robert Wilson 
and Macerone ; apply to them.” O introduced them, and thus ends 
my detail. . 

Government speedily received intimation of these aliens on the second 
day after they arrived. Poniatowski and the third stranger, were sent 
on board an American vessel. Intimation was given to Santini in time, 
consequently he returned to Spur-street no more. He was under the 
protection of the Bavarian minister. 

In the course of this day, or to-morrow, I expect to receive another 
warrant of importance, or rather a series of documents upon the same 
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subject. It is a Pema between Buonaparte and the Russian 
commissioner at St. Helena. A copy, in manuscript will be ready in a 
few hours, perhaps: it is intended for Lord Holland’s perusal, ere he 
brings one w motion, this evening, in the House of Peers—rely on 

zeal and industry. 
pe send you this day, Count Bettera’s address—also another copy of the 
ing. Let me from you. You seem to have dropped all cor- 


age with me. 

wo o'clock.—Lord Grey is gone down to Woburn Abbey, upon some 
affairs of vast importance—of this I am assured by a leader in the Oppo- 
sition. The object is, at present, industriously concealed. 

By a gentleman just arrived in town, I learn that not a bed could be 
had in Liverpool for the last fortnight, owing to the wind-bound fleet, 
for America, being in harbour. He declares that there are 5000 per- 
sons waiting there to embark: the charges are forty guineas for the 
cabin; ten for the steerage. The whole are people of some property— 
agriculturists and mechanics. 

Five commercial houses in the city stopped on Saturday last. 

Poniatowski has been permitted to land again, in consequence of a 
letter having been addressed to Lord Bathurst. 

Ministers deny the authenticity of the published documents ; they say 
that they were fabricated here. There is a book announced by Murray, 
of Albemarle-street, which is said to be a reply to the documents from St. 
Helena. It is entitled ‘ Manuscrit venu de St. Helene.” See 
Chronicle of this day. R says it will not be ready till to-morrow. 

Abstract from the Documents sent to Lord Holland.—Four o'clock. 
— On the 2nd of June, 1816, three commissioners—one for France, 
one for Russia, the other from Austria—arrived at St. Helena, appointed by 
the respective courts, to watch over the person of the Rupeted Meili, 
It is, however, extraordinary that those gentlemen had been two months 
on the island before they were made acquainted with the object of their 
mission, or they took any steps towards communicating with the emperor; 
at length, the Austrian and French commissioners invited the Russian 
commissioner to join them in drawing up a letter, addressed to Marshal 
Bertrand, for the purpose of informing him that they desired to see 
General Buonaparte. The Russian commissioner refused to sign or inter- 
fere in any way with this letter, declaring that such a proceeding would 
neither be prety Rico te with his duty, nor the instructions he had received 
in the handwriting of the Emperor Alexander, by which he was enjoined 
to entertain with the same respect and consideration the person of the 
Emperor Napoleon, as if it had been the Emperor Alexander himself. 
The two other commissioners were not discouraged by this defection of 
their colleague; they forwarded the letter to Marshal Bertrand. The 
latter having consulted the emperor as to the reply he should make to it, 
was ordered to send none; but in a moment afterwards the emperor 
added, you may inform them, by the first person who may happen to 
come, thet I will receive them as private individuals, and they may be 
accommodated as such. 

_ “The emperor expressed himself in the most flattering terms respect- 
lag the honourable conduct of the Emperor of Russia’s commissioner. 
Spoke of the noble and magnanimous disposition of his old friend, the 
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Emperor of Russia, who, he said, never would sanction the system of 
vexation which had been imposed upon him at St. Helena.” 
London, March 21, 1817. 


A considerable sensation will be excited if a prediction of no common 
report is realised ting Buonaparte. Colonel Mansell, of the 53rd 
regiment, is arrived from St. ; heis not in town, but at his 


brother's house in Dorsetshire. A letter was received yesterday from the 
colonel in which he says, “ When I left the island Buonaparte, was very 
ill, so much so, that the medical men who had seen him were of opinion 
that he could not live three weeks longer. From my own observations 
every thing tended to justify that opinion. I really think that the next 
intelligence will bring an account of his death.” lonel M. will be in 
London in a few days, and I mean to wait upon him with an introduction 
from Sir G. Cockburn. 

Count Bettera, who gives to the world the copy of the Address of the 
Sicilians to the British Nation, says that the original is signed by twenty 
noblemen. When it was proposed to publish their names the count said 
that must not be. Ferdinand would strike off their heads if such a step 
were taken. 

Major a : Soe ee oe es here, said, 

esterday—“ T ety of Jamaica e upon your 

caiiek In three te I would sbtectabs a get seal a Fin” 
He told me that Peltier was in dis with King Henry the First ; but 
vice versad,—the late printer of da dailies said last night that 2000 
pounds’ worth of colonial produce was on its way from St. Domingo, in- 
tended as a present to Peltier. Of course you are aware that the Ambigu 
isdropped. The printer finding he could get no money, refused to go on 
with that journal unless his employer would agree to allow the receipts to 
go in liquidation of his claims (they amount to 800/.). Peltier would not 
accede to their conditions. 

A reply to Lord Bathurst upon the subject of Buonaparte’s treatment is 
ready for the press ; an outline of which you may perhaps receive ere the 
close of this letter. 

The topic of conversation in the fashionable world is upon the sudden 
indisposition of Lord ——-. Dr. Gower states, as a rumour merely, that 
he has been — poison. The noble lord has been long the victim of 
sharpers ; an ample imony is nearly swallowed u speculations on 
the turf, and at ah pemery Are pores victim ts u, A ; his 
papa left this hopeful youth seventeen thousand pounds per year, in 
landed and funded property, and, in less than seven years, the whole was 
expended. A person of the name of Crockford, whose mother kept a fish- 
stall, the corner of Essex-street, Strand, is one of the winners. He has 
bought the Panton estate at Newmarket, and drives a set of black blood 
horses in his barouche. 

Four o’clock.—I have been waiting at R——’s since ten o'clock, for 
the Preface to the third edition of the “ Memorial addressed by Buona- 

to Sir Hudson Lowe.” It is not come in. 

Sir Robert Wilson applied to me, about a week since, for the American 
minister's address ; and also to learn at what time he could be most con- 
veniently seen. Mentioning this circumstance to one of his intimates to- 
day, he said, “ Sir R. is trying the American envoy upon the subject of 
the South American expedition—he has, in fact, offered his services.” 
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Our ministers hate the American minister most cordially. They assign 
's 


9s a reason his unaccountable reserve, on all occasions. 
apparent candour will not go down in that quarter. 

Carlton House is poor and penniless. Mrs. cannot get any 
money from thence. Of course the arrears are hopeless. Her allow- 
ance never exceeded six thousand pounds per annum, but the agreement 
was ten thousand. ‘The prince dines out again. His Highness went 
to the Bishop of Exeter’s, and stayed till half-past one this morning. 
The en was, “that he breaks fast, but that bi spirits and appetite 
are , 

A leading man in the Opposition said just now, “ Did you ever see the 
of Parliament so completely set at Talewens as in inane acts; it is 
very different, indeed, from the effect produced in 1796.” 

The topic of conversation at the Great House is upon the subject of the 
Queensbury cause. Yarmouth will there be beaten in spite of the Lord 
Chancellor's teeth! 

B. K—— says that Leach will be Vice Chancellor in a few days, and 
Lord Chancellor before the end of the year. 

A dreadful accident happened this morning. The Honourable Fitzroy 
Stanhope, son of the Earl of Harrington, when on his road to Newmarket, 
was upset, and his right leg cut off by the wheel of his tandem. 

The Opposition say that Lord Holland never appeared so great as he 
did when he replied, the other night, to Lord Bathurst—“ he equalled his 


uncle in his best days.” 
London, the 25th of March, 1817. 

Hints have been dropped, from time to time, that in a few days I should 
be put in possession of a procedure of some importance! Time 
away, and still the day did not arrive; “another and another still suc- 
.” Lost in conjecture, the mind wanders, but there are some things 

ing on at Carlton House which bewilder me amazingly! At present 

cannot communicate a sentence. Every thing is cloaked under the im- 
penetrable veil of mystery. The Lord Chancellor was sent on Sunday 
tothe chambers of Mr. L——, in Lincoln’s-inn. This visit may be thought 
derogatory in the great law lord, but when we recollect that the latter is 
still an invalid, from the effects of a sprained ancle, our wonder will 
cease. Nothing but the mandate of his royal master could have induced 
Eldon to pay this visit to a man whom he detests, nay, abhors! A long 
ae took place, after which the Chancellor returned to the Great 

ouse. 

Several cabinet councils have been held lately relative to foreign affairs. 
Lord Castlereagh has been up several nights together, for the purpose of 

iting some arrangemeuts of vast importance. Count Lieven and 
the Prince Esterhazy have been deeply interested. On Sunday the result 
was communicated to the Regent, and yesterday messengers were 
sent off. 

America has also been prominent in the deliberations of our wise legis- 
lators. The propriety of remonstrance to that government upon the part 
they are now taking, in respect to the Spanish possessions in the South 
18 undergoing a full discussion. 

The India Board are tortured almost to madness! “ The vast, the un- 
bounded prospect lies before them.” The failure of Lord Amherst would 
have excited no surprise ; but the folly of the captain of the Alceste swells 
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them with and indignation. Sir Joseph Banks received a letter from 
China yesterday, dtaing the particulars of that affair; the writer sup- 
poses the Chinese will insist upon the delivery of the captain of 
Alceste into their hands—their motto is “ blood for blood.” 

The fourth edition of Santini’s appeal will appear in the course of the 
week, with considerable additions from the pen of Colonel Poniatowski. 
As soon as the manuscript is put into the hands of R I will send you 
an outline of it. 

Mr. K——, of Grosvenor Square, has returned from Paris. So far 
from leaving the French metropolis with regret, he says “that nothing 
but illness prevented my visiting Old England again six months ago,” 
Spoke of the marked neglect he had experienced from Talleyrand, who 
was under great pecuniary obligations to him in former times!! As- 
eribed this conduct, not to ingratitude, but imperious necessity. Related 
many anecdotes of the marked insult his daughter received in the streets 
of Paris, &c. 

New improvements !—Waterloo-place, opposite Carlton House, is 
beginning to assume something like an uniform feature with facade 
of Carlton House. The columns are composed of brick, supporting a 
scaffolding pole, and the latter supports the entablature.. Now, when 
the pole rots, down will come the whole structure. So much for the 
economy of the architect. 

The Prince Regent dined yesterday with Sir Gore Ouseley, our late 
Ambassador in Persia. The conversation turned upon our relative situa- 
tion with that country, and among other topics discussed was the alarm- 
mg reports respecting the movements of the Grand Duke Constantine 
in that quarter. A paragraph appears in the New Times of this day 
upon the subject. There were present at the above dinner, the Prince 
Esterhazy, the Spanish, Dutch, Bavarian, Wurtemburg, Portuguese, and 
Hanoverian Members of the foreign corps diplomatique, in short, all 
except the Russian Ambassador, Count Lieven, who sent an excuse. 

The paragraph !—The following singular piece of information is given 
in a letter from Calcutta of the 15th of October.— Great alarm has 
been occasioned by information said to be received, that the Archduke 
Constantine has entered Persia at the head of a 100,000 Russians. The 
ostensible motive is to acquire possession of their ancient province of 
Georgia ; a project for which only three or four thousand men would be 
necessary.” It is scarcely requisite to observe, that but a few weeks a 
this formidable expedition was unknown in Russia, and that the , 
duke Constantine was passing his time very quietly at Petersburg. 

Four o’clock.—The day has passed over nearly without any incident 
happening worth recording. Castlereagh is said to have sprained his 
ancle! he is either politically indisposed, or indisposition has really 
attacked him unexpectedly ! 

Colonel Mansell is hourly expected in town. His arrival is looked for 
with great eagerness by those who require corroborating evidence relative 
to the treatment Buonaparte experienced from Sir Hudson Lowe. 
No letter from you since the 20th of February ! How is this ? 
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GOSSIP ON PARISIAN AUTHORS. 


M. Barrois and his Bibliographical Rarities—Henri Berthoud and the Musée 
de Famille—“ La Némésis”—M. Jules Janin and his Apprentices—Biblio- 
phile Jacob and Middle Age Literature—Parisian Literary Society —Coun- 
tess de Ludre and Philosophical Divinity. 


To the li foreigner, Paris is a most interesting city. ‘The num- 
ber and extent of her public libraries, the profusion of literary curiosities, 
and the activity and zeal of her authors, tend to keep alive that enthusi- 
astic ardour for letters, which would most certainly languish and die, but 
for such frequent and powerful stimulants. To an ordinary traveller, 
who is concerned only with the materiel of the city and its pleasant 
environs, the capital of France may be sufficiently conned over in a few 

s; but not so to the literary man. He requires more time to know the 
mind of Paris. It is varied, scattered in many directions, and composed 
of numerous heterogeneous elements. A man must be well introduced, | 
and well acquainted with the general current of literature elsewhere, before 
he is qualified to appreciate the value and extent of the French intellect 
and acquirements. When, however, he gets once fairly within the 

ic circle, his movements are easy and agreeable. An Englishman, 
for instance, will find greater facilities for remark and investigation than 
among learned people in his own country. There are few restraints 

n intercourse, and more of what an ardent and poetical mind would 
figure to itself to be connected with the social and friendly movements of 
a republic of letters. 

After having taken a few days’ ramble about the city and in its public 
buildings, I began to look over my letters of introduction. These I 
delivered with all speed, and found they were generally full of promise. 
The first entrance I made among the learned, was to a somewhat re- 
markable personage, with whom I became acquainted during my stay in 
the French capital. It is M. Barrois, No. 6, Rue des Pyramides; a 
literary gentleman well known in Paris, both for the singularity of his un- 
dertakings, and the ardour and disinterestedness with which he morn 
them. M. Barrois was not long ago one of the members of the Cham- 
bers of Deputies for the Département du Nord, and he is now a member 
of the French Academy. It was his connexion with this last body of 
literary men, which gave rise to that singular project in which he has 
been for several years actively engaged, and of which we shall immedi- 
ately make some mention to the reader. 

About four or five years ago, M. Barrois read a paper to the members 
of the academy, in which he affirmed that the Emperor Charlemagne 
invented a complete ALPHABET, taught it to his friends and courtiers, 
and carried on a constant intercourse with them, through its instru- 
mentality, on all important state affairs. This alphabet was composed 
of the ten fingers of the hands, and in its leading features resembled 
many of those in use in public and private seminaries for the especial in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb. Whether there had been any thing 
—, in M. Barrois’s manner of communicating this curious piece of 

rical information to this august assembly of savants, or whether a 
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morbid feeling of jealousy and envy had been somehow created against 
him, certain it is that the communication in question was received with a 

t deal of ironical mirth ; and some members pointedly declared their 
belief that the whole statement was a complete delusion and a hoax ; 
that Charlemagne never invented, or ever used, such an alphabet; nor 
was there a icle of authentic historical evidence on which such a 
statement be founded. 

It is almost needless to say, that the literary pride of the ex-deputy 
was most grievously wounded at this contemptuous and sceptical conduct 
of the learned academicians. On the spur of the moment, he retorted 
upon them in the best manner he could. He told them that he was in a 
position to prove the historical fact, by the most incontrovertible 
evidence; but, from what had just transpired, he would never trouble 
them more with a single word upon the subject ; that he would make his 

to the li public in France, in a more full and formal state- 
ment ; and that he had not the slightest doubt but he would succeed in 
establishing the truth of what he had that day announced to the 
academy. | 

From this moment M. Barrois took his resolve. He threw his whole 
mind, body, and fortune into the cause he had adopted. Being possessed 
of a very handsome fortune, and living economically, though, in every 
respect, as a French gentleman ought to do, he immediately began to form 
a rare and expensive collection of every thing connected with the early 
history of European civilisation, but particularly with matters relative to 
the life and times of Charlemagne. There was not a library or literary dépét 
in Europe which was not ransacked for documents and manuscripts con- 
nected with the foundation of the French monarchy, and more especially 
with every matter directly or indirectly concerned with the public and 
private movements of Charlemagne and his immediate descendants. The 
author’s own labours were great ; but, in addition, he procured the 
assistance of three other literary gentlemen, whose skill in collating and 
copying manuscripts he renumerated in the most handsome manner. 
About eighteen months ago the result of this united undertaking was 
considerably advanced towards completion; and the sum expended on 
the forthcoming historical work, up to this period, including numerous 
and ive engravings, amounted to nearly five thousand pounds! 
From what I have seen of the work I am fully persuaded that M. Barrois 
has made out his case, and has fully established the curious fact, that 
Charlemagne used a language of signs among his political agents and 
courtiers, with which none but themselves were acquainted, and of the 
applications of which, ‘after the demise of the royal inventor, we have 
scarcely any traces whatever. Among the many historical proofs which 
M. Barrois has furnished, none gave him more pleasure than the dis- 
covery, that upon the back of the bible of the Englishman Alcuin, who 
was the private secretary and friend of the emperor, and which is pre- 
served in the British Museum, there is a figure of two fingers crossing 
each other. The indefatigable academician sent a gentleman to England 
to ascertain this fact, and to make a correct drawing of this unique relic 
of antiquity, for the purpose of embellishing his work, and.of adding 
another strong presumptive proof to the truth of his theory. 

Whatever may be opinion of the literary men of France, or of 
Europe generally, as to the abstract value or importance of this discovery 
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relative to the alphabet in question, certain it is, that we must give our 
meed of praise to the spirit and disinterestedness which M. Barrois has 
evinced in conducting his historical researches. And to judge of the real 
value of these, we are not to look ively at the chief end which the 
jaborious historian has in view, but to the indirect advantages which must 
aecrue to literature generally from the multitude of manuscripts and lite- 
rary documents which he has obtained in the course of his labours, even 
on matters not immediately connected with the main object he wishes to 
establish. It must be borne in mind that he is daily labouring in a region 
comparatively unknown to even the mest zealous and plodding historians, 
and out of which the enterprising genius of the 5 ake Res'atunalp 
been able to procure any documents capable of Deowiiag additional light 
on a period of history embracing several centuries, and which has long 
been justly considered as the darkest in the public and private annals of 
the human family. In this point of view M. Barrois commands our 
and gratitude. His collection of rare books and manuscripts is 
the most interesting and valuable in existence. They have cost him 
more than thirty thousand pounds, and many of them rival, if they do 
not surpass, any literary treasures in the most distinguished public and 
ivate libraries in Europe. Among the number, it may be mentioned, 
ig @ manuscript copy of the gospels, of surpassing accuracy and beauty ; 
and there is also in his collection a work in four volumes folio, relative to 
the early history of France, of which there is not known to be another 
copy in existence. This valuable book was purchased of Mr. Pickering, 
of London, for something little short of four hundred pounds. 

It may also be mentioned that M. Barrois has never evinced, like too 
many gentlemen devoted to bibliographical studies, any desire to keep his 
treasures to himself. On the contrary, he has been very generous in com- 
municating them to the publie at large, by reprinting some of them from 
time to time at his own expense. He has already published, with fac- 
similes. of the originals, four or five very curious works, which rank 
among the finest specimens of the Paris press. 

This singular and valuable collection of literary gems is always open to 
the inspection of all foreigners who have respectable introductions. The 
owner feels a particular pleasure in receiving visits from intelligent 

rs. 

M. Barrois is about sixty years of age, and of rather a tall and bulky 
make. He is affable, generous, polite, and communicative. His hobby 
is Charlemagne end his alphabet ; but he can converse, and much to the 
purpose, too, on many other literary and historical topics of general in- 
terest. He is very far from a man with only one idea. He has a chateau 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, at which he resides during the summer 
months, and where many of the literati of the French metropolis enjoy his 
company and hospitality. — my sojourn in the capital I heard 
‘many acts of benevolence recorded of him towards men of letters involved 
im temporary difficulties ; and however many of his rivals may sneer at 
his personal vanity, or at the misapplication of his labours and fortune, 
there is ample evidence to show he possesses a kind and feeling 
heart, and a purse always open for the relief of literary indigence and mis- 

e 


As M. Barrois is not reckoned one of the lions of Paris, and as it is 
particularly these which the English public like to have some account 
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’ 
i S aaoailens and i y grateful to the French palate, is 
M. i Berthoud. He om fr rh station in French literature, 
He was the first who comme what is called La Litterature Pitt. 
qngne by the establishment of a sort of Penny Magazine, under the 
title of Musée de Famille. This, we believe, has formed a tolerably lucra- 
tive speculation ; and, as far as our observation of the many leading 
articles which have appeared in it goes, we think there is no small degree 
of credit due to the projector of the work. Since its first appearance, 
seven or eight other publications of the same nature have been started ; 
and though they have not all realised, individually, the profit of the first 
undertaking, yet we know that three or four of them have left a fair re. 
munerating balance in the hands of their authors and publishers. 

M. Henri Berthoud is less known. ir England in many other 
countries on the continent, where he enjoys a widely-spread reputation, 
He is a very handsome man, of about forty years of age, pale, bald, with 
a dark beard, well and fashionably dressed, and always appears in kid 
gloves of a regular skin fit. He has published twelve or fourteen volumes 
of novels, principally descriptive of the history and manners of the north 
of France. In all these compositions M, Berthoud has displayed a 
thorough knowledge of history, a most fertile and vigorous imagination, 
and what is an indispensable quality in all novel writers, a profound ac- 
quaintance with human nature. 7 

Another author fell in my wey who is known in his periodical pamphlet 
by the title “ La Nemésis.” He has accomplished two things not indif- 
ferent in any country, but pretty sure ps et in France to honour 
and fame—he has excited the fears of the government, and published 
several good poems. Among the number we may mention “ Napoléon 
en Egypte,” a work not much known in England, but which is read every- 
where on the continent. This gentleman is about forty-nine years of 
age, very ugly, but with so much intelligence beaming through a face, 
moulded in one of nature's most niggardly moments, that one insensibly 
forgets the plainness of the exterior in listening to his witty speeches, and 
dry and cutting humour. Nobody can be better fitted to amuse a whole 
company than he is. His bons mots are not only good and very striking 
in themselves, but they are made irresistibly interesting by the habit of 
seriousness the utterer of them constantly preserves, even under the most 
trying circumstances. This makes his ae very fascinating, not only 
to strangers, but to every-day companions. I was one day just upon the 
point of addressing him, when we were met by M. Jules Janin, accom- 
panied by a very handsome lady. After we had all mutually exchanged 
a few words on the current topics of the moment, a carriage drove up to 
take the lady away. M. Janin, without gloves, with nankeen pantalons 
hardly reaching ti to his ancles, and a stick in his hand, conducted 
her, with great politeness, into the carriage. My curiosity was excited to 
know who this fair lady was. In a short time I got to learn that she was 
no less a person than the Marquise de la C——, daughter of a French 
sculptor of considerable reputation. M. Janin lives in the same house 
with her, although the Marquis de la C—— is still living, but in another 
quartier de Paris, Common report in literary circles affirms that when 
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the creditors of the noble marquis become very troublesome, he sends 
them to his wife, and that M. Janin generously pays all demands. 

‘T observed that this author was generally accompanied in his walks au 
Palais Royale, by five or six young men, who, I was told, were literary 

: ices to him to acquire a knowledge of the literary craft. I could 
not refrain from expressing my astonishment at this designation, and 

more close inquiry I found that in Paris, almost every well-known 

man has a set of young pupils around him, who enter with enthu- 

siasm into all his opinions and sentiments, forming, in fact, a class of 

literary courtiers, full of the most perfect devotion to their respective 

ms. These, in their turn, introduce the striplings to editors and 

reviewers in order that their unfledged articles ma be ushered into public 
notice under the avowed patronage of popular and well-known writers. 

One of the most independent literary men in Paris, is Paul Lacroix, 
better known under the name Bibliophile Jacob. He is a man of plain 
and unaffected manners, and who enjoys a popular name, both from his 
great learning in middle-age literature, it his uncommon facility in 
composition. He can write two or three good sized volumes in a month, 
although he has never been able to make any thing like an independent 
fortune by this great exercise and skill of his pen. Whenever a novel 
writer in Paris is in want of some information relative to the customs, 
manners, and institutions of what ara called the dark ages, he goes forth- 
with to Paul Lacroix. He is a walking library of erudition, and is as 
completely ax fait in this department of literature, as ever Sir Walter 
“om was in his knowledge of the history and customs of his dear Cale- 

a. 

I do not know a pleasanter mod e of spending an evening in Paris, to a 
man of literary taste, than to obta in an introduction to some of those do- 
mesticated authors or authoresses, who, even in this gay metropolis, are to 
be found pretty abundant, with some little diligence in looking after 
them. Here there is every thin; to satisfy a rational mind. You have 
pleasant, easy chit-chat, the most «Jecorous politeness, and a fund of infor- 
mation and a gaiety of spirit, whicl1 produce an agreeable excitement over 
both mind and temper. You are put in good-humour with every thing 
and every body around you. To my taste, and every man has his own 
taste in this particular, | found thc: French character infinitely more in- 
teresting than when seen in the hur ry-scurry of public life, or in places of 
fashionable amusement. All the more tranquil and amiable intellectual 
virtues seem to brighten up in the n:itional character, when developed in 
§ domestic atmosphere. ‘The rays of genius are tempered of their heat 
and fierceness by passing through tlie medium of social amenities and 
mutual good offices of kindness and fn ‘endship. © 
‘ While I was in Paris I had the gc.od fortune to spend many even- 
ings in private parties of this kind ; a: \d now they afford to me, when I 
east a retrospective glance over them, a source of re an pleasure and 
mental sntistection. Never did I meet with cold indifference or stilted 
formality. Every thing was candid, hoi sest, conciliatory, friendly, and 
intelligent. 1 have met in this manner s ome of the most agreeable and 
well-informed gentlemen and female auth rors in the metropolis. I shall 
give some account of these at a future peri. od. 

In the meantime I cannot refrain from 1 \oticing at present several in- 
teresting evening visits I paid to a most a ‘complished French lady and 
authoress, who, however, keeps her name foi ? the present from the public 
Nov.—vou, LXXXI, NO. CCCXXUI. Z 
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e. The lad ingestion is the Countess de Ludre. She has written 
= very profound clever work on “ Philosophy considered in Relation to 
Catholicism.” The fair author is quite at home on the most abstract and 
recondite topics. Her knowledge of English, German, Italian, and 
jy jong literature, is varied and extensive, and the methodical agrangement 

her knowledge renders her use of it pleasant and profitable to her 
hearers. With all this information and talent, calculated to turn the 
head of many women, we see combined the most genuine simplicity 
of character, a vigilant attention to all domestic duties, and the feelin 
and sentiments of a pious disposition. It was tome a singularly agreebl 
sight to witness the lively interest which the count, her husband, always 
displays in her studies and literary enterprises. pe ay her as if 
there were not such another woman in existence. To say the truth, not 
many men have such good grounds for passionate admiration. It must 
be remarked here, for the edification of eneral reader, that the Coun- 
tess de Ludre to aclass of writers whose aim is to strengthen the 
main bulwarks of Catholicism by means of appliances from philosophy. 
Whatever opinion may be rl of the object in view, certain it is, that 
great talent has been a, ig te within the last forty years by all the 
Pi a male and female, belonging to the school of philosophical 

ivinity. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 
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Duties of the Lord Rector—Detention of the Poet at Glasgow—Letters to 
the Students—Complaint of Northcote against Hazlitt—Real Nature of the 
Dispute—Vanity of the Painter—Conrespondence on the Subject—Death 
of the Poet's Friends-— Visit of Pringle to the Poet—Piron’s Epigram— 
The Rev. Edward Irving and Banim. 


Tue office of lord rector, it must be observed, was one which attached 
to the students alone. That officer vas an individual chosen froaly 
them for the purpose of hearing any grievances they might have of whic 
to complain in regard to the universit y and matters connected with their 
education. Jt was therefore desirable tient such an officer should be wholly 
independent of any influence on the part of those who ruled within the 
institution. The office was peculiar to the Scotch universities, and ex- 
ceedingly useful, where any example: of the abuse of power would not 
fail to -_ upon its side all cotemp orary official authority ; and thus the 
heads of the university seem always to have regarded it with jealousy, 
A commission being formed unde’¢ the authority of the government tc 
report upon the universities of § cotland, it was imagined that certain 
changes might be effected in the Jord revtor’s office that might meet the 
views of those who were by no m: eans pleased with a supervision of any of 
their acts. This had led to ap prehensions on the part of the students 
that of their privilege to choose @ guardian of their interests they might 
be too soon yw 

Campbell was in Glasgow at the time of re-election. I find two 
notes to myself from that m . The first, dated November 4th, 1 827. 
as. was evident thas } je had sustained some kind of indisposition 
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“Here I am still detained by the rectorship business, and still more 
unfortunately confined to my room by avery bad fever of cold.* I am 
so blind that I can hardly read the proof you have been so good as to 
send; pray let it be leaded now, and copies for Glasgow sent off as soon as 
convenient. Have the kindness to send me, also, any paper for the 
N. M. that you wish me to inspect.”’ 

Mrs. Campbell sent me a Scotch paper with’the full account of the pro- 

i he details were little different from those on the poet’s 
first election. She expressed her gratification, as might be ex , and 
showed great anxiety about the state of his health. 

Isent him immediately an article, from the nature of which I thought it 
necessary to have his opinion, one of those evenly balanced in merits and 
defects, and yet with points that I feared Campbell would not like if it 

. It was written, too, by a friend of his. He wrote me in reply 
from Claremont-place,— 

“ About the ‘ Narrative of a Law Student’ I am somewhat perplexed what 
to say, itis very able and interesting, but too improbable. Do you think 
its ingenious author could not make it less objectionable by some change 
upon it, that would abridge the marvellous air of it, or make its dé- 
nouement more satisfactory and credible. It is a great pity the paper 
should be lost to us. 

“JT fear I shall not be able to get away from Edinburgh till after the 
oe ey you had better not forward any communication to me more in 
Sco Aes 

He did not return for some days after the time above named, I think 
not until the last day of the month. He interested himself greatly on 
behalf of the students, in their fear of their elective franchise being de- 
stroyed, or rendered inefficacious for any good purpose. In truth, his recol- 
lections of his youthful days at the university, and his gratified feelings at 
the reception he experienced, prompted him to remain as long as he could, 
and he said, when he returned, it seemed as if he had been carried back to 
his youth, and the long reality intervening from that time had been only a 
dream. He was for several days after his return continually recurring to 
the scenes he had witnessed in Glasgow, now and then travelling, in con- 
versation, back to his own youth, and mingling with accounts of his re- 
cent visit, some bygone scene of his early life, that had been revived in 
his recollection. 

I remember, also, he told some stories of himself when at the university 
in his youth, but I do not perfectly recollect them. 

Copies of his letters to the rr shi were printed by Messrs. Bentley, 
at his own expense, and sent to Glasgow, where he presented them to the 
youths, It would appear, from the following letter, that a proof of one of 
them, the third, had been sent to Glasgow by a wrong coach, which he, in 
his absence of mind, supposed came from me. He was not satisfied 
‘with it, and begged me to send him the magazine proof, a thing in reality 
of no use, because, had he used the incorrect proof sent him by the 
peters, and returned it to them, they would have made all right. He 

id not reflect upon this simple process, hence the following letter. 


“ Wednesday night. 
_ “Tt has not been my fault that you did not get back the proof a day 


_ * He caught a cold, which brought on a sharp illness, when proceeding upon this 
t Of his letters to the Glasgow a's then printing by Messrs. Bentley, 
ZB 
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earlier. You sent it off on Sunday; I got it only this morning, Wed. 
nesday. -I see by the address that it was booked at the White Horse, 
Fetter Lane, instead of having been sent by the Glasgow mail-coach from 
the Bull and Mouth. 

“I see such lamentable errors in Bentley’s press—such as Praxitites for 
the sculptor Praxiteles, that I am in total despair as to the rest of my letter 
being printed with any “ae, like decent correctness, and therefore I have 
to beg, that the copies of my letter for the students may not be struck off till 
I have had a proof of the magazine copy ; though it will of course reach 
me too late to correct it for the ine. May I pray you, therefore, to 
have forwarded to me a proof by the first mail, taking care that it is the 
Glasgow mail-coach from the Bull and Mouth.” 

This letter was characteristic of Campbell’s abstraction at times. The 
printers were excellent at their craft. 1n a long experience of that patient 
craft, I never encountered better. Mr. Samuel Bentley was an excellent 
scholar as well as man, and attended closely to the proofs himself. In 
order to save time in conveyance, a proof, not perfectly corrected by the 
copy is frequently sent to an author, who has only to mark with his own, 
the printer’s corrections not made, and the end is secured of getting the 

roof returned in time. Campbell did not reflect upon this, nor how late 
he almost always was with his manuscript, rendering it necessary for the 
printer to use every precaution to prevent delay. Praxitites was corrected 
without Campbell's proof, and the sheet printed as it stood in the publica- 
tion by myself. But his excitability and lack of reflection, that the in- 
correct proof he had in his hand would naturally be corrected in London, 
by his own original copy, made him write off as if every thing depended 
upon his letter. 

This want of reflection, this excitability and mental absence, after his 
long continued experience in’ such matters was continual. Just after his 
return I sent him a note by a special messenger, requesting an immediate 
reply. I could obtain none. I sent a second time, and could not help 
smiling at getting the following :— 

“Dr. R. I was so terrified on opening the parcel to find a white shirt, 
that I lost all presence of mind, and did not finish reading your note until 
I had allowed the boy to goaway. Iam ashamed to have given you the 
trouble of sending twice. 

“ Yours, &c. 
“T. C* 


To this hour I have no conception what “ the white shirt,” nor what the 
“ parcel” meant, that made him thus lose his presence of mind. I had 
written to him for a promised piece of poetry, which I wanted greatly at 
that moment. The truth was, according to Mrs. Campbell, that hevhad - 
been up half the night before, reading upon some abstruse subject, and 
had got it in his mind all the next day, so that what he did was in one of 
his usual fits of absence, and he was acting almost instinctively, 1 should 
not relate such trifling incidents did they not exhibit, better than can be 
done in any other way, those traits of personal character which enable 
others to form a true estimate of the character of the poet. The “ white 
shirt note” used often to be a phrase between us for mental abstraction, 
or any thing incomprehensible. 

During 1827, as already mentioned, the poet commenced his letters to 
the students of Glasgow; he published three of them that year. 
The labour of composition was very trifling, from his being enabled to 
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draw the materials for them, in a great degree, from his lectures. These 
letters were designed to concentrate information relative to the more dis- 
tinguished nations of antiquity. One main object in them was to give a 
of the chief literary e in those nations, which have more 
essentially influenced human civilisation. He did not intend it should be 
more than a sketchy outline of the subject, to furnish hints for the future 
industry of the students. He informed them, that an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subject could only be the result of long reading and research, 
but expressed a very decided opinion, that epitomised views of knowled 
were not to be despised on account of their satisfying curiosity too easily. 
On the contrary, he thought they were highly beneficial, as being calcu- 
lated to increase the interest felt in the subject, and that it would never, 
as some have supposed, divert any from deeper researches into the epochs 
of literary history. He gave his authorities, and condensed his matter as 
much, perhaps, as it was possible to do, without injuring his ultimate 
ject. 
Tis possible that some may not deem the letters sufficiently elemen- 
tary for the early age at which youth enters the Scotch universities, in 
that.respect differing widely from those of England. 1 would seem in 
premature to address boys of twelve or thirteen years of age 
about the Rosetta stone, for example, without previously sacs them 
of its history, and why such and such inferences were drawn from it, thus 
supposing them acquainted with its history, and the discoveries of 
aioe and Champollion, but they are in all respects most valuable sources 
of reference for young students. 

Proceeding from the Egyptians to the Persians, the poet touched briefly 
upon the relics of their literature and art. Next he went on to the 
Hebrews, and their connexion with the Pheenicians, and from them to his 
favourite Greece, upon which subject he delighted to dwell, and did dwell 
at considerable length. Its poetry, history, arts, oratory, philosophy, lan- 
guage, and similar subjects were passed in review, briefly, but adequately 
to the purpose of forming a key to the study of those different heads in 
the shape of an outline. As Campbell was greatly attached to Greek 
studies, and above all to that of the Athenians, he treats all that relates to 
them with copiousness, and with great correctness of judgment, where he 
ventures an opinion upon the different schools of Greece, and the variety 
of learning taught in each; discriminating them nicely, and commenting 
_ the connexion of the Greek literati with Egypt, and the obligations 
of literature and philosophy to its labours. From Greece he proceeded to 
Rome, and its political experiences, not omitting to draw the moral con- 
clusions, that all iniquitous earthly power tends to“its own overthrow. He 
went back to the derivation of the name of the classic land inhabited by 
the Romans, and the different ideas entertained of the bounds it circum- 
scribed. He proceeded to notice the passage of the Alps by Hannibal, as 
well as by Caesar subsequently, and the different geographical appella- 
tions and divisions adopted in bounding the neighbouring countries at 
various times, enumerating the provinces. He gave a succinct detail of 
Italian history, proceeding rapidly down to its present condition, in- 
cluding the states into which Italy, properly so-called, became divided in 
the course of ages, commenting, too, on the nature of the governments. 
These letters were closed prec. abru + neg the seventh in number. 
They cost the author no great degree of labour after his lectures at the 
Royal Institution, which he had previously made public, but they were a 
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pleasing testimony of his kind feeling towards the youth of Glasgow, and 
of his desire to render them all the benefit in his power; coming from such 
a man they will not be forgotten in the university. Like most of his 
other literary labours, he seems to have grown fatigued with their execu- 
tion, though his lectures supplied so south of the material. His dislike to 
composition, and his p ing so far with these letters, exhibits, in the 
strongest possible point of view, the gratitude he felt for the conduct of 
the students ‘palette him. Thus overcoming even the vis inertia of his 
pen in return. 

A circumstance indicative of Campbell’s haste at the first impression, 
and at the same time his want of reflection, occurred this year, and occa- 
sioned much public comment, while no one knew the real facts. Camp- 
bell was surprised at a letter from Northcote, the painter, charging 
Hazlitt with a breach of confidence wholly unwarrantable, in publishing 
conversations pretended to be confidential. But no breach of confidence 
could take place where no pledge was exacted, and the party presumed to 
be injured, by the disclosure of what was not denied to be true, had been 
dead sixty-nine years. The whole arose from Northcote’s own vanity 
and forgetfulness of consequences hurtful to his self-love. The painter 
of all things wished to stand well in his native county, and to ap- 

ar there as great a man as possible. I knew him well, and also a 
rother of his, a watchmaker, and cleverer man, before I knew the poet. 
Northcote was an excellent relator of anecdotes, and knew how to season 
them with sauce piquante when it suited him. He was a man of very 
narrow soul, and left all the savings of his life to a rich Devonshire 
baronet, who was no relation, but bore the same name, in order to leave 
the impression of such a connexion behind him. He wrote a life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, some Fables, and a life of Titian, in doing which a 
great portion of the literary credit was due to Hazlitt, for North- 
cote had no erudition ; he had been patronised by Reynolds in early life. 
During the interviews of Hazlitt and the painter, the former strung toge- 
ther amusingly enough the conversations of the artist, and in July, 
1826, sent them to the magazine, under the title of ‘ Boswell Redivivus.” 
They were continued till the sixth number, which appeared in March, 1827, 
a period of nine months, during which Northcote had read the papers and 
been delighted with them, as they tickled his petty vanity. Campbell, 
too, had seen them, for I took care, and it was one main secret of our 
never differing, that nothing personal should appear in the publication 
which he did not see, as he so dreaded being involved in controversy. 
Campbell saw nothing objectionable about them—how should he about 
an individual who had been so long dead ? aie 24. 

The truth was, Northcote had not foreseen that his anecdotes of old 
Parson Mudge would make a noise at Plymouth, where, I believe, all 
Mudge’s immediate descendants were defunct. This Mr. Mudge of Ply- 
mouth was the same who flattered Johnson, and whose sermons Johnson 
in return took it into his head to praise extravagantly. Mudge was a 
clever, shrewd man of the world, of obscure origin. His nearest descen- 
dants had proved themselves able and honourable men, the last of whom, 
General Mudge, died, I believe, in 1819 or 1820. Now no sensible person 
could have been hurt by the statement of any fact that was not dishonour- 
able relative to an ancestor, and when the dhanachon of men are brought 
before the world and extolled by others, no matter from what motive, 
the world has a right to know the real truth about them. 
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In the Sgr case there was an impress of truth about Northcote’s 
remarks, for, with much of a snarling disposition, he did not lack 
shrewdness of mind any more than natural ability. Among the other 
things he told Hazlitt, and which he printed, was the circumstance of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds wishing to reprint ‘“‘ Mudge’s Sermons,” and asking 
Northcote to endeavour to procure some particulars of his history. 
Northcote gave Sir Joshua a manuscript account of Mudge, welt Sop 
an old schoolfellow of Mudge’s. After that, said Northcote, nothing more 
was heard of a life. It stated that he had run away from his school 
because the housemaid would not have him. That he had slept in a 
sugar-hogshead in Wapping, and found a halfpenny in the street, with 
which he bought a loaf to prevent himself from starving. That he was 
obliged to return home in distress, and afterwards left the dissenters 
to go over to the church, because the dissenters would not give him 
some situation he wanted. It was said by Northcote, that Reynolds and 
his friends were mortified to find that one, whom they had so cried up, 
should have been no better in origin. Mudge possessed wary talent 
and much plausibility in addition, and personating ultra church notions, 
ibiasended himself to Johnson and Reynolds, for both were inclined 
to those sentiments. Reynolds, said Northcote, had a keen eye for nature, 
and perceived that the manuscript of the schoolfellow was nearer the 
truth than Johnson’s pompous character of Mudge, which, like one of 
Kneller’s portraits, would do for any body. ‘ Northcote showed me,” 
said Hazlitt, “a print of him, after Sir Joshua, which wennet to me a 
complete high-priest, bullying and insincere.” His wife, the servant whom 
he fell in love with, used to say of her husband that he got up and 

ached that of which he did not believe a word. Northcote also stated, 
that his father knew Mudge, and always thought there was the stamp of 
insincerity about his orthodoxy.. Had he been at Rome, he would have 
been a cardinal, as he had ambition and ability for any thing. He grew 
indolent at last, preached the same sermons over again, and spent his time 
playing cards with old ladies. This was the substance of the communi- 
cation made to Hazlitt, to whom no caution was given not to publish it. 
Northcote made no complaint about it, nor would he ever have dotie so, 
for he was too fond of seeing himself thus reflected in print, but for what 
occurred in the sequel. 

The mischievous magazine reached Plymouth, where some of the friends 
of the descendants, or perhaps distant relations, yet remained. Northcote 
who, as already said, had, in this respect, played the short-sighted part, or 

rhaps not calculating upon the article producing any such effect at this 
distance of time, was assailed by letters from his native town, strongly re- 
monstrating with the publication of what was not denied. Northcote could 
not escape from declaring himself the father of the anecdotes, but then he 


could deny the authority to publish, by saying it was only a private commu- 


nication dishonourably made public by Hazlitt—dishonourably after the pub- 
lication had gone on, as all the world knew, for so many months! Northcote’s 
answer should have been that he did communicate the facts to Hazlitt, 
who had published them without consulting him on the propriety. So 
far the painter might have gone honourably, but not a step further. 
Northcote, however, was not content with accusing Hazlitt to the Ply- 
mouth people of a most dishonourable breach of private intercourse in vif 
lishing what Northcote had seen, known, and was delighted at his pub- 
lishing for so many consecutive months, but probably having his qualms 
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lest the Plymouth folk should sagaciously scent the true state of the case 
from the preceding numbers of the publication, determined to vituperate 
Hazlitt to Campbell, in order to get a reply from Campbell which he 
might shrewdly employ to strengthen his excuse to his Plymouth com- 
ts, This plan succeeded. On getting Northcote’s letter, the poet 
ieved, in his straightforward way, that all in it was without subterfuge, 
and not thinking of the past numbers, believed that, as Northcote stated, 
Hazlitt had violated a confidential communication. The moment, there- 
fore, he got the note he replied in the strongest terms of indignation 
against such conduct on the part of Hazlitt, in a haste, too often his way, 
quickened, perhaps, by his known dislike to Hazlitt himself. 

I did not, as it happened, see the poet for two days after he had re- 
ceived the letter and written the reply. He put Northcote’s communica- 
tion into my hand the moment I entered his house, and said, 

‘‘ See what Hazlitt has done for us.” 

I read the letter and laughed. 

“Why, have you forgotten that we have been publishing these kinds 
of communications for some months past, and that Northcote, whose 
name has been in all, has never complained. He never cautioned Hazlitt, 
I dare assert, to put in or leave out this or that thing. Northcote 
perhaps overlooked Plymouth, and the notion country folks must have 
that all Dr. Johnson said must be gospel, because he was Dr. Johnson, 
though we are not all Boswells in London.” 

“True,” said Campbell ; “I did not reflect on that.“ I got into a pas- 
sion. Surely a respectable man like Northcote would not write me for 
any but an honourable purpose, not disingenuously to cover himself in 
the way you state.” 

I replied, ‘“‘ My life, but he has.” 

“ Well,” said the poet, “it can’t be helped. I believed the fault was 
all Hazlitt’s. I trust we shall hear no more of it.” 

Correct, indeed, was my anticipation, even more so than I could dream ; 
but to proceed in order. Campbell’s letter was full of strong expressions 
of his own indignant feelings at Northcote’s complaint, and at the ill 
treatment he had received so unexpectedly. He styled it “infernal” in 
Hazlitt to act in such a mode. Northcote, delighted, as I had foreseen, 
to screen himself at any cost, sent Campbell’s letter to Plymouth. In 
this letter Campbell stated further, that Hazlitt should write no more for 
the Magazine, having so wantonly wounded the feelings of a venerable 
man of genius ! : 

Campbell had an acquaintance with an amiable and excellent family 
in the west, some connexions of which resided in London; and connected 
also with that family, I believe only through business, was a Mr. Richard 
Rosdew, a wine-merchant, stamp-distributor, and banker. The letter of 
Campbell got to Plymouth, was canvassed there, and Mr. Rosdew getting 
the poet’s address sent, and also wrote to him about it, though it is 
h possible to know upon what ground he took up the question. He 
was, I believe, a man wholly unacquainted with literature, and was 50 
ignorant as to suppose that printing Johnson’s character of Mudge could 
put down a conversation and matter-of-fact incident between Reynolds 
and Northcote, which, amid all, the last did not deny to be correct, and 
no doubt was so. Northcote wanted to clear himself of making public the 
secret willingly; Rosdew, to extinguish a positive fact by a quotation 
from Johnson, who really knew pothing of Mudge’s previous history, it 
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js probable, and was prejudiced for and against often without 
Dee Well” asd Campbell, “wo ton pat dy lees in the omall 


int, and the matter will end.” It did not, for a second pertinaciously 
* This Mr. Rosdew weakly imagining that an extract from an 
opinion of Johnson’s could extinguish a positive fact ! 

Northcote’s want of moral co and unworthy sacrifice of Hazlitt 
to save his own want of forecast, and his shrewdness in getting and using 
a letter from Campbell as he did, mark the man’s character exactly. He 
worked himself artfully out of the scrape by a crooked road. 

I remarked to the poet, that Mudge might be what Johnson said of 
him ; that an obscure origin was no dishonour, but rather the reverse, 
since the man had ele himself, and there was nothing to contradict 
Northcote’s statement brought forward, that I thought the truth had 
better have stood. 

Campbell pleaded he had been too precipitate in his reply, and that 
the Plymouth people must naturally have thought as he did, that Hazlitt 
was the party to be censured. I appealed to the former numbers of the 
same series. If in one case there was a violation of confidence, it was 
the same in all. Hazlitt was a valuable contributor. The poet said he 
only intended to prohibit that series of articles, nor did he think his own 
letter would at once have been made public. In a little time, Hazlitt’s 
writing in the magazine was resumed as before, Campbell began to see 
the case in a right sae of view, and I omitted no opportunity of urging 
it upon him. He ew that Hazlitt and myself were merely “speaking 

uaintance,” and that I was disinterested in what I said. 

true statement cannot be derogatory to the memory of Campbell. 
His incapacity for judging evil in others was the greater, because he 
never himself cherished it towards them ; in fact, the simplicity of his 
nature, and his proneness to hasty conclusions, made him give credit 
upon the instant, and act upon the first intention, where others would 
have been more wary. Hasty and sensitive, he was too apt to judge for 
love or hate upon the impression of the instant, and in some circumstances 
to generate in that way prejudices difficult to remove. 





: “ Beechwood, Plympton, Sept. 5, 1827. 


“Sir,—The New Monthly ony sag is again in my hands, without Dr. Johnson’s 
character of Mr. Mudge being found in its columns. I am at a loss to discover the 
cause of this omission. I was, indeed, greatly surprised to find that in the Magazine 
for August it did not immediately follow my letter, but I then attributed it to the 
compositor’s blunder, occasioned, perhaps, by the letter and character having been 
written on distinct sheets of paper. I mentioned this omission to our mutual 
friend, Mr. ——, though I no doubt of your perceiving it, ‘the word’ re- 
_ in the letter, must have pointed it out to the person who read it, and I 

ve anxiously looked forward to the Magazine for this month without a doubt of 
seeing it with a few words from the editor accounting for the omission, and with 
some pupestetion that the opportunity would not be passed over of something 
ag Ba ed to lessen the original offence, such as you have used in your letter to 
Mr. Northcote, ‘ that oversight,t not intention, produced the matter complained 
of” Mr. Northcote has sent me copies of the correspondence between you and 
him, and I was not only gratified by the appropriate _— which you annexed 
to the name of Hazlitt, and the assurance that he should never again be permitted 
to write for the New Monthly, but that you were willing to acknowledge publicly 
that oversight,” &c.— Extract from Rosdew’s Letter. 

+ No “oversight” could have produced the insertion of the article of which 
Northcote complained, for who could tell but Northcote that Hazlitt had violated 
Private conversations in the sizth number of a series of papers, of which no pre- 


ceding complaint had been made ? 
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The political this put the poet in hi irits. Tho 
vacation of oftce by Tord Reviapend in uence of Gna and Can- 
ning’s accession to power, naturally enlivened the hearts of the liberal 
party, to be re-acted upon by the death of the minister to whom it had 
iven its disinterested support. Campbell expressed his astonishment 
Mr. Peel (then) had charged the Catholics with idolatry, and re. 
marked that he thought Peel more a man of the world than to do what 
he was thus charged with doing, by the Duke of Norfolk, at the Catholic 
meeting. He regretted Peel’s going out of office, as an anti-emancipatist, 
with the other ministers, for he expressed his hope, that as both Canning 
and Peel were of the people, if we could not have a Whig ministry, at 
least a liberal Tory one might govern the country. In the meanwhile he 
proposed that we should begin to take a political character in one or two 
stirring articles, but nothing was done more than my giving in the sum- 
mary something very little ‘beyond the milk-and-water colour which had 
been the previous tone. All hopes, however, on the moderate side were 
destroyed by the death of Canning. The reign of bigotry was to triumph 
again for a season. 

“ How singular were the deaths of Fox and Canning,” said Campbell, 
“ under the same roof, in the same month of the year, at the same age, 
just after reaching the premiership. We must have a paper about him.” 
an it fell to my lot to write in the seventh year’ of the poet’s editorial 
abours. 

This year, too, died the poet’s old friend, Ugo Foscolo, turbulent as his 
own friend Alfieri. Campbell regretted that they had not met for a long 
time, for reasons already sta “ When such a man is gone,” said 
Campbell, ‘‘ we overlook every intervening circumstance, and regard 
only the regret that comes upon us from the impossibility of ever again 
meeting, under any aspect—that we are in the same position as if neither 
of us had been called into existence.” Foscolo had abstracted himself 
from nearly all his old friends, even from the unvarying kindnesses of 
Lord Holland. 

Flaxman, another friend, dropped off this year, in the ripeness of a full 

. Campbell declared him the first of sculptors for sealing his idea 

the Greek antique. Though by no means an amateur in the arts, nor 
able to discriminate sculptural or pictorial excellence in detail, he had 
formed certain general ideas of his own from the different collections 
of sculpture he had seen which were very near the truth. It was impos- 
sible that, with the poet’s fine eye, and the natural feeling for the sym- 
metrical and beautiful, which is innate with genius, that a very close 
approximation in idea to perfect beauty of form should not be almost 
unconsciously acquired, and stamped upon such a mind, yet Campbell 
was unable to use a pencil in the delineation of the simplest natural 
object, and this he sometimes lamented. Nor do I ever remember 
his indicating any comprehension of the science of music, although 
he was greatly delighted with certain musical pieces when he heard 
them played, not, perhaps, in accordance with the choice of the man 
in the taste of the hour, but in what was better, an accordance wit 
his own sensations and feelings. Talma, the French actor, whom 
he had much admired in some of Racine’s characters, his friend, 
Miss Benger, and Gifford, of the Quarterly Review, whom, when any 
one used to censure, he would always defend, were among those whom I 
remember his speaking of at the close of the year as having been taken 
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off by death. He spoke of such deprivations, not only as painful, but as 
to him unaccountable, but upon the supposition of our ignorance of the 
real end of our existence at all. ‘I am convinced there is no man that 
knows life well, and remembers all the incidents of his past existence, who 
would accept it again ; we are certainly here to punish precedent sins.” 

He kept his real feelings very close, his miseries were locked up, as if, 
with a sort of proud dignity, he thought he should be lowered by any 
display of the effect they produced communicated to others. He endea- 
ied, in this respect, to seek a sort of victory over nature itself. But 
the real fact always came out. His indifference was ever so put on as to 
be seen through at a glance, or else his customary abstraction became so 
_— that it was necessary to lead the way by ending any conference 

business, and talking of passing things. 

Overtaking Pringle in the street one day, I found he was going to the 
poet’s house in Upper Seymour-street West; and going the same way, we 
proceeded together. Mrs. Campbell was gone out; it was a i 
sunset on a fine June evening, and we agreed to try and get the poet to 
walk into the park. He would not move a step after dinner, but huntin 
the sideboard found some wine, which he placed upon the table, an 
ordering glasses, said that Mrs. Campbell being out, he did not know 
where the key of his wine was, but he had no doubt she would return 
before we had emptied the decanter which stood before us. We might 
let the wine alone if we pleased, but he would not go out for walking’s 
sake, as he had been in town that day. “In fact,” he said, addressing 
Pringle, ‘‘if you claim to be my countryman, if you are an honest son of 
a Scotch daddie, you will leave that Saxon to go by himself, if he is de- 
termined to depart, and let us be cozy over this sherry.” 

“ As that is the case,” I observed, “ I will not leave good company.” 

We had then much desultory conversation as night drew onwards. 
The poet, in his most agreeable mood, began by guessing what should be 
done if the wine was drunk out before Mrs. Campbell’s return, In Scot- 
land, he said, that whiskey went further, and was seldom wanting in any 
house. He told us how he had gone to see a conceited, pompous country- 
man, a farmer, who had given him an invitation to meet two or three friends 
at dinner, and for his particular honour, he supposed, had penne wine on 
the table. The party became rather more copious than he ex in 
their libations, the host more generous and self-sufficient. Miscalculating, 
he said, ‘‘ Let us have one bottle more,” then calling his servant Maggie, 
he told her to bring in one bottle more from the particular bin, which 
he named as the depository of what they had already been drinking. 

“ Lawk, sir!” replied Maggie, “there’s na mare, ye hae,drunk out the 
dozen ye had in this morning, an’ ye maun een go to the whiskey.” 

Pringle insisted this was an old story, and the poet did not get well out 
of the scrape. Then we had some reflections on the attachment of lawyers 
to mystification. An aged woman, a grandmother, somewhere in the north, 
it had been decided for the parochial authorities, was bound to maintain 
the grandchildren of one of her sons. In such a case a grandmother 
ought to inherit a grandchild’s property. Would the law give it so ? 

“T imagine not,” said Pringle. ‘ Whoever heard of children ever 
leaving any thing to a grandmother ?” 

“And rightly not,” replied the poet, ‘ unless the fact of the bequest 
made them wards in Chancery in order to avoid unequal matches. A 
grandmother with a large fortune would not lie upon hands in these 
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Some one had been endeavouring to translate an epigram of Piron’s, 
and had given the mangled manuscript to Pringle to amend, and through 
the customary association of ideas it was mentioned and produced. Camp- 
bell looked at it, and prating ont several defects, they were remedied hy 
his suggesting alterations. epigram was a hit at the French Royal 
Academy. 

The truth told, they’ve in France a most excellent plan 
The authors who pen heavy writings to cure, 
In the chair of an R.A. they place the dull man, 
Nor sonnet nor madrigal more you endure, 
For there he does nothing but doze fast. and sure,— 
Since to Genius the sleep of that chair is as dead 
As to love is the sleep of the conjugal bed. 


‘Friend Banim accompanied me to Irving’s on Sunday, and had the 
pangs of cre him fall most bitterly on the Papists and the Scarlet 

said Pringle. 

“ Not very pleasant,” observed Campbell, “nor very dutiful in the 
children to abuse the mother—the holy beans Church, is the mother of 
kirk and tabernacle. What rebellious brats of children she has. Two 

churches and a hundred sects of dissenters, all railing at her toge- 
It is Milton’s Sin, with her rebellious offspring, calling their mother 
bad names, not considering how it affects themselves.” 

$< fe yg have not left the kirk for the Scarlet Lady, I hope, Mr. 
a ” said Pringle. 

“ T have not yet publicly renounced it,’’ said Campbell, laughing ; “I 
once was as orthodox as I ought to have been.” 

*¢ You have not yet heard Irving, he will make a convert of you; every 
body, high and low, has heard him—all the town runs after him.” 

** So they will after any novelty, and get tired. It is strange any wise 
nts should call such wild outbreaks of distempered brains religion. 

eople do not want their passions inflamed now by religion to set them 
oppressors: they want a more sober rational faith.” 

" Irving will tell us we must abandon reason altogether to become true 
believers.’ 

“In other words, abandon that which makes the only difference between 
human and animal existence—who made him so much wiser than our old 
Glasgow clerks, or than we are ourselves—it is but assumption. You did 
not leave Africa to become a disciple of this apostle of new Scotland?” 

“* But he is a wonderfully clever man.” 

** He is anovelty ; he assumes new airs because the old are time-worn, 
and the multitude love religious change as well as any thing else that 
shifts the scene.” 

“I grant he is a novelty in the pulpit in countenance and manner. 
He has no idea of the good old way, and most people run after him as 
they would after a new show ; he is a shrewd preacher who well under- 
stands how to make an impression on the minds of his hearers.” 

* It is half the effect of his look, the other half not the effect of sober 
stony, people love abuse from the pulpit as well as elsewhere. He 
seems , a ag from Christianity towards some crude thing of which 
~ has himself no specific idea—he plays monkey tricks and people catch 
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“You have not heard him, Mr. Campbell ; but he is very striking.” 

Theatrical, I suppose ?” 

“T don’t know that. He rivets the attention strongly by his personal 
appearance. . 

‘, dresses the character well, as the people say at the theatre. 

* That we should call a profane comparison in Scotland.” 

“ We are the wrong side the Tweed now, and have no fear of the kirk- 
stool. How is his matter—his lan ? As to his denunciations, we 
might make them as glibly and with as good right as he.” 

“It seems good ; his outbreaks produce their effect on the congre- 

on. 

“That they would do the more if they were more still out of the way 
of common 4 Hh I have seen his book ; it is all miserable affectation 
and common-place nonsense, couched in the worst style.” 

“ You are demolishing my idol,” said Pringle, laughing ; “but, in 
truth, I cannot tell what to make of him, between jest and earnest—what 
do you think of him ?” turning to me who had sat an idle listener. 

YY replied I had not heard him preach, but from all accounts there was 
artifice about him ; it might be that of semi-lunacy. 

“ Fie!” said Campbell, “ you area perfect iconoclast-—Pringle won’t 
forgive you for your opinion.’ 

“Tam no Irvingite, Mr. Campbell,” said Pringle, “ for it strikes me 
Irving wants perfect earnestness, he is too much up to his business.” 

“There,” said the poet, “ we have caught you at last—you have made 
concession enough.” 

The poet observed that he looked at such outbreaks as were caused by 
individuals, like Irving, who made a stir in the “religious world,” as it 
was styled, coolly and philosophically. He could not account for the cor- 
ruptions and changes in the different creeds of faith professed generally 
in the world. Of all things the essence of a religious belief was immu- 
tability of principle, since its end was to place the mind above the 
changes of sublunary things upon a fixed object of reliance. All creeds 
and systems of faith had become so corrupted in time as to bear no re- 
semblance, except in name, to those promulgated by their founders, so far as 
even to being diametrically opposite to them. In some modern states they 
bore but a small resemblance in form or principle to the unmistaken mean- 
ing of the original mode of worship rs the simplicity of its doctrine. 

“Hush !” said Pringle, “that is lese-majesty towards ecclesiastical 
powers and sectaries.” 

“ But it is truth and common sense, notwithstanding,” was the reply. 

“ Aye,” said Pringle, “ but is it douse to say as aia 

“ You won't be a martyr for the truth,” said Campbell, ‘“ you won’t 
be a Covenanter, I see. You have the discretion of my bonnie country- 
men.” 

This kind of conversation concluded, we had ahistory of Pringle’s adven- 
tures at the Cape colony, and some statements little creditable to the colonial 
government of that day. Nothing could be more vicious than the system 
pursued in those times, when men with an intellect of a calibre that 
scarcely qualified them for the business of common huxters, and with 
notions of the most arbitrary and self-sufficient characters, were forced 
into power by parliamentary interest, not the choice of the minister of the 
day. Of the occurrences of the Cape in his own experience, Pringle gave 
some most instructive details. 
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SIR ULFVER AND FRU SILVERLIND. 


FROM THE SWEDISH. 


yen (see in gentle mirth, 
three little babes from her side had birth. 
But intheeighth year came grim old Death, 
And wi d sweet Silverlind with his breath. 
For, &c. 
3 


Sir Ulfver was long a sorrowful man, 

But to court maid Stineborg then he began. 

They lived together in blissful mirth, 

And three young babes ne Aaa had birth. 
or, &c. 


4. 

Wife eres children went out to play ; 

Wife Silverlind’s wept at home all day. 

The youngest child so sadly wept, 

That its mother woke where _ —s slept. 
or, 


5. 
Wife Silverlind said to the Angel-band, 
“Oh, may I go back to my own dear land ?” 
“ To thine own dear land tliou hast leave to go, 
But fly thou back ere tle cock doth crow.” 
For, &c. 


6. 
She knocks at the door with her fingers thin, 
Get up, my dear babes, and let me in.” 
“On straw, my children, why slumber ye ?” 
“No better bed, dear mother, ag Poa 


? 
“ And why so dirty, dear babes, oh why ?” 
“For none hath wash’d us since thou didst die.” 
Wife Stineborg forth from her chamber came, 
“Qh, listen! oh, listen, thou —~" stepdame ! 
or, &c. 


8. 
“Meadows and fields I left behind, 
And my children starving now I find. 
And many a herd, and many a flock, 
And my children go without shoon or sock. 
For, &e. 
9 


“ And many a bed of down left I, 
While on straw and stalks my poor children lie. 
Wert thou to my children and kind, 
God a throne in ven for thee would find.” 
For, &c. 
10. 
“ Hitherto have I been a ste bad, 
But the orphan’s heart will I henceforth glad.” 
Oh! never did Heaven or Angels see 
A brighter or happier com 
Than Silverlind and her three. 
For, &c. 
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THE OUT-STATION; OR, JAUNTS IN THE JUNGLE, 
BY J. WILLYAMS GRYLLS, ESQ. 
Carter VI. 
A FORTNIGHT’S EXCURSION AMONG THE ELEPHANTS. 


Arter having allowed yourself, like a good, docile, and accommodati 
reader as you are, to be so incontinently dragged, on our last oe 
after elk, over a wilderness of hard-hearted and yawni 
chasms, to the serious abrasion of your shins and the a landde of 
your nether habiliments, you shall now have your reward by an introduc- 
tion to the monarch of the forest—the leviathan of creation—the 
sane i and, in its slaughter, to the “crack sport of the Ceylon 


; here is something indescribably soul-stirring and exhilarating, how- 
ever much we may be hacknied in the sport, when we see one of the 
a* the jungle (which the elephant decidedly is, and the lion a mere 
pitiful usurper) sink dead upon the ground at the feet of such a speck on 
nature's face as man in comparison to the monster against whom, single- 
handed, he enters the arena. 

It is not the mere ordinary pleasure that one experiences in 

nerally, such as running into a fox after a forty minutes’ chase (and 

ere are few excitements more enlivening or heart-thrilling than that), 
or the self-satisfied complacency that one feels on the eve of a first of 
September, when the spacious pockets are relieved of some thirty brace of 
birds; but it must be the consciousness of the power of man over ev 
beast of the field, and the pride of wielding it, that causes one to feel 
such intense gratification a an elephant is brought down in the midst 
of its own native wilds ! 

To such perfection has elephant shooting been carried in Ceylon, that I 
fear every reader who had never witnessed those shores would consider 
the “ Jaunts” far too “ Munchausenish” if I related every anecdote con- 
nected with the slaughter of the elephant that has fallen under my own 
immediate observation—in short, it is much better to keep all matters of 
wonderment to oneself rather than lose irretrievably a reputation by 
being the unlucky possessor of the knowledge of some extraordinary 
feat that could only uce incredulity in ninety and nine readers out 
of every hundred; in illustration of which I will relate an anecdote that 
actually occurred at a well-known club-house in London not very many 
years ago, where foreign sports becoming the topic of conversation, and 
amongst the rest elephant shooting, an officer, just returned from 
Ceylon, ventured to assert that, to his own individual knowledge, a 
brother officer had slain with his own gun alone fourteen hundred 

elephants! This was too much to be endured, and the whole room, 
taking it as a joke, burst into a roar of laughter, which increased in pro- 
pen with the vehemence of the unhappy sponsor of the assertion, who 

rthwith offered to bind himself by any quantity and quality of affidavits 
the company might choose to impose, as to the truth of what he adduced. 
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ilst in the midst of his discomfiture and indignation at his word 
ing doubted, General C———- entered the room, who had also late! 
: place (and to whom the fact was perfectly well 


q 
: 
e 
: 


known, and to whom it had been well authenticated). “And now,” 
exclaimed the discredited one in a “blaze of triumph,” “if you do not 


believe me, here is General C——, who will vouch for the truth of the 
” ‘The question was accordingly put to the general, who was about 
forthwith to answer in the affirmative, when a second burst of laughter 
at such an improbable and Major Longbow-ish event indicated to him the 
state of things, and, with the greatest composure and nonchalance in 
the world, he at once not only avowed himself perfectly ignorant of the 
marvellous occurrence, but further expressed his entire disbelief in it! 
Poor ——, at being thus so une y left in the lurch, to stand the 
brunt and reputation of being gifted with certain inventive faculties 
(vulgarly called lying), endeavoured to mend matters by seizing his hat, 
rushing straightway to his chambers, and then and there concocting and 
transmitting a hostile billet-doux to the general for not supporting him in 
what he knew to be a fact. 

The answer to this pugnacious missive followed immediately in the 
ap ce of the general’s good-humoured physiognomy, and on being 
upbraided for his treachery in thus “ backing his friend,” he replied, 

‘Pooh, pooh! my dear fellow, don’t be so savage! I am well aware 
that what you said was perfectly true, but séeing that every body in the 
room was fully persuaded that you were telling a falsehood, I had no 
ambition to appear in the same light !” 

Captain —— never showed his face again at that club during his furlough 
in England, but his story toas perfectly a matter of fact, and the gentleman 
who had shot that amazing quantity of elephants was the commandant 
of that particular district of the jungle in which I was myself located, 
one of the most excellent of men that ever lived, whose exceedingly 
polished and unassuming manners would rather indicate him the destroyer 
of fourteen hundred hearts than the same number of elephants! If you 
ever had, reader, the “te fortune to make the acquaintance of poor 
Tom Rogers, major in her majesty’s Ceylon rifles, you knew the man 
alluded to. 

These pages, I regret, can never reach the eye that never missed its 
nim, for after having escaped (how miraculously! Heaven alone knows) 
for twelve years, every danger of the jungle, in one continued war against 
the elephant tribe, he was not long ago struck dead b + meron d when 
en in his favourite pursuit ! (A glorious day that in the elephantine 
calendar!) The fate of one whom the united brute creation could not 
touch, the flash of the mountain-storm, as if jealous of his supremacy, 
at last accomplished! A small black spot on his foot, and the lost lustre 
of that soft blue eye as he sank upon the mountain, alone indicated the 
finale of the existence of the most extraordinary elephant slayer that 
ever lived on the earth! 

The fate of the unfortunate brute that was shot some years since at 
Exeter "Change, when half an army was drawn up to pepper away at its 
carcase for hours, is certainly sufficient to make one sceptical on the point, 
that one little ounce ball, rly administered, will as effectually de- 
molish an elephant as it will a bluebottle, but so it-is ; the animal’s skull 
in some particular spots is not much thicker, if at all, than that of a man, 
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any of the tribe take it into their hi 
leave of their senses, I hereby most disinterestedly and charitabl 
6 aiden fraternity from the Drury 
my Lind downwards, to put them out of their misery with a singl 
ss p them in rum and rice for the remainder of their natural 
ives. To make certain of accomplishing this feat only requires a certain 
aaa te and a thoro lane of the internal formation of 
the animal’s head, which must be acquired by splitting one transversely, 
onagrgae4 anatomising the numerous honeycombs or square recep- 
cles of which it is com | 
_ But now, hey for the jungle! : 
. Although the information of the vicinity of a herd of elephants to one’s 
bungalow, (particularly if there happens to be a tusk elephant among 
them, the possession of whose “ ivories” will compensate a man for his 
risk and trouble by furnishing him with the means of ing two ex- 
cellent fowling-pieces, ivory fetching, I believe, five shillings und), 
induces one to sally forth at all times to enter the lists single-handed 
against the invaders, still to enjoy the yp of elephant shooting in per- 
fection, it is necessary to form a party of four or five people (quite a suf- 
ficient number for comfort and safety) and these jungle re-unions are 
principally concocted at head-quarters, from which place intimation is sent 
to the out-station nearest to which the anticipated campaign is to be 
carried on, constituting no small treat to the lonely dweller thereat, as he 
then comes in for a share of all the good things furnished from a more 
civilised part of the globe than that in which he himself vegetates. 
A party having been made up for a fortnight’s shooting, in the first 
place about twenty coolies are collected together, and are forthwith laden 
with every imaginable article, edible and potable, that can be had for 
love or money—rounds of beef, hermetically sealed soups, hams, concen- 
trated vegetables, buffalo humps, biscuits, and bread ad infinitum, added 
to each fellow’s particular preference in the cellar department, constitute 
the commissariat. The particular fancies of this latter delectability are 
in no slight degree varied, par exemple:—A jolly John Bull of the party 
fancies he may again relish in the jungle the potent flavour of a full- 
bodied port. Another person prefers asix dozen case of Chateau Margaux, 
whilst a third, with a longer stretch of imagination and purse, ra or 
nothing will go down with him but Moet’s sparkling Champagne, which, 
occasionally diluted with soda-water as a refresher after the toil and 
slaughter of the day, he has a very strong idea cannot easily be surpassed. 
On the subject of pale ale every body agrees, ditto on brandy pawnee 
and cheroots, so that when we commence un ing the articles at their 
final destination, there really is every ostensible inducement to forego the 
ps and vanities of this wicked world, at least until we are. starved 
k to them again. The dweller at the out-station, from his situation, 
is always provided for by others, and to do him justice, he certainly 
makes the most of his time in laying in a stock to last (or at least the 
remembrance of it) till he is again summoned to the well-stocked board 
of another elephant party, and what is more delectable than all this,” is 
the revived companionship of our old friends and associates, whose vivid 
recitals of what is going on “in the world” makes one emulous of again 
shuffling’ off the coil of jungle-life, and exchanging the companionship of 
Nov.—vou, LXXXI. NO. CCCXXIIL Bhs & ts 
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of men, the wilderness for the world, and of henceforth 
instead of a Beast. 
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bnew 1 deer ith ich it abounds rao 

ne u er's enjoyment. 

vas iat dacoverd ot Meme areca officer, Major R., 
r elephants, so supernaturally 

as it suddenly burst upon him after 

teresting scramble Pacem ror. me ar 

use his own words, he remained some minutes as if spell-bound, 

he have been more entranced had he discovered a colon 
ek ees Andi 
” in comfortable possession of the scerte. 
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its extent was i ible to the and one wander on, on, 

rant rs cen dO igh rar om 

tall blue mountains in the distance; but if the alone produced 

cle pee wts Sate aeies his amazement and 

in ol dees yanked dghantey Geen sutlahay ie 

s by innumera ts; some er 

nll dretons by in eMUREY ort. m2)" “eseadrormre ape 
eases in a broad river that ran through the place, 

‘* Here will I build unto myself an habitation,” was his first ejacula- 
tion; and on that spot does the house stand to this very hour (that is to 
say, if the ts have not wreaked their revenge on it since my depar- 
ture), free n for every person living in the island to make use of 
as his abode, as as it is dedicated to ie ieee had a 
prietor, viz., a shelter for the “ enemy of the elephant ;” 
tive abode, mpflaer badber, 1 othcaw cinleds goapeaid petal 7m 

that you shall tetra from it both wiser and a browner ma shirty 

~quarter picked us up at our outstation, some 
Se hes 
ugh the mountains, and we have no slight trouble to reach our vounideall 
pag by he flowing g afternoon, just in time to arrange matters com- 
of a domestic and of a warlike nature, before darkness covers 
ap Threadin our way the lemon grass, and starting 
herd upon herd of wi deer in every di as we advance, we at last 
perceive in the distance the white-washed walls of a bungalow, about a 
mile a-head of us, welcome enough to us at present, although looking 

wretchedly cheerless and in itself. 

On nearer, eable symptoms of the continual visits 
it is in bate vesting from bts ahd lophants donot per 
to it a mere hospitable appearance, nor does the interior tout ensemble 













mattresses that we have brought with us, and these drawn close to 
table on either side make a luxurious substitute for chairs, whilst a 

laid across the two seatless chairs, is pressed into doing the extra 

fy of a form or a side-table. 

- But whilst we are driving our wits to the very furthest verge of their 

inventive extension, a new visitor makes his appearance amongst us, a 

of no little consequence to us in our anticipated excursions, 


: ; whilst, in front, a 
gnowy beard undulates half way down his breast. His only covering is 
@ white linen girdle round the loins, and his only defence against all the 
ee eee Se a ee he carries 
in his hand. In that old jungle-patriarch, reader, you see our ‘‘ Elephant- 
finder.” Hie in personally scqosintad with every herd of elephant 
eneamped within a dozen of miles of us at that moment. They, un- 
suspecting innocents, little dream of the treacherous part he acts towards 

! would not so easily effect a lane 
a herd for him to pass on his course. But he has 


i 
i 
i 


i harmed or attacked by an elephant in his life, 
he has lived all his days in the very centre of their haunts ; and 


whilst joys the of seeing them shot, I doubt not but he is not 
icesnecttved ceed enutelt oh; 0iatnoutp ond, desmmsanon aia 
ing their destruction at the hands of the “white man.” Formerly an 
élephant-finder’s services might have been dispensed with, but so 
humerous re at a, iy on this territory, 
engaged in that animal’s destruction, that they have in a great measure 
been in to the denser parts of the jungle. 

forthwith put in possession of a statistical account of the 
that moment is in possession of, the 
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of recent arrivals, whilst for our own part, having put our house in order, 
we turn our attention to assisting the cook in getting ready the “feed” 
for the evening g 5 nor on such an ocation did I ever know the od 
to hold’ “too many cooks spoiling ,”—every body has 
py) er i rts Ge’ jangle, eal mneel dates pert 
talent is therein ; besides, as every-one concocts a hash of his 
own, he is obliged to praise and eat it in -defence, so the whole party 
is sure of being satisfactorily accommodated. 
f one could but virtuously and determinedly resolve on going to sleep 
as soon as dinner was over and digested (that is to sa , about nine, P.m.), 
how clear would be the head and steady the hand the next morning at 
five, A.M. ; but whether it is the everlasting rule of contrariety that 
s human nature generally, or the idea that we may possibly not 
survive to pass another evening in the same agreeable manner, that 
invariably makes the claret more fruity, the beer more malty, the 
more eo Bn and the cheroots more aromatic, is a question I wilh at 
present rather not undertake to penetrate into the depths of ; but certain 
It is, that in nine cases out of ten the slightest ghost of a head-ache, and the 
pop of a soda-water cork at our neighbour’s bed-side the next morning, 
ngs remembrance and repentance at the same moment into our hearts, 
This being our first excursion, however, the excitement consequent 
thereon leaves little room after a few minutes for other reflections; we 
are about to encounter a wilderness of monsters, the slightest contact 
with the weakest of whom would leave difficult work for mortal ex- 
perience to remedy ; and after all, there is a mighty small degree of 
xvdos attached to being crunched like a beetle under the feet, or within 
the proboscis of an offended elephant ; such were the thoughts that, no 
doubt, preponderated in the minds of the party generally as we sallied 
forth for the first time from the bungalow into the plain. Leading the 
van, marched the old finder, having most emphatically enjoined the 
strictest silence on our part wherever we followed him; then came the 
firing party, ourselves, walking in Indian file ; and lastly, our attendants, 
carrying one or two spare guns each, brought up the rear. 
aving gone about half a mile from the house, the guide came to a dead 
halt, and plucking a handful of grass, threw it into the air to discover in 
which direction the wind blew, for it is necessary to approach the animals 
against the wind, their power of scent being so strong that they would 
be aware of our presence several hundred yards off, and keep at a most 
re distance for the remainder of the day. Finding we are in the 
right direction as far as this is concerned, we are given to understand 
that we are within a quarter of a mile of the nearest herd, consisting of 
about thirty animals. We then divide into parties of two, accompanied 
still by our spare gun carriers—the elephant-finder taking under his 
especial patronage the most inexperienced duo of the party; in this 
manner we are enabled to attack the enemy both in front and flank ; and 
all the necessary instructions having been imparted, we proceed forward 
as noiselessly as possible ; you and myself, reader, forming a party of 
ourselves, and patronised in the present instance by the guide, who almost 
frightens us out of our wits at the savage contortions he makes at us 
when we unhappily chance to snap a withered twig in our progress, as 
we wind our way like two boa-constrictors through the underwood, in 
any thing but a delectable state either of mind or body. 
k sharp, now! Up goes the old man’s hand in the air, and at the 
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signal down we drop as mute and motionless as a pair of oysters, expect- 
ing the next moment to have the whole of the herd on the top of us. 
oe eer position for a minute or two (it seems an hour) the finder 
crawls on hands and feet, every now and then peering above the 
branches to get a view of the quarry. A slight beckon with his hand, 
without a turn of his head, releases us from our uncomfortable position, 
and again we are creeping slowly towards him. He points forward, 
ver Maiti at the same moment “ Elia!” (the elephants!) 

. We are at the extremity of a patch of jungle, and the animals are 
located in an open spot about twenty yards ahead, but still we are unable 
to perceive them, so silent are they, and so exactly do their bodies resem- 
ble in their hue the natural appearance of the jungle itself. 

A sudden report of a gun on our right alters the scene entirely. It is 
as if a stone was hurled into a wasp’s nest. In another second we burst 
into the open space, and find ognalien in the centre of about forty wild 
elephants, all running here and there, wheeling and counter-wheeling, in 
an agony of apprehension and alarm ; each expecting his neighbour to 
lead the way off, and each having apparently lost every tittle of instinct ; 
and now is the exciting moment—the moment to try what a man’s nerve 
is made of, as well as to test his coolness and presence of mind. It is 
useless to fire away right and left in the hopes of a random shot bringing 
an elephant down. Your life depends on your loaded barrel ; and en- 
sconcing yourself near a corner, you wait patiently until an animal marks 
you out for a charge and comes directly at you, or, in passing in front of 

, presents an opportunity that you cannot forbear taking advantage of. 

Beil, if it is anil e, one should always have a barrel loaded, but if all 

to be discharged, keep a look-out for a neighbouring tree or 

rock, around which you can d the animal, for if you can do this, you 

have a decided advantage over him. When the elephants are thus at- 

tacked in front and flank by experienced hands at the work, they are 

ing thick and fast. Esca in the rear is prevented by the nature 

of the ground, and as they wheel round in confusion on receiving the fire 
of one party, they receive that of the other. 

No person ever thinks of firing at an elephant at a greater distance 
than a dozen paces, so if one has the faculty of remaining cool and col- 
lected, it is not very easy to miss the vital spots in the head, which are 
the hollow part in the centre of the forehead, about as large as a dessert 
ore two similar places, of a corresponding size, just immediately 

the ears ; a bullet penetrating either of these parts must find its 
os Be the brain. 

excitement that the novice experiences on bringing down his oppo- 
nent apparently with so much ease, (albeit he has previously had a dozen 
shots without any visible results following,) is apt to make him headstron 
and careless, and numberless and providential have been the escapes ca 
by too great self-confidence and foolhardiness in this respect. 

- I well remember the first shot that I was fortunate enough to obtain at 
an elephant, and its consequences. The brute was within six yards of 
me when I sent a ball at its temple—not then knowing the exact spot 
that was mortal, I happened to hit him about an inch too high, and 
divided an‘artery, on which a stream of blood spouted out like a jet of water 
from a fire-engine, giving me as complete a drenching as if I had been 
soused in the Red Sea, completely blinding me for some minutes, and leay- 
ing me in a vastly pleasant predicament to continue the morning’s work. 
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A fearful crash of branches on all sides of me, as I retreated into the 

j to rinse the blood out of my face and clothes indicated the fina] 

and escape of the remainder of the herd. Driven at last to despe- 
ration by stray shots from the tyros of the party, one prevailing senti- 
ment seemed to animate the wounded wretches, and sauve qui peut be- 
came the order of the day, leaving us in possession of the slain, which 
amounted to about eight or ten elephants. 

Having satisfactorily arrived at the conclusion as to who was the slayer 
of each particular animal, a matter not very easily accomplished, where 
every one is 80 anxious for “‘ the honour of the thing” (a point, however, 
generally conceded by the veteran to the more inexperienced ), we proceed 
to congratulate each other on the event, whilst our servants are engaged 
in amputating the extremities of the animals’ tails (the trophy we preserve 
of our victims), which, being covered with long black bristles, have been 
made useful and ornamental by some enterprising elephant shot, by being 
highly polished, and turned into bracelets—six bristles kept at regular 
distances by small bars of gold, making a very unique and exceedingly 

y ornament. 

But whilst we are quietly contemplating the aforesaid process of ampu- 
tation, one of the fallen monsters, whose turn it has come to be operated 
upon, suddenly springs up into life, having been merely stunned, and 
makes us look out for ourselves ; a general volley is showered at his head, 
and he gets off or falls for the last time, as his stars have ordained it. 

After undergoing a scraping, added to an ablution im an adjacent 
muddy pool, during which time the remainder of the party have secured 
their trophies, and refreshed themselves with, I am afraid, something 
stronger than tea-water, even at that early hour, away we proceed after 
the next nearest herd. In some cases, perhaps, we attempt to pursue the 
fugitives, but this is, in general, lost labour, for, as the “ burnt child 
dreads the fire,” (a proverb, a Milesian brother officer of mine improved 
into “ It is the drowned child dreads the water”), they are no sooner out 
of the reach of our balls, than they are “ over the hills and far away,” 
and it is truly astonishing to witness the rate they go at when they settle 
down into one of their swing trots ; I believe it would puzzle a horse to 
keep up with them even for the distance of a mile. To see the remainder 
of a herd that has been attacked charge through their opponents, and 
then rush headlong through the jungle, bearing down in their course 
pre one obstacle (like a pack of hounds running through a field 
of ng corn), is a spectacle to be viewed to admit of any adequate 
imagination of it. 

The next herd that we find is, probably, located in a totally different 


—— and we form our tactics of attack accordingly ; always remem- 
ing it is totally impossible to attack them in an open space, as they 
seldom ever act on the offensive, or even on the defensive, until they are 
forced to. 

On this second occasion I was more fortunate than on the previous one, for 
having “ tasted blood” in more than a figurative sense, I was determined 
to be revenged, and found that now the first excitement was over, and 
one better understood how to set about the business, it was quite as easy 
to take the matter coolly as not, and one obliging animal guessing my 
wishes at the moment, and anxious to put my abilities to the test, singled 
me out for a victim. Curling his proboscis up under his head (not flou- 
rishing it in the air as all illustrations represent an elephant when rushing 
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st an object), and bending its head half-way down to the ground—ag 
world of mischief peering out of that wicked little swinish eye—on he 
came at a quick trot at me. He was soon within eight or ten paces, my 
gun had been at my shoulder covering the fatal spot from the moment he 
commenced the charge, and when another second would have brought 
him bodily on the top of me, one touch of the forefinger sent an ounce- 
ball crashing through his skull, and down he sunk without a le or @ 

his trunk nearly touching my feet. The fall of the elephant is 
almost noiseless ; instead of coming down like a house, plump on its 
side at once, with a concussion that one would suppose enough to cause @ 
diminutive earthquake, it sinks gradually down, first on its knees, then on 
its belly, and, finally, rolls over as unconcernedly and gracefully as if they 
were going through some civilised evolutions under the managership of Mr. 
Hughes, or before the tured audiences at Astley’s “Cirque Olympique.” 

Sometimes, however, this operation is unhappily reversed, and instead 
of the animal rolling over, it falls to the lot of the aggressor, not only to 
roll over, but to be afterwards knelt upon (the favourite mode with the 

hant—decidedly a “ knee plus ultra” one—of putting an extinguisher 
on his foe), or torn limb from limb asunder. These accidents, fortunately, 
are not frequent ; and the only wonder seems to be how they are not so, 
when so many inexperienced youngsters venture out against wild ele- 
ts—the animals are extremely short-sighted, and when they charge 
on a person, after having once marked him out, I believe they 
— close their eyes, for it is very easy to jump on one side, and as 
tiger never returns from his first spring, so do these animals keep 
charging ahead until they are again lost in the jungle. The fate of the 
unfortunate Major Haddock, of the 97th regiment, was a melancholy 
f of the power and revenge of an elephant. Having wounded one, 
and his barrels being all exhausted, his best chance of escape from the 
animal, which had now turned upon him, lay in dodging him round a 
small patch of jungle. For half-an-hour this hide and seek game was 
kept on, until the major, imagining the elephant had attempted a ruse 
by doubling round in the opposite direction, also changed his course, and 
ran directly into the brute’s clutches!—Poor fellow! he was dissected 
limb from limb, even to the smallest joint in his fingers, but not a bone, 
I believe, was broken. 

An intimate young friend of mine was slaughtered, not many years 
ago, in consequence of his gun missing fire in the face of a magnificent 
tusk elephant. He was only nineteen years old, and having passed a 
first-rate examination at Sandhurst, had come out under promise of being 
speedily gazetted to a regiment in the colony. He was first knelt on, 
and then transfixed by the tusks. Some others have likewise been killed 
by these animals ; many I know ‘have been horribly wounded, and expe- 
rienced most fearful and providential escapes. ead 

By the time that we have finished our second encounter, a feeling, if 
not of fatigue, at least of the necessity and agreeability of breakfast 
forces itself most obtrusively on our: imagination ; and as we have wan- 
dered some five miles away from the bungalow during our excursion, and. 
the sun is already high up over the mountains, and beginning \to bring 
our garments into an unpleasant and dampish contiguity with our skin, it 
is straightway put to the vote whether another herd be attacked or a 
retreat for that day be beaten to our jungle home. 

Some fire-eating, never-satisfied youngster of the party forms probably 
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the ‘‘minority of one” for carrying on the sport all dey, and leaving 
bodily comforts till the morrow ; but as his views happily are singular, 
we make the best of our way homewards, each of our bearers carrying 
his master’s trophies, of which he is quite as proud as if he had won it 
from the quondam owner himself. 

A fine broad river, some twenty re in width, runs about half a mile 
in rear of the bungalow ; and, oh! the luxury of plunging into its 
depths, patule sub tegmine bamboo, when the dangers and toils of the 
morning are over, and before commences the onslaught on the contents 
of the huge packages that probably formed our bedstead on the previous 
night ; and afterwards, as we toddle home, enveloped in our kaleidoscopic 
dressing- gowns, to be met half-way by the matter-of-fact odour of fried 
eggs and bacon, beefsteaks, and coffee, is an extremely delicious treat 
under such circumstances, and well worth the reader’s while (if he will 
only believe me) to start by the next overland mail, and experience it all 
in propria persona. 

After breakfast commences the misery of the day, and happy is the 
man who can bring himself to sit down and read till dinner-time. For 
my own part I used to endeavour to kill the time by sleep, but no sooner 
had I arrived at the wished-for state of unconsciousness, than all the 
ghosts of all created elephants commenced wreaking summary vengeance 
on my body by every kind of horrible and incomprehensible means ; 
finally winding up their sports by a game of battledore and shuttlecock 
(which latter little article was personated of course by myself), until a 
smart concussion between the table and my head, accompanied by a violent 
fit of sneezing (caused by some ruffian having gratuitously administered 
a considerable quantity of “Irish blackguard”’), would jolts me from 
the clutches of my elephantine inquisitors, 

When the evening arrives, and it is again cool, the old man makes his 
re-appearance, and we either devote the remaining day-light to elephant 
shooting or deerstalking, the place literally swarming with red deer, so 
much so, that sitting in the verandah of the bungalow, about dusk, one 
may kill as much venison in an hour or two as would keep him from 
starving for a twelvemonth. The most amusing sport with shcse animals 
is coursing them with greyhounds, (although this is excelled on the Con- 
tinent of India, where they are coursed with cheetahs) but as this carries 
us off our present subject, we must postpone it to a future chapter. 

One day’s elephant shooting varies so little from that of another, except 
in variety of escapes that we experience, that it would be an unfeeling 
action to drag the reader through a second day’s labour ; suffice it to add 
that when the fortnight has come to a conclusion, as well as the provisions, 
we are not loth to return once more to a more civilised existence, congra- 
tulating ourselves on doing so in a whole skin, and on our possession of 
a huge display of trophies of our prowess. 

What becomes of the dead elephants no one appears to know, for 
although parties have followed parties without a week’s intervention, the 
carcases of the slain have never been met with. As the place is fre- 
quented by innumerable packs of jackalls it is not improbable that these 
lucky rascals come in for the most profitable part of the business, and clear 
off the mortal remains of the monarch of the jungle. 





Elephants, being generally used throughout the island in the place of 
horses, for such purposes as they can be made available, such as government 
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works, road and bridge-making, &c., are every now and then captured in 
what is denominated “a Kraal,” which is accomplished in this manner. 

A particular spot of the island is selected where the kraal is to be 
erected, and a large party of ladies and gentlemen, generally honoured 
by the presence of the governor, is invariably formed to witness this in- 
teresting proceeding. A large space of ground is enclosed in a circle by 
natural trees (if it is possible to get them so situated), or by high poles, 
driven to a great depth into the ground; the intermediate spaces are then 
filled "p by branches interwoven together so closely that it is impossible 
to see daylight through them. An aperture is left at one part, formed 
on the principle of that in a wire rat-cage, very easy to enter, but the 
reverse to get out at. When all these arrangements are completed, the 

ascend the neighbouring trees, where platforms are erected, fur- 
nished with chairs, from whence the spectators can view the whole pro- 
ceedings unmolested. A well-trained elephant is then conducted by its 
keeper into the kraal, and, on a given signal it commences a series of the 
most pitiful moanings and screechings imaginable ; presently, out trots 
an elephant from the jungle, and holds a viva voce intercourse with his 
fellow in distress. This makes the decoy double his lamentations, until 
the victim, perceiving the spot from whence the wailings proceed, at last 
discovers the aperture, and the next moment he is in the trap. One by 
one at first, but eventually in a string, the animals emerge from the 
jungle, and follow each other like a flock of sheep into the kraal. As 
soon as this is full, the miserable traitor desists from his yellings, and 
then a number of natives, accustomed to the work, and furnished with 
coils of strong rope, enter amongst the captives, and tie the legs of two 
or three brutes together, whilst, in a supreme state of alarm, they re- 
main huddled in a heap, and apparently looking to each other for some 
luminous explanation as to where on earth they have got to. It never 
enters their heads to break down the-kraal, which they might very easily 
accomplish. The party located in the trees sometimes take their guns to 
a shot at the animals before they enter the kraal, but this is not 
cetere sport. When each animal has been bound with cords to his 
next neighbour, other trained elephants are conducted to the scene of 
action, and one of these is intrusted with the tutelage of two or three of 
the recently captured ones, whom he immediately leads off into cap- 
tivity, captive; should they show any obstinacy or disinclination to 
accompany their new tutor, he inflicts such a belabouring on the mis- 
creants with his proboscis, as soon makes them roar for mercy. The 
same means are adopted to teach them to work, except that one pupil is 
then placed between éwo preceptors, by which means he gets a double 
dose of correction administered, and a most amusing sight is it to witness 
this teaching their young ideas to work at the of one of their 
Own species. 

After having been properly trained, the cost of an elephant is, on the 
average, about 30/. ‘The Ceylon elephant is considerably smaller than its 
African brother, nine or ten feet being the extreme height of the former. 

I could fill an entire number of “ our magazine” with anecdotes of 
these animals, that I have myself witnessed in my “ Jaunts in the 
Jungle,” but not wishing to stretch my indulgent reader’s patience or 
credulity to a greater extent than it can conveniently bear, I will now 
make a most humble salaam, hoping that we may again next month 
have an agreeable half hour in each other’s society. 
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ADRIEN ROUX; 


OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 


Cuap. XXV. 


THE RIDE FROM STRASBOURG—THE STORM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


We had no occasion to complain of our montures when once we got 
into France, for, although our steeds were not so swift as those we had 
left behind under the care of our friend Tom, they were very well calcu- 
lated for the sort of work for which we me a them ; to set out ata 
smart canter, and whether up hill or down—on the hard pavé, or the 
dusty highway—to keep up that pace till the four leagues are counted, is 
the merit of a French cheval de poste, and it was not wanting in the 
sturdy animals on our line of route. 

No traveller need be reminded of the vast difference it makes in one’s 
acquaintance with the road whether the journey be performed in a car- 
riage or on horseback. On my way to Strasbourg a few weeks before, 
jolted into a state of half-somnolence, I had only discovered that the 
country was, for the most part, dull and monotonous, and during the 
latter part of it I could discover nothing, having, I confess, fallen fast 
asleep. But now I was in the saddle, and with so active and energetic a 
companion as Bobéche at my side, sleep was the last thing to enter my 
thoughts. 

It was towards the close of the month of July—the day had been in- 
tensely hot, and the sun still shone above the mountain-range of the 
Vosges, and shed his brilliant beams on the rich plains of Alsace, into 
which we entered after leaving the valley of the Rhine. Though nomi- 
nally in France, the harsh language and hard features of the peasants 

ke of a German origin, though they seemed totally distinct from the 

w, easy, indolent inhabitants of the Grand Duchy, who, unlike the 
Alsatians, evidently prefer that nature should do the larger share of their 
work. The husbandmen of Baden go to their field-labour in jack-boots 
and cocked-hats ; the hard-working men of Alsace in clouted shoes and 
with heads but scantily covered ; the former ride upon the shafts of their 
pa and smoke their pipes with an air of comfort that nothing dis- 
turbs; the latter are always afoot, and exercise their shrill voices too fre- 
quently to admit of any one dreaming of comfort within their range. 

At any other season of the year there might have been nothing pecu- 
liarly attractive in this highly-cultivated country, but the golden harvest 
was now in full glow, and made the level ground as rich in beauty as the 
purple slopes of the more picturesque and distant heights. On we rode 
joyously, taking such advantage of the evenness of the road as to reach 
the old town of Saverne—ten leagues distant from Strasbourg—in little 
more than two hours. The scenery now changed, for we had arrived at 
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the base of the Vosges, which, though not so lofty here as further south, 
present a steep ridge, to be surmounted only b a road that winds like an 
enormous serpent. The sun had sunk, and the deep shadows of the 
mountains at first enveloped our track, but as we rose hi we caught 
ional glimpses of the moon distant gorges, and when we 
ined the summit a flood of light glittered on the open country of 
ine, and brought out in high relief the angles of the forts 
and bastions of the fortifications of Phalsbourg, which lay at our feet. 
After the great heat of the day, the breeze that met us as we descended 
towards the north was inexpressibly delicious, but we paused only for a 
moment to take in the view and give our horses breath, and then, at a 
pace which threatened the safety of our necks at every stride, we rapidly 
made our way to this stronghold of the Vosges. 

In a frontier citadel the forms of admission and of are causes of 
delay which exist in a minor degree elsewhere, and while we waited at 
the lower gate, at a hint from Bobéche I unbuckled the mouths of the 
saddle-bags, and took out a portion of the store of provisions which he 
had laid in before we left Baden. This al fresco supper, which the cor- 
orm of the guard did not disdain to share with us,—he had a passion, 

said, by way of excuse, for German partridges, the more so as they 
were not yet in season on the French side of the Rhine—enabled us not 

to pass our time very agreeably until the arrival of the keys of the 
gate, but fortified us for the journey which we were bent on pursuing 
without interruption. An appeal to the flask of eau-de-vie on the Ya 
of the aforesaid corporal was the cause of additional good-wishes from 
that hirsute functionary, and again we rattled merrily forward, Bobéche, 
who was always most alive to the latest impressions, striking up at the 
utmost pitch of his full-toned voice, the “ Départ du Grenadier, —_ 
in point of fact he left him behind. It was all the same to Bobéche 
whether he represented the old moustache or the amiable Fanchon, he 
was at home in either part, and thus he sang as we left the walls of 
Phalsbourg :— 
Grenadier, puisque tu quittes, 
Ta Fanchon, ta bonne amie ; 
Tiens, voila quatre chemises, 
Cing mouchoirs, un’ pair’ de bas ; 
Sois-moi toujours fideéle, 
Constant, sincére, 
Je ne t’oublierai jamais. 


Loud laughter from the guichet greeted us as he gave this pleasing 
inventory, so well-known to every man in garrison ; and thus, with snatches 
of song, when the accidents of the road compelled us to slacken our 
= we rode on from town to town, passing through Sarrebourg, 

unéville, and some unimportant places, where we had more or less 
difficulty in procuring horses as quickly as we required them, until we 
reached Nancy, and there we found ourselves at sunrise, having accom- 
plished six-and-thirty leagues in about nine hours, which, for a con- 
tinuance, is no at rate of travelling for a young courier such as I 
then was. 

Out of compassion for my limbs, which were somewhat chafed with 
hard riding,—though I resolutely denied the fact, and refused to admit 
that I was in the slightest degree tired,—Bobéche insisted upon my 
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lying down for a couple of hours at Nancy, but he would hardly have 

uaded me to do so, had he not added that he must of necessity stay 
so long in the town, having a particular commission to execute for Mon- 
sieur le marquis. Preferring a bundle of hay to any other bed, I threw 
myself down in the stable, and slept for the prescribed two hours g0 
soundly, that I should have been a fainéant, indeed, had I not been quite 
willing to mount when Bobéche awoke me. 

The day passed on, and we traversed the fortified town of Toul,—the 
mountain-ridge which separates the Moselle from the Meuse,—Void, 
which lies on the last-named river,—through the long, narrow streets of 
St. Dizier, across the dusty plains of Champagne—la Pouilleuse, as 
Bobéche termed it from its general reputation and his own experience ; 
and when the second evening closed upon us, we had left the town of 
Sézanne behind, and were Rentan near the little bourg of La Ferté 
Gaucher, with just light enough left to mark, though not to count, the 
numerous paper-mills that stud the pretty valley of the Morin. 

We had hitherto met with no particular incident to diversify our rapid 
journey, but it was not destined that it should close without some event 
to mark it. At the place I have last mentioned, in order to avoid the 
elbow which we should have been obliged to make had we kept to the 
highway and gone round by Coulommiers, Bobéche chose a cross-coun 
road on the right hand, which diminishes the distance to La Ferté sous 
Jouarre by nearly one-half. But there is an old saying, that “le plus 
court chémin n’est pas toujours celui qui va droit 4 la maison,” and we 
found it so in this instance. 

Throughout the day we had again to complain of the excessive heat, 
but bad as it was > i the dusty roads of Champagne, it became 
still more intolerable after we had crossed the limits of that province, and 
from the sultriness of the air it required very little skill in meteorology 
to predict a thunder-storm. We ourselves literally gasped for breath, 
and our faces felt as hot as if we were passing through a burning furnace, 
while the sweat poured down like water from our horses’ necks and reins, 
and chafed itself into a thick white foam where the saddles and girths met 
their bodies. 

I have said, that we had a little light left when we reached La Ferte 
Gaucher; I should have added, that that little gleamed with a lurid ray 
in only one quarter of the sky just above the horizon, all else being 
involved in pitchy blackness. Still the storm held back, and Bobéche, 
who eyed the sinister aspect of the heavens with a scrutinising eye, made 
up his mind that it was best at once to push on for La Ferté sous 
Jouarre; there were places of shelter, he said, along the road, if it 
became necessary to use them ; we were, at any rate, so much further on 
our journey, and after all it might prove only a shower, which would do 
us more harm than good, and wash the dust from our jackets. It was 
not for me to object, for the bare idea of the falling rain was delightful 
after the broiling day we had experienced, so once again in our seats, we 
made nothing by anticipation of the six leagues that lay between us and 
our last —_ 

The we had to travel was as good—perhaps I ought to say, as 
bad—as cross-roads in France generally are. The deep ruts made by the 
cart-wheels, and the uncertainty of all but roughness in the ground out- 
side them, renders the space in the middle the only desirable part for the 
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wa either on foot or on horseback. Those who are mounted must 
needs follow each other, and Bobéche, therefore, went in front, while I 
kept as close to him as the nature of the road and the waning light per- 
mitted. The country, as he told me, was pretty enough in the day- 
time ; I could perceive that it was of an undulating character, with here 
and there a thick wood, and the frequent murmur of water told of the 
numerous streams which have caused the establishment of so many mills 
in this district. 

We had proceeded, perhaps, about a league and a half, sometimes trotting 
briskly wherever the road was open, and drawing rein as the foliage made 
it more obscure,—when that which we had for some time apprehended came 
to pass: the storm broke over our heads. There was a sudden fluttering 
amongst the light leaves of the birch and aspen which bordered the way- 
side,—a long moaning sound, such as might issue from the chest of a 
giant disturbed in slumber; a vivid flash of blue and yellow flame com- 
mingled, that nearly blinded us, and made our horses shy and tremble 

lly ; a peal of thunder, that cracked as if the sky were splitting; 

and then, in an instant, as though the sudden jar had opened the flood- 

tes of heaven, the rain descended in merciless torrents. It set in our 

Sete, pelting our shoulders in drops as heavy, Bobéche said, as flattened 

five-franc pieces, and nearly as hot as the metal when it leaves the 
crucible. 

“On dirait qu’on avait renversé Je bouloir en haut,” was my com- 
panion’s pious observation. 

To say that we were wet through in a minute, that our boots were filled 
with water, and our leather-breeches as soft and slippery as if they had been 
boiled, would convey only an exceedingly faint idea of the of the storm. 
The wind, the lightning, and the thunder, were not mere heralds of the 
rain, but equal sharers in the tempest which swept around us; it was 
difficult to say which element performed its part with the greatest energy, 
all seemed so thoroughly intent on astonishing those who, like Bobéche 
and myself, were wud spectators. 

“Didn't you say, lami,” I cried, as soon as I made my voice heard 
in an interval between the crashing thunder, “didn’t you say there was 
very good shelter to be had along this road in case the storm came on.” 

“Qui, mon cher,” shouted Bobéche, “and so there is, but I am afraid 
we have another league or more to go before we can get to it, and this 
cursed rain makes the night so thick that, if it were not for the lightning, 
I could hardly promise to hit the way to it. Thanks to that, I can still 
see the road before us every now and then, but it is impossible to get on 
very fast, and by the time we arrive there we shall be as wet as frogs.” 

“A frog,” I said, “is a perfect salamander compared to me, I have not 
a dry thread about me.” 

“A la bonne heure,” returned Bobéche, “I’m not quite so dry as a 
biscuit myself, so let us push on as quickly as we can.” 

On, therefore, we went again, the storm abating no jot of its _ some- 
times missing the track and floundering in the deep ruts, now filled with 
water, which came splashing up to our eyes, and then stumbling over 
heavy stones which the rills that coursed along the declivities, changed 
into torrents, swept into the middle of the road. 

After about half-an-hour of this toilsome work Bobéche suddenly drew 
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his horse up in the midst of a very scrambling kind of trot, and I, of 
course, followed his example. 

“ If I can distinguish one sound from another in the midst of this in. 
fernal din, I hear,” said Bobéche, “the rush of the water over Pierre 
Vidal's mill-wheel, here on the right hand; if so, the shelter I promised 

is nearer at hand than I thought.” 

“Dieu merci!” I replied, “‘for I’ve had quite enough of this sort of thing 
for — I hear the noise you speak of, but it seems to me more like g 
river let loose than an ingenious contrivance for making flour or grinding 
rags into paper.” 

“« Nevertheless, it is the mill-stream, I am convinced, though how much 
it may be increased by the flooding of this sudden storm, is more than J 
can tell you. Nom dune flamme! There was a flash of lightning! It 
came in time, though, for 1 saw Vidal's house just above there, and by 
the same token, if we had gone many yards further, we should have been 
in the middle of the torrent. Follow me, keep away to the right, turn 
when | tell you and we shall get in safety.” 

I heard his horse’s hoofs splash in the spreading waters ; I gave the 

to the sides of my own beast, and felt that he was cautiously making 
his way in the fast flowing inundation ; at one moment he was nearly 
lifted off his legs where the current swept apparently into a deepening 
lly, but by a violent effort he regained his footing and cleared the 
a ; Bobéche shouted to me to turn, I obeyed him on the instant, 
and immediately had the satisfaction of finding that we were once more 
on terra firma; another flash of lightning oa me how admirable 
had been Bobéche’s pilotage, by revealing the miller's door only a few 
paces from us. 

“ Dismount,” said he, ‘‘ the stables are a little further on ; we can 
enter by the back of the building.”’ 

He led the way, groping along the wall till he eame to a place where 
might have stood a gate ; it was either gone or had not been closed ; we 
— on, descended a rather rapid slope for a few paces, found ourselves 

a pond, waded through it, and then, stumbling amid heaps of manure 
and other immondices, brought up at last at the stable-door, through the 
crevices of which a light was gleaming which had caught the eye of Bo- 
béche and served, tant bien gue mal, to guide him across the yard. The 
violence of the tempest, and the little noise made by the horses’ feet in 
trampling the soft substances with which the yard was strewed, made our 
entrance into the stable an unexpected apparition for the gargon who was 
at work within. He was a gray-headed old man in a blouse and white 
nightcap, and was busily engaged by the light of a lantern which hung 
on @ nail near him, in littering down a horse. He started on hearing his 
name pronounced by Bobéche. ; 

“Eh bi’n, Pére Goupillon!—avez-vous de la place pour deux chevaux ?” 

“C’ment donc e’st vous, Monsieur Caillou (it will be remembered that 
was my companion’s real name) ;—mais diable, com’ vous-étes mouillé !” 

“ T should think so,” replied Bobéche, laughing, “a storm like this 1s 
enough to wet an otter ; I suppose we can put up for an hour or two ?” 

‘You must put up longer than that if you are on your way to Jouarre, 
and that you are going ot I have two good reasons for thinking. In 
the first place, this bay with a star in his forehead came out of the post 
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house of Gaucher, and so did the sorrel mare the young man is leading. 
And in the next, you could have come here only in one direction, for 
mill dam has burst and carried away the little bridge on the other side 
that leads to the ford, which by this time can’t be passable.” 

_ “You are right, Pére Goupillon, and it was with some difficulty we got 
here even on the safest side. But what do you tellme? Are the waters 
already out so far ?” ; 

_ “Dam ! j’ne savons pas—au juste—but one thing I know, we haven't 
had such @ storm since the 8th Fructidor, in the year three. I was @ 
young man then, but I remember it well ; this very mill-stream laid the 
country —all the low land towards Jouarre—under water for more than a 
league; you might see the haystacks swimming away like ducks, for 
there was nothing to stop ’em—the trees and deve were all gone; 
and this is just such another,—only the thunder seems not quite so 
loud ; perhaps that’s because I’m a little deaf. That storm on the 8th 
Fructidor—” 

“ Well Pére Goupi—never mind the past—let us see what can be done 
for the present. To goon any further just yet seems impossible. We'll 
just rub the horses down and give themsome dry hay, and then go into the 
mill till daylight comes, when we can look about us. Vidal is at home, 
of course ?” ? 

“Oh, yes ; two friends who were on their way to Paris dropped in to 
see him this evening about an hour before the storm came on. I don’t 
know whether they meant to stay the night here, but now they must.” 

“ Indeed;! well, as we are the last comers we must not put them to any 
inconvenience ; besides, for the time we stay we can sleep as well here as 
anywhere else. Help me to lift off this saddle, Pere Goupi—what, I see, 
Adve, you have got yours off already. This lad will be a famous courier 
one day.” 

. He is in good hands to learn, at any rate. Ah, Monsieur Caillou, 
you travel en militaire |” 

“There is never any knowing what may happen,” said Bobéche, taking 
up the holsters to which the old man had adverted ; “ I hope the wet has 
not got to the locks.—Hold the lantern, Adrien, a little this way.” 

Bobeche then drew out and examined his pistols carefully, lifted the 
we found the priming dry, and returned them, not into their cases 

t into the inner pockets we under waistcoat where the wet had not 
penetrated ; for, wf told me afterwards, they were lined with oil-silk and 
waterproof. Pére Goupillon did not observe this manceuvre, having gone 
to the other end of the stall, to take off the bridle from Bobéche’s horse, 
and a wink from the courier, his face being turned towards me, withheld 
me from making any observation. 

We then groomed our horses as hastily as we could, and while en 
in doing so, Bobéche desired the old gargon d’écurie to go into the house 
and tell the miller of our arrival, saying that we should quickly follow. 
As soon as he was gone Bobéche othe me in an under-tone, 

“ Pierre Vidal has not the reputation of being the most honest man 
in the world, and I should scarcely have entered his house from choice ; 
his friends, too, are perhaps of the same ¢rempe, so it may be as well to be 
pon one’s guard. Keep your eyes open, Adrien, that is, if you can, for 
you have had a hard day’s work—harder than I looked for when we set 
out. When we get to the chdteau you shall sleep your fill.” 
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«T have no drowsiness upon me at present,” I replied, “ I am too wet 
and “hungry to think of any thing but drying my clothes and eating g 


BrirT dun't know what's left in the saddle-bags, but in case Vidal’s larder 

is not overstocked, we may find something in them to help us out,: so 

ing them along with you. As Pére Goupillon has seen the holsters, | 
take them too; he does not know they are empty.” 

Taking up the lamp, Bobéche, to whom the place seemed familiar, Jed 
the way through one or two out-houses, hastily crossed a small paved 
court-yard, for the rain still poured with undiminished violence, ahaha 

ing through a sort of scullery, opened a door into a large and lofty 
Fitchen where several persons were assembled. 

It was a comfort to see a large fire blazing on the hearth, and the odour 

of a pot-aw-feu was by no means a to our we nr 
e were greeted on our entrance by a large-limbed sw man, who 
proved to be the miller himself. ‘ : 

“ Vous-€tes le cnt rae Tw said he, lowering his 
blue ni as he spoke; “ tho id not expect to have seen you 
here hee poo Tea are on your way to the chateau, I su pocoan’ ier 
you shall answer that question presently—the first thing is to dry yourself 
and this young monsieur; then we will have some supper. My friends, 
these gentlemen,” pointing to two men who sat with their backs to us at a 
table on which was a bottle and some glasses, “ were just about to join 
me, when Goupillon came in. Hola! Justine, come down and take off 
the pot-au-feu ; bring more plates and spread the table ; v’la, encore deux 
messieurs pour le souper!”’ 

A clattering of sabots was speedily heard descending a staircase, and, 
from a door in the corner of the kitchen there issued a sturdy damsel, 
who, with much alacrity and no slight amount of noise, proceeded to exe- 
cute her task. 

Meantime, we drew close to the fire, took off our jackets, and hung 
them to dry, put on blouses belonging to the miller, and then prepared 
for supper and the society of Monsieur Vidal and his two friends. 

What sort of gentlemen they were, and the events that ensued, the 


next chapter will show. 
Cap. XXVI. 


THE ADVENTURE IN THE MILL.—OLD ACQUAINTANCES.—A NARROW 
ESCAPE. 


TE two friends of Monsieur Pierre Duval; the miller of Doué, were 
rather singular looking persons, and to judge by their battered costume 
and the marks on their ioe. had lately seen some hard service. 

The miller introduced them by name as Messieurs Cadoux and Loison 
—the former a marchand de bestiaux—the latter of his own calling, but 
he did not extend his communication so far as to inform us in what part 
of France these gentlemen resided. The first mentioned was a sturdy, 
thick-set man, with very long arms; the other was tall and spare, but of 
sinewy make. Owing to the length of their hair, their ample growth of 
beard, and the voluminous folds of the handkerchiefs which ne wore 


round their necks, it was difficult, particularly by the uncertain light in 
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the kitchen, to discern their features, marked with more than one sinister- 
looking patch. For convenience, rather than ornament, I should imagine, 
they wore their hats, which were neither of the best hue nor form, being 
somewhat stained with mud and slightly indented ; one had partially lost 
the brim, and the crown of the other yawned at intervals, revealing a red 
handkerchief within. What vestments they had on it was not easy to 
say, the whole, except their pon being concealed beneath their 
blouses, which were ned close up to the throat; their nether garments 
were of some slight material, and the only really serviceable part of their 

seemed to be their thick boots, w powers of endurance had 
no doubt been tolerably well taxed. So little, indeed, did their costume 
denote respectability of station that, had not Monsieur Vidal proclaimed 
their several éfats, I should have been much more inclined to look upon 
them as gentlemen who preferred the property of their neighbours to 
their own, and were not excessively scrupulous as to the mode of obtain- 
ing it. 

They seemed to think that some apology for their dress was necessary; 
he who-was called Cadoux seizing the first opportunity of making one. 

“Nom d’une corne,” said he, stretching out his long arms and rubbing 
his broad bony hands together, “ v’la une nuit pour v’yager! You have 

ot finely wet, messieurs, and we too have had our share. If it hadn't 
for the kindness of our friend Vidal, we shouldn’t have had a dry 
thread to sit in. But these things do famously, n’est-ce pas, Loison!” 

“ Perfectly,” replied he who was appealed to. 

That they had performed their parts famously, and for some consider- 
able time, there could be no doubt, but it was rather less certain that they 
were Monsieur Vidal’s property, and had just been put on in consequence 
of the storm, for the hats of the wearers, such as they were, showed no 
signs of having been lately wet, and their boots bore on them the marks of 
several days’ dusty travel. 

Not caring for this discrepancy, or perhaps not thinking it would be 
noticed, Monsieur Cadoux went on,— 

‘ Dites-donc, Vidal, we had a devil of a tumble, Loison and I, both 
our horses, monsieur,” turning to Bobéche, ‘both, owing to the 
darkness of the night, sacredi, it was dark, both fell into a cursed pit by 
the road-side at the same moment. A man must be a good horseman, 
fit to ride at the Cirque Olympique, not to lose his seat when his horse 
falls into a pit. Loison and I soon found what it was made of ; see how 
our faces were cut and our heads so thumped, that we were obliged to 
wear our hats, battered as they are. And the st too, see how their knees 
were broken—I don’t think I shall ever be able to ride mine again!” 

“ How did you get out?” inquired Bobéche. 

“ Providence assisted us,” replied Monsieur Cadoux. 

I could not help thinking, if this were true, that Providence had taken 
& great deal of unnecessary trouble, but I refrained from expressing my 

inion. 
are Yes,” continued the same speaker, “it must have been by miracle that 
we contrived to scramble into the high road again, and it was little less 
than one that the accident occurred so near our friend’s house.” 

* And your horses ?” again asked Bobéche. 

“ Our re !—oh, we managed to release them also; poor brutes! 
Je suis marchand de bestiaux, but the first thing I think of on a journey 
is the beast that carries me.” 
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“That does honour,” said Bobéche ; “ those were horses 
then, that we kaye the stable?” © so 

« Comment !—mais—oui ——” 

Cadoux hesitated, and out of his little eyes I could perceive he 
stole an interrogative glance across the to our host, who as rapidly 
knit his brows. 

* C’est-a-dire |—you saw them in the stable? Which stable ?” 

“ The large one communicates directly with the house.” 

“The large one! Oh, then, those were not ours; ours are in the 
small stable on the other side. Pity you had not seen them; as you 
seem to be a judge of horses, you could, perhaps, have told me what was 
the best thing to do them . 

“Tl look at them supper with great pleasure,” observed 

“ Come, come,” interposed our host, somewhat hastily ; “do you think 
I should let them stand there without their being properly looked after ? 
Why, old Goupillon is as good a horse-doctor as any between this and 
Meaux, or, for the matter of that, on this side of Paris. There is no 
need of your giving yourself that trouble, Monsieur Caillou.” 

I could not tell what Bobéche thought of our new companions, and of 
the history of their accident, just narrated,—for he wore a most impene- 
trable countenance ; but, for my own part, I was not disposed to give 
credit to a single syllable of it ; and the doubts which had arisen in my 
mind, coupled with the evident caution of Bobéche, the singular ap- 
pearance of the marchand de bestiaux and the strange miller, and cer- 
tain vague thoughts that came across me, induced me to watch the party 
a little more narrowly. I had already detected an intelligence between 
Monsieur Vidal and his friends im the affair of the stable, and I was 
curious to find out more. 

The conversation, just described, took plaee during the first few 
minutes after our being seated at the supper-table, and was only broken 
off by the attention which our appetites caused us to pay to the pot-d-fex 
now set on the board by Justine. When justice’ in some degree 
been done to the marmite perpetuelle of Monsieur Vidal, the interrupted 
discourse was resumed, but on this occasion by our host, who seemed to 
think there was no necessity for any more personal revelations on the 
part of the marchand de bestiaux, or his companion. 

** So, Monsieur Caillou,” said he, “ you are on your way to the chateau 
de Courtine. I did not expect to have seen you in these parts so soon. 
The steward told me last market-day at Meaux, that the marquis was 
gone to Germany, and meant to be shensi a long while ; but since you 
ae _— your appearance, I suppose your master can’t be very far 

ind,” 

“ You are right,” replied Bobéche ; “I dare say he will reach here in 
the course of a couple of days.” 

“ And what, may I ask, ae him back so unexpectedly ?” 

Bobéche smiled. : 

“Oh! these great people, you know, change their mind just as it suits 
them. They have no one to render an account to.” 

“T would not make quite so sure of that, if I were one,” said Monsieur 
Cadoux, in a surly tone. 

A aaa asked Bobéche, with an air, as if he had not understood 

m 


«] said,” repeated the cattle-merchant, “ or I meant to say, that these 
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rte wig Sane to give an cooventchhemaiion as they did once 


before, they expect, perhaps.” 
iii apubent; Ices engeaiiatgiatiinll Gntinddbiad acta 
kiek on one of my shins, which made me call out with pain. one 
looked round with surprise, particularly Monsieur Loison, who was lost 
nearly overwhelmed beneath the weight of the apologies 
varwe) rag onsieur, je vous demande mille fois wi 
thought I a cat under Seet;: adele cota; fen have done 
from my infancy, in spite of their utility in barns and mills—it is an 
aversion I cannot conquer—I tried to kick it, but, unfortunately, my 
foot came in contact with the leg of monsieur. J’en suis vraiment 


| 


désolé !” 
“ Luckily,” I replied, “‘ my thick boot saved me; but your hatred to 
cats must be very great, to judge by the violence of your ki A little 


more in this direction,” I added, pointing to Monsieur Cadoux, “and 
friend, whose legs are not so well protected as mine, would have 
the full benefit of it.” 

“TI am only sorry that I was not the sufferer by Loison’s mistake,” 

observed his friend, with an excess of politeness. 
It was clear to me that Monsieur’s Loison’s history about the cat was a 
fable, and that the kick was really intended for the cattle-merchant, no 
doubt to drop the subject he had so suddenly broached ; for when 
Bobéche again adverted to Monsieur Cadoux’s words, the latter made no 
reply, and Pierre Vidal once more struck in. 

“ As to that,” he said, “we have all of us an account of some kind or 
other to render, high or low. No man sends a sack of wheat into a mill 
to be ground, without looking for his full measure of flour in return ; if 
you, Cadoux, buy oxen on commission at Poissy, those who employ you 
expect to know how the money is laid out ; and I dare say, Monsieur 
Caillou, when you ride post before M. le Marquis, that handsome purse 
that hangs across your breast is as carefully emptied as it was well filled.” 

“Of course,” replied Bobéche, “I always present a bill of disburse- 
ments ; I suppose that’s what you mean ?” 

“ ,.8aid Vidal, with a grin ; “a profit and loss account. To 
judge by the size of the purse you now carry, you must either have spent 
very little, or intend to travel very far.” 

“ It certainly did not cost us much at hotels on the road between this 
and Baden, seeing that we only came away yesterday afternoon ; but 

you know, are not to be had for nothing.” 

“ That’s true,” said the miller, with an air of reflection, as if the idea 
had never struck him before. 

He had, however answered his purpose by his remarks ; for, at the first 
allusion to the courier’s purse, I saw the quick eyes of Messieurs Cadoux 
and Loison measure its size, and glisten, as if with the desire to possess 
it. This is, without doubt, a feeling common to all who trade for 
money; and it is not necessary to be a marchand de bestiaux, or a 
miller, to exhibit it; but I very much questioned whether it was simply 
‘ina mercantile point of view that these gentlemen eyed the property of 
‘Bobéche, for the dim ideas which had fitted across my mind ever since I 
sat down at the table, became suddenly so bright, as to convince me that 
Thad seen them both somewhere before, and that, under circumstances 
not the most favourable to their honesty. This clue obtained, it was easy 
2B2 
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for me to pass in review the different situations in which I had been 
placed that could have brought me into contact with of that de- 
scription, and I rapidly came to the conclusion that the short man, with 
long arms and small gray eyes, who personated the cattle-dealer, 
his taller companion, who called himself a miller, were no other than 
my ci-devant acquaintances, the Baron de Biffe, alias Binoche, and 
Colonel Duval, alias Durastel, who had been consigned to the prison of 
Orleans, for the robbery of Sir John Chubb, and the attempted abduc- 
tion of his daughter. Once morally assured of their identity, I pushed 
my examination of their persons closer; their wigs and as a were 
manifest disguises, and it was not long before I traced the scar that dis- 
figured the brow of Durastel, and called to memory the sinister smile 
that played round his mouth. How they chanced to be in this part of 
the country could only be accounted for by supposing that they had 
escaped from prison ; and this was warranted no less by their personal 
ce than by their previous character. Paris is the invariable 
haven of every escaped forgat, thither they were avowedly bent, and, 
from the words that fell from Cadoux, which subsequent events gave a 
meaning to, it was evident that their motive for going to the capital, was 
not an ordinary one. 

It will, no doubt, be thought that I ran as great, or even a greater 
risk of being recognised by the convicts, than they did of being dis- 
covered by me; but it must be remembered that what they had seen of 
me had been very slight, and that their thoughts had, at the time, been 
exclusively fixed on the best mode of accomplishing their purpose, with re- 
gard to Sir John Chubb and his family, who occupied all their attention. 

Even a few weeks of good living had made a great change in my 
appearance—my costume was entirely altered—and the fact of my coming 
with Bobéche from the German frontier, were enough to put them off the 
scent, if they had really fancied I had ever crossed their path before. But 
I soon found that apprehensions on this score were = ae for no word 
or gesture (and I watched them closely) escaped them of a nature to put 
me on my guard on this account. It was not so, however, with respect 
to their general conduct. They were robbers by profession, and I knew 
enough of that class to be aware that murder was a frequent adjunct to 
robbery, if not a means towards its accomplishment. Bobéche was a 

werful and resolute man and I was quick and active, and I felt not de- 

cient in courage ; but we were still at a disadvantage, for two practised 
hands were opposed to us, with the connivance and support of the miller 
Vidal, and I knew not how many of his servants.. Bobéche, moreover, 
had only general grounds for suspicion, and the difficulty on my part was 
to make him aware, as soon as I could, of the real character of the people 
by whom we were beset. 

“‘Pére Goupi,” said Bobéche, reverting to the subject which was 
nearest his thoughts, “tells me that the waters are already out on the 
lowland towards La Férte, and that the bridge at Doué down yonder has 
been carried away, in which case I ‘suppose we must go round by 
Sabloniéres.” 

“It is impossible to say which road lies open till daylight comes,” 

lied Vidal ; “I would not answer for that way any more than for the 
other. One thing is certain, there is no getting on to-night, and so 
Monsieur Caillou you and your young friend must stay and take what 
shelter the mill can offer.” 
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“Oh, a chair by the fire-side is no great hardship for once and away. 
Wasn’t it somewhere near here—yes—at Montmirail, that the emperor 
had no better bed the night before he beat the Prussians? A courier 

_may very well put up with what satisfied him; besides, we are under 
cover and he was not.” : 
_ “Very true,” said Vidal ; ‘“‘ but I never remember to have heard that it 
rained cats and dogs on that occasion, as it seems to do now; so without 
any disparagement to your powers of endurance, I think you may as 
wall make yourself as comfortable to-night as the place you are in will 
admit of. It's always time enough to-rough it when you have no other 

“No one will dispute that,” said Bobéche, “but I scarcely think you 
have beds enough in the mill for every body here.” 

“Oh,” returned the miller, “mine, at any rate, will be unoccupied, for 
Ihave too much to look after to-night to think of rest. Dieu sait, if I 
were not to be on the watch, the mill and every body in it might be 

away before morning. I must look to the sluices and the broken 
dam, and they will give me quite enough to do.” 

“ Well, but if we go to bed and you are in difficulty, how are we to 
help you, or ourselves either, for that matter ?” 

“Mon cher Monsieur Caillou, we who are used to these things can do 
without help from those who are not inthe habit of dealing with such 
accidents. Here are Pére Goupi, and my friend Monsieur Loison—a 
miller like myself—so don’t make yourself uneasy on that account, but 
go quietly to bed and sleep till the sun rises. You can then choose 

ur own road, and start as soon as you please.” 

“ Besides,” interposed the ects 4 marchand de bestiaux, “though 
we were out in the storm, too, we have none of us had such a hard day’s 
work as this gentleman. I am sure, Vidal, the bed you were so kind as 
to offer me is quite at the service of monsieur or his young companion.” 

_ “ There is no occasion for that,” said our persevering Tost ; “besides 
yours there are two empty beds at the top of the mill, and the only thing 
is to make up your minds to go to them.” 

Without openly expressing mistrust of the apo proposed, re- 
fusal could scarcely be carried further, and Bobéche according] ui- 
esced with seeming cheerfulness, and the whole party rose from the table. 
I observed, while a was lighting a candle, that Pierre Vidal had walked 
to the fire-place, and, after giving a hasty glance towards Bobéche to see 
that he was not noticed, took down the holsters from the hook on which 
they had been hung and very quietly dropped them on a heap of sacks 
beside the large projecting hearth. I smiled at the trick, for I remembered 
that Bobéche had taken out the pistols while we were in the stable, but 
at the same time the act plainly enough showed that the miller’s inten- 
tions towards us were not the most friendly. 

“ Allons,” said Vidal, with a joyous air, returning to the table, “allons 
boire un dernier coup a la santé de tout le monde. Let us hope the 
storm may soon wear itself out, though the wind growls like a wolf!” 

“ And the thunder roars like a bear,” added Cadoux. 

“ And the rain hisses like a serpent,” continued Loison. 

“ And the lightning flashes like the devil,” said Bobéche, to mee 
the list of comparisons ; ‘mais enfin, voila ce qu'il va de mieux 4 fai 
A vos santés, messieurs!” 

The brims of the glasses met together in a common centre, and the 
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contents were drunk off at a draught ; Bobéche then took up the li ht, 

and I accompanied him, Vidal following us to the foot of the staircase, whi 

was so steep and narrow as to render his directions any thing but unnecessary, 
“ Take care how you go! Keep turning on your left-hand. There 


are two places to pass, and fifty-eight steps to climb. Then 
the only door will find at the top—that’s your room ; bon soir, 
Boose Calls, vous bien, messieurs, je vous souhaite un bien 


soir. ? 

A chorus of voices, charged with the same kind wishes, followed us up the 
spiral staircase, and kept co with us until we reached the chamber 
indicated ; a valediction louder than the rest was then heard, proceeding 
from the powerful lungs of our host, and the lower door closed heavily. 

As soon as we were alone, I said to Bobéche : 

“ Well, what do you think of our quarters ?” 

** Pll tell you presently,” he replied, “when I have looked at them.” 

He lifted the light, and we both examined the room, as well as the 
flickering flame, caused by the gusts of wind which rushed through the 
crevices of the window-frame, would allow. 

It was a large apartment, eight-sided, and bounded on all but one by 
the exterior walls of the mill, but the whole space was not given to the 
accommodation of those who slept in it, more than half of it being filled 
with sacks of flour, corn-sieves, and other implements of the miller’s call- 
ing. Furniture it had none, except a small table and a truckle-bed (Mon- 
sieur Vidal’s ise of two being reduced to this apology for one), and 
the only wind w was a lattice of small dimensions which overlooked the 
roaring mill-stream below. 

Having made his survey, Bobéche put down the light, and, looking at 
me with a comic expression, observed : 

“ Eh bien, Adrien, ce n’est pas ici le chateau de Monsieur le Marquis !” 

“| think not,” I replied, “ and your friend, Pierre Vidal, has not the 
air of the steward of a chateau; neither do his guests look much like 
noblemen.” 

Bobéche laughed. 

I think,” he said, “they might all hang by the same cord. I know 
his reputation to be dou m pierey. ms one has only to look in 
their to see of what wood they are made.”’ 

“* I have looked in their faces long enough,” returned I, “to know who, 
as well as what they are.” 

“ Sacredi!” exclaimed Bobéche, “the boy is up to every thing. How 
the devil do you happen to know them?” 

“ You noticed the arms and sharp gray eyes of the one who calls 
himself Cadoux ?” J asked. 

“* ¥es, he looks as sly as a rat, and has arms like the sweeps of a mill 
—bien entendu, a windmill ; not an amphibious place like this!” 

“* And did you see the deep scar over Monsieur Loison’s left eye ?” 

“ That side of his face was turned towards me; I particularly re- 
mt Eh bi sie Reged 

* ien, those gentlemen are two convicts, e I apprehend, 
from the prison of Orleans—the two rascals, Binoche and Durastel, of 
whom I told you. It is impossible I can be mistaken in them.” 

Ithen communicated the reasons for my suspicions, and told Bobéche 
of the trick the miller had played with the holsters. 

* I left them behind on purpose,” he said, “ for I did not wish him to 
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that I t him less honest than he professes to be—though, 

Dijon ted a i ony thing babeaboustal, & sabia anion 
on the door of the parish church. But, although I guessed that the men 
we found there were no better than himself, I had no idea they were those 
forgats. Binoche,” he continued, musing ; “ that’s the very man who 
was concerned in the robbery and murder in the Rue Blanche, when the 
marquis lived in the Chaussée d’Antin, and only escaped with his life by a 
mere accident. He was sentenced to the galleys three years ago, and 
away from the bague at Toulon. And Durastel, his companion, w. 

to be celebrated for his vols @ ? Américaine, he, too, has been’on the 
chain, if I mistake not. At any rate, they are two desperate fellows, and, 
from what you say, it is necessary we should be prepared for them, as I 
have no doubt they think my purse is worth having. It was well I hid 
my pistols. Let me think what is best for us to do? 

e considered for a minute or two, and then resumed :— 

“I don’t want to saddle you with the heaviest weight, Adrien, but I 
have never had any proof of your skill as a marksman, so I fear I cannot 
trust you with that part of my project. Did you ever make any use of 
fire-arms ?” 

“Never, except to shoot at the birds that came to pick the fruit in 
Pierre Bruneau’s garden at Bourg la Reine.” 

“ Ah, that won't do. Well; do you think you have courage to lie 
down on that bed alone?” 

“I’m only afraid, if I do, that I shall fall asleep.” 

“So much the better; you will have less reason for being nervous, 
provided you wake up when I want you, though there is not much fear 
of that ; the only thing necessary is to be cool and collected when you do 
wake. This, then is what I propose. You shall go to bed, half un- 
dressed, keeping your boots on, for you will want them as soon as you 
= your eyes ; pull the clothes up and lie on the side nearest the door. 

is sack of flour,” he continued, giving a kick to one as he spoke, 
“shall lie on the bed beside you, close to the wall, with my jacket 
thrown over the upper part ; no one who comes into this gloomy room 
by candlelight will be able to distinguish it from myself: the ruffians 
down stairs, if they come, and I have no doubt of it, will hardly be 
content with money ; they have a habit, as they say, of making things 
safe, and in all probability will either stab or try to cut throats. 
will reckon on finding us fast asleep, and the first thing they do will be 
to use the knife. I shall be their first victim, for they will expect to 
silence you — the game is up with me. Can youlie still, do you 
think, with a fellow leaning over you with a knife close to “yo throat ?” 

“ It’s a ticklish position,” I answered, “but I'll do my best. At all 
ow I won’t cry out till I’m hurt. But where will you be all the 
while ?” 

“In this corner,” replied Bobéche, “directly opposite, behind the 

sacks. These instruments,” drawing out the pistols and laying them on 
the table, ‘carry true at thirty me and I never yet missed a five-franc 


_ at that distance ; judge, then, if a man’s head has much chance at 
than ten paces! No matter how many come,—though there cannot 


be more than three,—the confusion caused by the first shot will save you, 
the second will bring down another man, and it’s hard if you and I 
er can’t manage the third. If I could depend em 8 ~~ 

ien, I would take your place and let you pop at them, but you w 
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be as likely to hit me as any one else, and besides, I should be at a disad- 
vantage on the bed, so, if you don’t particularly object, I recommend the 
have suggested. , 

“ With all my heart,” I exclaimed ; “let me help you with that sack.” 

But Bobéche had already swung it over his broad shoulders, and tread- 
ing as lightly as if he been ing a feather pillow and wore felt 
slippers, bore it across to the bed laid it at full length, drawing up 
the clothes and arranging his jacket round the upper part to resemble 
himself. 


I was, boy-like, so much amused at the idea of the trick, that I quite 
forgot the serious consequences that might ensue if things did not tum 
out as we expected. 


“He is not a man of straw,” said I, laughing, and pointing at the 
fi 


Bi Noy—he'll throw dust in their eyes who have any thing to do with 
him,” replied Bobéche, in the same light vein,“ But come, Adrien, 
each to our several places.” 

Bobéche then withdrew behind a barricade of sacks, knelt down, so as 
by stooping to lower his head beneath their level, cocked his pistols, and 
Pp them ready to his hand. 

I pulled off my blouse, ee pe the light, and got into bed. 

$6 Tires juste, Bobéche,” said I, as I made myself up into as small a 
compass as I could. 

“N’aies pas peur, mon enfant,” returned my friend, “je l’abattrai, au 
moins qu'il ne soit pas invisible.” 

These were the last words spoken, but even if we had been disposed for 
conversation the noise of the storm, which still broke over our heads, 
though the height of its fury perhaps had passed, would have made it 
difficult to keep it up across the room. I therefore tried to compose my- 
self to rest, if not to sleep, for I confess, now that all was dark and nothing 
seemed alive but the tempest and evil-doers, some uncomfortable sensa- 
tions began to creep over me. Bobéche’s programme, however probable, 
thought I, may not be carried out to the letter, these gentlemen have 
not been consulted on the subject and may take a fancy to murder me 
first. This idea made my blood curdle, and more than once I was on the 
point of getting out of bed and concealing myself under it, but a nobler 
spirit struggled with and overcame this coward feeling, and J made up 
my mind not to stir hand or foot until Bobéche had given the fatal 
signal. I was also partly reconciled to the situation by the ridiculous 
idea of the assassination of a sack of flour instead of a human being, and 
could hardly refrain from laughter at the thought. But neither fear nor 
mirth, nor the elemental strife, retained their influence over me long ; in 
the midst of my cogitations I fell asleep. For a knowledge of what 
followed up to the time when I was awakened by the sharp report of @ 
pistol, I was indebted to Bobéche, who gave it in these words:— 

“ After you had gone to sleep—for in the intervals of the storm I 
could hear you snore, and no wonder after so long a ride—I remained 
an hour or more, as nearly as I could guess, listening for any noise that 
ss give me warning of the approach of the forgats. The wind 

the thunder continued at first to shake the old mill and make it 

in all its timbers, and at times the door seemed to “er to a 
sudden shock; but nothing followed these crashes, and gradually they began 
to pass away, the rage of the tempest having spent itself; the flashes of 
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Jightning became less frequent, and then altogether ceased, the driving 
rain left off beating against the casement, and the rush of the mill-stream 
was the only sound that disturbed the silence of the night. Every thing 
being quiet so long I began to fancy that we had libelled our late com- 
panions and felt half ashamed at being nailed to the floor behind a flour — 
sack instead of enjoying myself comfortably as you were in bed. |‘ How- 
ever,’ said, I, ‘it’s better to lose one’s rest than one’s life, and if our sus- 
picions are groundless no one but ourselves will be the wiser. Those 

tlemen below do not look like lambs, and if we have mistaken them 
Reodalies, after all, there's go great harm done.’ Talk of the devil—you 
know what follows. I had scarcely made the comparison, when I heard 
something very like the creaking of a door. I put my ear to the floor 
and held my breath that no sound should escape me, and this old mill 
has been built so long that it echoes to every; vibration. I was not 
deceived ; there were footsteps on the staircase, and they drew nearer and 
nearer till they reached the landing-place outside, and I saw a light 
gleam through the crevices of the door. Then there was a pause—broken 
at last by a whisper, and the wooden latch was gently lifted, the light 
being shrouded while the visitors once more paused and listened. Then 
they whispered again, and this time I could hear what they said. 

“* Do you think they are asleep ?’ asked one. 

“¢ Sound,’ replied another, ‘don’t you hear them snore ?” 

“ ¢ Whereabouts is the bed ?” 

“¢To the right. Raise the lantern and tread softly.’ 

“The position of the light was now shifted, and its rays streamed across 
the room, the spot where I was concealed being buried in deep shadow, 
A figure advanced, but I could not discern his features, as the one who 
guided him behind held the lantern over his head ; his square shoulders 
and long arms, however, enabled me to identify the marchand de bestiaux. 
He who followed was his comrade Durastal, the sinister smile on his lips 
and a deadly expression in his eye. Their hats and handkerchiefs were 
thrown aside and their bare cropped heads, no longer disguised beneath 
wigs, showed plainly enough that they had been subjected very recently 
to prison discipline. With stealthy steps they both entered the room, 
their accomplice Vidal remaining below, I suppose, to guard that entrance 
in case of need. ‘Entrez, Messieurs,’ said I to myself, ‘vous ne sortirez 
pas aussi lestement,’ and fixing my eye on the marchand de beeufs, I 

slowly raised my weapon. 

~ Beading himself nearly double, his arms outstretched, and a long 
knife, such as charcutiers use, clutched in one hand, Binoche crept to- 
wards the bed. Once he turned his head, and in a hoarse whisper said, 

** Lequel ? 

“* Le gros,’ was the quick reply. 

- “At the word he took the last stride, poised his body with his left 

hand resting on the bedstead, and raising his right arm till I caught the 

glitter on the blade, buried his knife deep in what he thought my pros- 
trate body. A dull sound followed the blow, and he drew himself back 
to strike a second time, but the light which till then had trembled in 

Durastel's hand now alone shone steadily upon the assassin. I covered him 

carefully, drew the trigger, and as quickly almost as the report was heard, 

a ball struck him between the shoulders and he fell dead across the bed ; 

the blood which gushed from his mouth staining the sack on which he 

dropped his head. The: consternation of Durastel was, for the moment, 
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Binoche 
rise. The a you know. ae oa 
dreaming storm at the moment thi ee py 
imagined that a thunderbolt had struck the mill, which fell with a 
cras ing me in its ruins, and in the first instance I could searcely 
persuade myself that my dream was not true, so ponderous was the weight 
that lay upon my chest. But the truth soon flashed upon me, and I 
strove to , wn ma myself of the dead body, and Bobéche came to my 
assistance. 

“Here, Adrien,” he said, “take this,” and he thrust the pistol he had 
discharged into my hand, “hold it by the muzzle, and strike boldly with 
the butt end at the head ofany man you meet. Now follow me, we must 

revent the fellows from ae Se off with our horses; the daylight is 
sabre , we have no time to lose.” 

In spite of the noise which we made in descending, I could hear an angry 
discussion below. 

“ Sacré sang,” cried a voice, that of Durastel, “on a vidé les four- 
reaux. En avez-vous d'autres pistolets?” 

“ Pas du tout,” was the reply. 

“ Animal !” returned the other, “ vite, barrez la porte.” 

And before we could reach the bottom of the staircase a heavy bar was 
thrust into the staples, and although Bobéche dashed against it with all 
his might it firmly resisted his efforts. Again and again he tried it, but 
in vain. 

“ Sacredi,” he cried, “while we are kept here the rascals will be off. 
Stay, I know a remedy.” 

As light of foot as a deer, Bobéche turned and rushed up stairs, I in- 
stinctively followed him, but before I had gained the first landing he had 
descended from the upper room, dragging with him the bed-clothes, wet 
with the blood of Binoche. Without stopping to open the door on the 
first flight, Bobéche put his foot against it and it flew open; the room 
contained the miller’s stores, at this season limited to a few heaps of 
onions and potatoes and some strings of dried herbs. Bobéche strode 
across to the window, dashed it open with a blow of his fist, thrust his 
head out and looked about him, and then making fast one end of the 
strong coarse sheet, which he trailed after him to the upright iron stanchion 
that divided the casement, he desired me to knot the other to the remain- 
ing sheet. As soon as it was ready he tried its strength beneath his feet, 
and then threw the loose end out of the window. , 

* Now follow me, Adrien,” he cried, “ and mind your footing; there's 

little room between the wall and the river.” 

e was out of the casement like a cat, and had reached the bottom, 
some twenty feet below, by the time my foot was on the window-sill. I 
thrust the pistol which he had given me into the waistband of my breeches, 
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and hastily slid down to where he stood. It was delicate manceuvre, for 
the ledge on which we had dropped was only a few inches wide, and to 
steady ourselves we had to to the wall, the mill-race whirling 
beneath and threatening to engulf us at the first false step. 
_ There was light enough to see the ledge, but a slow movement. would 
have hp Sin = en aya teagan 
balance and escaping being drowned was by arapi the narrow 
eoping towards the bank of the stream. Bebche cleaned ie 
strides and stood on ¢erra firma. | kept my footing till the last s 
ing where the angle of a stone bad been broken off, I was jerk 
iquely, missed the bank with my feet, and fell against it heavily on my 
and knees. But the hold I had was too slight, and the soil too 
ee ee tp ee eee me by the arm 
I d have carried away like a dried leaf by the foaming waters. 
Luckily his strong hand held me fast, and j’étais quitte pour la peur. 
We now hurried round to the stables by the same route which we had 
— aaa night before, and found, to our surprise, that. our horses were 
“Les gredins,” said Bobéche ; “ they have taken to the boat, that they 
might put the waters between us. That’s a sign that they must be out a 
long way. In half an hour we shall see better what todo. Meantime, 
let us search the place.” | 
Pére Goupi was nowhere to be seen; but in a kind of cell of the 
the kitehen, with barely enough room in it for a person to lie down, on a 
flock bed, and covered with a single blanket, was stretched the fair form 
of Justine, the maritormes of the mill. She was dead asleep, and it was 
with some difficulty we roused her. 
“ Get up, Justine,” said Bobéche ; “‘ we want some breakfast.” 
“Mon Dieu!” yawned the girl, sitting up, and rubbing her eyes ; “it’s 
early, Monsieur Duval.” 
“ Early or late, you must rise. Your master has gone out.” 
‘¢ Oh, ciel !” cried Justine ; “‘ strangers! Retire, gentlemen, till I have 
made my toilette. I will be with you in an instant. 
With a celerity which Aurora might have envied, but with less of 
freshness, perhaps, than belongs to the goddess of morn, the damsel kept 
her word, and followed us into the kitchen. 








THE RAJAH OF SARAWAK AND LEBUAN. 
By Tuomas Roscog, Esa. 


Wuart makes the monarch? Monarchs must be born! 
Like Nature’s poets—true, transcendent mind 
To reign o’er minds—Heaven-taught to aid mankind, 
Inspire, renew, restore a world outworn— 
Guilt-guile-and folly-worn. As breaks glad morn 
On storm-toss’d voyagers, Thou, the mad and blind 
Waves of men's passions shone on! Calm’d, divined, 
Their spirits’ wants right empire to adorn. 

Thine advent beams on us as some strange star, 
To show our erring and disastrous course— 
Perils self-sought! Oh, Pilot, good and wise, 
May Britain’s helmsmen track thy path afar, 
Their new Orion ’mid those surges hoarse 
That threat her glory’s sails, when Heaven’s light flies. 
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"LITERARY NOTICES. 
JANE EYRE, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY-* 


Tue late hour at which this novel came to hand, precludes such a de- 
tailed notice of the work as its merits sane bes megoe es pM it to. 
An autobiography, evidently in un on truth and experien 
however much aetwerde sotaphieuted; and coloured up by the iden: 
is one of the most powerfully written novels that have lately issued from 
the . Jane Eyre is an orphan, committed to the tender mercies of a 

unfeeling aunt, and of selfish cousins, who at once neglect and mal- 
treat her. e little girl turns against her oppressors, and resistance 
strengthens the hatred, and stimulates the cruelty of the vindictive aunt. 
Jane is, in consequence, condemned to sojourn in a cheap saintly prison 
school, where she has to undergo wretchedness, hard fare, and ill-treat- 
ment. Here, however, she forms a friendship with an angelic creature, 
Helen Burns, the very incarnation of Christian charity and forbearance, 
and from her she learns to practise these cardinal virtues. Jane becomes 
a self-sustained young woman, with principle to control passion, and 
wisdom enough to know that patience is greater than resistance. She 
issues at length, from the Lowood institution to become a governess to a 
grey coquettish, sprightly little French girl, Adéle, who, the frail 
ghter of an opera danseuse, passes as the ward of Mr. Rochester, the 
master of Thornfield Hall. | 

The crochetty old libertine—libertine of circumstances rather than of 
a corrupt heart, if such a distinction may be allowed—with rather rude 
manners and not very attractive exterior, after having his curiosity 
awakened by the young governess, begins to take an interest in her, 
which soon warms to a base feeling. The love so gradually lighted up, 
rapidly assumes the character of a fierce, consuming passion. The 
maiden returns the affection of the strange, strong-minded man, and it 
is arranged that they shall be united. But Thornfield Hall is an old 
country-house in a faraway place, and it has its mysteries, like its strange 
master. A Mr. Mason arrives from distant lands, and is wounded in the 
house, no one knows why, This also occurs on the third story, which 
was always kept locked, and to which gloomy haunt one Grace Poole, 
who used to drink porter and smoke pipes, alone had access. Then there 
was also a Miss Ingram, whom it was supposed that Mr. Rochester was 
about to marry. The trials and difficulties, in fact, that beset Jane 
before her entrance into Thornfield, rather increase than diminish with 
her new position. 

At length, when at the foot of the altar, she discovers that Mr. Ro- 
chester has a wife living, a lunatic, who is the mysterious person confined 
it Thornfield Hall. It is in vain that the unhappy man explains, a long 
separation ensues, and a new connexion with an enthusiastic missionary 
follows ; till at last, the lunatic perishing in the flames which she has 
herself kindled, Jane is united to the object of her long-tried affections, 
even though he is suffering from temporary blindness. Relief comes, 
at last, but it comes even then in a melancholy and almost disas- 
trous guise. “Jane Eyre” is, indeed, rather a tale of passion than of 
action. Ry action is oftentimes improbable, but the passion is always 
true to life. 


S Yan Wan an Anncbl —Bdited by Currer Bell. 3 vols. Smith, 
Elder, & Co merePhy 7 
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THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.* 


Tae “Falcon Family” met with so mnch success, that it was but 
patural that it should be soon followed up by another work of the same 
class. Like the “ Falcon Family,” the “Bachelor of the Albany” occu- 
pies a kind of indefinite position between the novel and the sketch, or 
essay. ‘There is little or no plot, incidents are as rare as the current 
coins of the realm: there is actually no hero, strictly so speaking ; the 
individual intended to represent sash is unamiable and ee pater g 
from beginning to end ; there is a mysterious little maiden, but no great 
interest is made to invest either beauty or her sufferings and 
trials, and still less is attached to her pedantic lover, Philip—a fair 

imen of a legitimate scion of the Diffusion of Knowledge Society. 
if the success of the work is not made to depend upon plot or in- 
cident, and the characters are not of that class with which the interest of 
fiction is generally interwoven—either amiable or villanous in excess—still 
there is a vigour of delineation, and a dashing, racy style that would impart 
a spell to Maen any mediocrity, and the characters are far more real 
itive pictures of society than the usual conventionalisms of the 

novel which has been legitimated by bad habits and still worse taste. 

The Bachelor of the Albany is one of those morose, selfish persons who 
live for themselves only, and what is worse, are professedly rude and-un- 
amiable to all they come in contact with. It was Mr. Barker's glory 
that he had neither wife, nor child, neither a house, an office, or a vote; 
that it was impossible to be more unattached than he was, or to be better 
secured against the freaks of fortune by repudiating all the responsibili- 
ties of life. This it is naturally to be understood is not in this bustlin 
world of ours to be done upon nothing—Mr. Barker was a cynic with 
some twelve or fifteen hundred a year. The gist of this sketch of so 
eccentric a character (to use an accepted,but not at all an appropriate ex- 
pression) is to place him in such situations, that all his acquired habits and 
assumed philosophy shall be at fault. The bachelor is dragged into 
society, and forced to listen to music, which he detests (and very pleasant 
society that of the Spreads must have been) is accidentally visited by a 
lady when in bed; is haunted by thevision of a nephew ; is forced to 
dine with a miser; is taken to task by a masculine belle ; is elected mem- 
ber of parliament ; is tumbled into the Thames, and becomes an invalid ; 
repents of his past life, discovers in the pretty heroine of the story his 
niece ; and finally becomes himself, at the same time with other parties, a 
happy Benedict, and a responsible member of society. : 

There are many other clever and -amusing social pictures associated 
with this the leading character of the book. The miserly Narrowsmiths 
are depicted at length, and painted to life. The Rev. Mr. Owlet, who is 
bent upon reviving the mystery plays and moralities of the middle ages 5 
Mrs, Martin, the didactic governess ; Doctor Bedford, the luxurious plu- 
ralist ; the twin Smylys ; the four novelists (a rather dangerous episode 
for one of the same craft); and Mrs. Harry F — the masculine beauty, 
are all sketched off with the same happy talent and facility, in which 
a critical reader will, however, find a deal of repetition; for example, we 
read three different versions of the fact that Mrs. Narrowsmith’s presence 
affected the thermometer, or actually cooled the surrounding atmosphere, 
but still the general effect is that of a clever, facile writer ; one who 
would. be successful in genteel comedy, but is by no. means possessed of 
either remarkable faculties of invention, or any great power of poetical 
conception. | 
* The Bachelor of the Albany. By the author of the “ Falcon Family.” 
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A WARNING TO WIVES* 


Tes ip of seven three-volumed novels—almost a library in 
itself—ought to facility, if not perfection. And so it is with 
“A Warning to Wives.” With little of the calm, easy strength, and 
conscious mastery which belongs to the first-rate novel, there is still a 
ga YN pe St Ra AIA 
in a flowing, if not forcible, language, for the purposes of a mediocre 
success. subject-matter is, however, in reality better adapted for 

than for a three-volumed novel. The wife is a pretty, lively, 

, good, and imnocent thing of nineteen, with a cherub boy that 


doats upon. The husband, Sir Noah Fathom, is sixty years of age, 
with silvery red hair, weak eyes and goggles, and a hobbling gait. The 
contrast is too t even for the purposes of fiction. In such an ill- 
assorted e wonder is that the wife should have remained true, 


instead of, that she should have been exposed to temptations. But Sir 
Noah is throughout caricatured to an absurd extent. He is so enthu- 
siastic a geologist, that he never speaks of any thing else but fossils. If 
his young wife presents her child, he speaks of a beautiful ichthyosaurus 
(or, ichsyothaurus, as it is here spelt); if Lady Ada pleads for her 


milliner’s bill, he asks if it is the bill of a plesiosaurus ; no matter how 


bores of all kinds and descriptions. 

Ada has a cousin, a Captain Fitzopal,—Semi-Opal it ought to 
have been,—one of the cevadhcieteaaa tenth, and one of Mrs. 
’s “Modern Chivalry,’’ exclusive, vain, selfish, sensual, and extra- 
vagant. Captain Fitzopal had also a friend, Major Smiley, with iron 
grey eyes, one of the greatest villains ever begot of a diseased imagina- 
tion. Both these gentlemen love the Lady Ada ardently. But while 
Fitzopal contents himself with being the platonic lover of his wedded 
cousin, the major has recourse to the lowest and vilest manceuvres to 
effect his dishonourable purposes. To take advantage of a mother’s agony 
on a child’s death-bed to achieve these objects, is a thing so repugnant to 
manhood, as to deprive the reader of all tience. Such -conduct only 
wanted a climax, and the reader is not allowed to want it long, for the 
actual abduction of the child follows, in combination with a nearly mortal 
wound inflicted upon Wildair Revel, the brother of Lady Ada, and the 
real hero of the story, and for which acts of cowardly violence the 
. — major is never afterwards brought to account. 

e said Wildair Revel is the actual hero of the story, and thus it is. 

At the same time that Sir Noah and Lady Fathom inhabited a mansion 
in Belgrave-square, two middle-aged ladies—li oddities and maiden 
eccentricities—kept a literary boarding-house in the less fashionable re- 
ious of Gower-street, and in this house a young and beautiful heiress, 
lementina Castleton, had taken up her residence, under the assumed 
name of Inez M‘Alpine. The reason of this disguise was, that her 
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father had, in his will, confined the young Iady’s choice to three suitors 
en ald Yorkshire sire, all Grumble, at ive of his charac- 
ter ; the i specimen of a modern iva, Captain Fitzapals and 


had 
preferred toiling under the name of Luckless, as a literary hack, to being 
to any of his friends or relatives, and he dwelt in an attic of the 
boarding-house, kept by the said Misses Evergreen, in Gower- 
street. 
the same boarding-house lived, age ly Spight, the editor pd ." 
“Hornet ;” a character painted in so a despicable light, i 
meant for any iy Laoag (and we hope not) we pit eee eer 
reality. Also Mr. Peevish and Mr. Plagiar, literary inte so very 
insignificant, that their names will suffice for their ge te In pur- 
suance of her plan to wed only the man who should love her for herself, 
Clementina Castleton assumed the character of a poor protected niece, 
while the eldest Miss Evergreen—the poetical M e of the board- 
ing-house—is made to represent the rich Indian hei Mr. Spi 
who entra ed a strong — both to Captain ncn igri to Mr. 
eby, apparently upon the most ordinary principle ey were 
both better oon Ty the plot a little more complicated, oy Se 
senting the red-haired younger sister, Thalia Evergreen, to Mr. Grum- 
bleby as the heiress. Luckless and Inez M‘Alpine—the name adopted 
supposed poor niece—all this time ing on a most serious 
firtation, each in their assumed characters, and both unknown to one 
another. The denouement is that of legitimate comedy. It takes place 
at a soirée in Gower-street. Captain Fitzopal returns from Gretna- 
with his supposed heiress of forty ; Mr. Grumbleby also arrives 
m the altar with his fair Thalia, a bride of thirty. Clementina, at the 
same time, first appears in her true character; while, to her own asto- 
nishment and her lover's, the Lady Ada introduces, in the humble 
Luckless, her brother, Wildair Revel. Poetic justice is thus done to all 
parties. Fitzopal is punished for his selfishness; Grumbleby for his 
avarice ; the two literary spinsters get husbands for better or worse ; and 
Clementina wins one of her destined suitors, for her own, and not her 
SL seks wadhegyeen ey Ladi Ade lthongh thalasbiganae 
i e e o e trium- 
phantly through rapt are a of so agreeable a oa There is 
also a history involved in the main story, of one of Major Smiley’s vic- 
tims, Janet, a poor Scotch girl, whose much-loved child is burnt to death, 
while she herself seeks a watery grave. There is a brother, too, whom 
the same villain has wronged in the most perfidious and unnatural manner. 
There are crimes, indeed, which make the reader shudder, while he won- 
ders how it is possible that writers of imaginative fiction should deem 
such pictures necessary to arouse a human interest. A fitting punish- 
ment, however, awaits the culprit. He is not mad—that would be a 
blessing—but is confined in a lunatic asylum, and left, withouta resource, 
to the most painful of all tortures—his own unavailing remorse. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Tae name of the author of the work entitled De U'Influence des 
Capitaux Anglais sur ? Industrie Européenne depuis la Revolution de 
1688, jusqu’en 1846. Par Ch. wa es oo de Pordre du Lion 
Néerlandais, is decidedly English. But any thing more extravagan 
read the last volume of Thiers’ impartial history. 

“The great power of our age,” says the knight of the Lion of Netherlands, 


_ ay a ee a ae the end 
the century thi apoleon France represented 
; a samt represented tal and 

the ancient Carthaginian element. Nothing was wanting, neither the 

y maritime nor the punic faith peculiar to a merchant people. At 

the end of the Carthage conquered Rome ; victory remained to capital, to 


: 
| 
| 


We have heard of the “ Napoleon of ,” but the association of 
the greatest subjector of nations the world ever saw with liberty, and 
the discovery that liberty was the “ Roman element,” is something so 
very new that we feel certain that those who will carefully study Mr. 
Wilson’s views of the influence of English capital upon European in- 
dustry, will be enlightened by other such luminous and remarkable dis- 
coveries. The second volume of Captain Marryat’s Children of the 
New Forest surpasses its predecessor in interest. It is universally ac- 
knowledged that the gallant captain never writes more heartily or more 
successfully than when he is wniting for yours persons. The test of suc- 
cess is to put the work into the hands of a young person, not one out of 
ten will rise from its perusal till it is terminated. Mr.W. J. Brock’s volume 
of incidental poetry, published under the title of Wayside Verses, will, 
we fear, meet with but very little success. So many are now led from 
“the warmth that glows within them,” as they apologetically express it, 
to overrate the sympathy that exists for mediocre without, and to 
venture into the most perilous field of authorship, that it is really a duty 
to warn individuals against so great an error of judgment. The same 
observation applies itself to Mr. Robert Ferguson’s Shadow of the Pyra- 
mid, a collection of sonnets on Egyptian subjects, although these are 
removed from mediocrity by a practical acquaintance with the subject on 
the of the author, added to a certain amount of taste and skill in 
versification. Madeline, a tragedy in five acts, by Richard Bedingfield, 
is more melodramatic than tragic. Had we space we would have given 
a proof of this that would have startled our readers; and yet Mr. R. 
Bedingfield is a lamb in rhapsody com with the author of Athanase, 
a dramatic Poem, written by a Mr. Edwin F. Roberts, author of “ Me- 
phistopheles,” &c. Mr. Roberts is evidently a genuine enthusiast ; he 
speaks of “that sublime stirring of the soul when the heart and brains 
of a man are singing in the deeps,” of “ intellection stricken and veiling 
itself before the great eyes of the soul,” “of impotence full of keen 
pain,” and of other strange things, which make a menagerie of that 
which should be a flower-garden. We are happy to pane Ignez de 
Castro has reached a second edition. We spoke favourably of it on its 
ape Fulcher's Ladies’ Memorandum Book and Poetical 
Mi ny for 1848, is the first in the race, and by no means the least 
chaste, elegant, and appropriate of the host. It is an old, and we are 
happy to see a continuous favourite. The notices of The Slave Cap- 
tain and Rowland Bradshaw are unavoidably postponed. 








